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FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL EFFORTS 
TO PREPARE FOR THE 2008 ELECTION 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 2008 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Constitution, 

Civil Rights, and Civil Liberties, 

Committee on the Judiciary, and the 

Subcommittee on Elections, 
Committee on House Administration, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 10:20 a.m., in 
room 2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable John 
Conyers, Jr. (Chairman of the Committee on the Judicary) pre- 
siding. 

Present from the Subcommittee on the Constitution, Civil Rights, 
and Civil Liberties: Representatives Conyers, Nadler, Lofgren, 
Davis of Alabama, Ellison, Watt, Cohen, Franks, Issa, King, and 
Jordan. 

Present from the Subcommittee on Elections: Lofgren, Gonzalez, 
Davis of Alabama, Davis of California, McCarthy, and Ehlers. 

Also present: Representatives Waters and Delahunt. 

Staff present from the Subcommittee on the Constitution, Civil 
Rights, and Civil Liberties: LaShawn Warren, Majority Counsel; 
and Paul Taylor, Minority Counsel. 

Staff present from the Subcommittee on Elections: Tom Hicks, 
Majority Counsel; and Gineen Beach, Minority Counsel. 

Mr. Conyers. Good morning. The Subcommittees will come to 
order. 

I have asked the Chairwoman of the Subcommittee on Elections, 
Zoe Lofgren from California, to begin the proceedings. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. Chairman Conyers. 

I think this is an important, and really unprecedented, joint 
hearing between the Elections Subcommittee of the House Admin- 
istration Committee and of course, the Constitution Subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

I am honored to serve on both the Judiciary Committee and 
Chair the Elections Subommittee allowing us to focus on really one 
of the most important issues that faces our country, which is to 
make sure that we have an election that makes sure that individ- 
uals who are eligible to vote are able to vote, that our American 
citizens come to the polls and are not disenfranchised. 

The election 4 years ago and 8 years ago left a very bad taste 
in the mouths of Americans because there were people who were 

( 1 ) 
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not able to vote. They were disenfranchised. And if that happens 
again — if half of America thinks that the election was not fair, that 
people who had a right to vote were denied that right — we are 
going to be in a real pickle in this country. 

And so this hearing is to hear from election officials, but also to 
make sure that we have the proper proactive effort to make sure 
that people are not disenfranchised again. 

Now, how can you be disenfranchised? In many different ways. 
I actually personally spoke to people who waited 8 hours to vote 
in a precinct in Ohio. If you have to wait 8 hours to vote, you are 
disenfranchised. 

Now, for students, their classes were canceled, so they could 
stand in line. But if you are an employed person, you can’t take off 
8 hours from work to vote. And you shouldn’t have to. 

And so we know that if that happens again, Americans are going 
to feel that something funny was going on with the electoral proc- 
ess. And I expect that we will identify those areas where problems 
are likely and proactively step forward and say, this is the emer- 
gency effort you need to make. If you need to have backup paper 
ballots so you can have your registration people go along the line 
and check in those voters and vote so they don’t have to wait 8 
hours, we need to plan for that. 

Equipment failures, voter registration lists, and I want to talk 
about vote caging. When Monica Goodling appeared before this 
Committee and talked about the Justice I)epartment people who 
took time off to do vote caging, and I remember saying, “What is 
it?” And I turned to another Member of the Judiciary Committee, 
I said, “What is that?” And he didn’t know, either. 

Well, it turns out, I have now learned, that it is a very racist and 
I think illegal activity that is intended to disenfranchise voters. 
What has happened around the country is that registered letters 
have been sent in African-American or other minority communities, 
and if they are not responded to, then that person is identified as 
not a real voter. 

Well, there is a lot of reasons why people might not want to go 
down to the post office and pick up a registered letter. And to allow 
for that kind of systematic suppression of minority voting, I think, 
is a civil rights violation and I think ought to be proactively prohib- 
ited. 

Not only does it disenfranchise the American citizen who is a 
voter, but the fight over this disenfranchises everybody else who is 
waiting in line — so creating tremendous delay so that people have 
to give up and go back to work. 

This is so important for our country, that we get this right. But 
I want to hear from the witnesses what they are doing. This is not 
the end of what we are going to do. Tomorrow the Elections Sub- 
committee is having a hearing on the suppression of student votes 
that we have learned about, where students have been told that if 
they actually register at their campus, which they are permitted to, 
that they will have their student aid removed. That is false. What 
are we doing as a government to prevent that disenfranchisement? 

So this is an important hearing, Mr. Chairman. I am glad to par- 
ticipate in it, and I hope that the efforts that we will make will 
have a positive impact on having a fair vote this November. 
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And I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you so much for starting us off. 

I am pleased to recognize Trent Franks, an outstanding Member 
of House Judiciary Committee and Ranking Member on the Con- 
stitution Subcommittee, from Arizona. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said so often that voting is the life- 
blood of a democracy. And certainly there are no legitimate leaders 
in a democracy without legitimate elections. And I indeed look for- 
ward to hearing from our witnesses here today regarding the good 
work that the voting section of the Civil Rights Division has done 
and will do to protect voting rights. 

And I am told they may have their hands rather full this year. 
I say that because in recent years, one particular organization has 
become increasingly embroiled in illegal voting activity. That orga- 
nization is called ACORN, which stands for Association of Commu- 
nity Organizations for Reform Now. Let me read that again: Asso- 
ciation of Community Organizations for Reform Now. 

It seems that one very famous community organizer got that in 
his resume by being an organizer for an association of community 
organizations for reform now. Presidential candidate Barack 
Obama is highlighted in this regard. ACORN is one of the organi- 
zations he helped organize, as Senator Obama served as a lawyer 
for Association of Community Organizations for Reform Now. 

Now, I think it is important to take a look at ACORN’s resume 
directly. And as you will hear, it almost sounds more like a rap 
sheet these days. As John Fund of the Wall Street Journal has re- 
ported, in Seattle local prosecutors indicted seven workers for 
ACORN. Washington Secretary of State Sam Reed once said, 
ACORN’s campaign of phony registration forms is “the worst case 
of voter registration fraud in history.” And of course he is speaking 
of Washin^on State. 

But of the 2,000 names submitted by ACORN, only nine were 
confirmed as valid. Out of 2,000, nine were confirmed as valid. The 
rest, over 97 percent, were fake. 

In Missouri, officials found that over 1,000 addresses listed on 
voter registration lists resulting from ACORN’s efforts didn’t exist. 
Eight ACORN employees pleaded guilty to Federal election fraud 
there. In Ohio, a worker for one ACORN affiliate was given crack 
cocaine in exchange for fraudulent registrations that included un- 
derage voters and dead people. 

And just a few weeks ago, ACORN curtailed more of its voter 
registration activities in Ohio after election officials announced that 
they were investigating its suspicious activities there. ACORN 
workers repeatedly handed in the same names on a number of 
voter registration cards that show that person living at different 
addresses. Other times, cards have the same name listed, but a dif- 
ferent date of birth. Still others showed a number of people living 
at an address that turned out to be a restaurant. 

In March of this year, Philadelphia officials accused ACORN of 
filing fraudulent voter registrations in advance of the April Penn- 
sylvania primary. Also in Pennsylvania, another ACORN worker 
recently questioned by Dauphin County investigators about bogus 
voter registration forms, is now a wanted man with regard for in- 
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formation leading to his capture. He is accused by authorities of 
submitting more than 100 fraudulent voter registration forms he 
collected and is charged with 19 counts of perjury, making false 
statements, forgery and identity theft in connection with the voter 
registration forms. 

In February, the special investigations unit of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, police department issued a report that concluded 18 people 
were sworn in as deputy registrars that were convicted felons and 
under the department of corrections supervision. Of the 15 felons 
who listed a sponsoring organization, eight named ACORN — that 
is. Association of Community Organizations for Reform Now — as 
their sponsoring agency. 

And last month, the Milwaukee election commission announced 
that criminal investigations could be launched against at least six 
voter registration workers for ACORN who tried to add dead, im- 
prisoned or imaginary people to voter rolls. 

And the Detroit Free Press just reported last week that, “several 
municipal clerks across the state are reporting fraudulent and du- 
plicate voter registration applications, most of them from ACORN.” 
According to the Michigan Secretary of State’s office, “there ap- 
pears to be a sizable number of duplicate and fraudulent applica- 
tions and it appears to be widespread.” 

As one county clerk points out, trying to weed out all these 
fraudulent registration cases causes a huge slowdown in voting 
preparations and operations in general. As you can see. Senator 
Obama could probably filibuster a bill to allow more offshore drill- 
ing by simply reading ACORN’s extensive rap sheet on the Senate 
floor. 

A recent article in The New York Times also revealed just how 
shady ACORN’s financial operations can be, as well. As The New 
York Times reported, ACORN chose to treat the embezzlement of 
nearly $1 million as an internal matter and did not even notify its 
board. A whistleblower forced ACORN to disclose the embezzle- 
ment, which involved the brother of the organization’s founder, who 
embezzled nearly $1 million from ACORN and affiliated charitable 
organizations. But a small group of executives decided not to alert 
law enforcement. 

Senator Obama is still involved with ACORN, despite its vast 
history of corrupting the election process and even its own finances. 
As recently was reported in the Pittsburgh Tribune Review: Sen- 
ator Barack Obama’s presidential campaign paid more than 
$800,000 to an offshoot of ACORN for services that the Democrat’s 
campaign said they mistakenly misrepresented in Federal reports. 
The Obama campaign initially reported that the ACORN affiliate 
that received the $800,000 used all money for polling, advance 
work, and event staging. But what did the ACORN affiliate really 
use the money for? It used it for the same, “get out the vote 
projects,” that has mired ACORN in criminal investigations in at 
least 12 states. 

Now, I commend the voting section act of the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion for the work its done to date. And I fully expect it will pros- 
ecute voting violations that may occur before and during the up- 
coming election. And with groups like ACORN involved in this 
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year’s election, the Department of Justice may well have to work 
overtime. 

And Mr. Chairman, with that happy thought, I 

Ms. Lofgren. Would the gentleman yield 

Mr. Franks [continuing]. Our witnesses, and 

Ms. Lofgren. Would the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Franks. Certainly. 

Ms. Lofgren. Because I would like to know, these 12 states, 
what are the 12 states, and what — because this is news to me. 

Mr. Franks. Well, I would be glad to follow up with you and put 
that in writing. Would that be all right? 

Ms. Lofgren. Well, I think you have made a rather inflam- 
matory statement that I believe is false. 

Mr. Franks. We will 

Ms. Lofgren [continuing]. And I think you should be prepared 
to 

Mr. Franks. We will follow that up and if I 

Ms. Lofgren. No. You can say the statement 

Mr. Franks. If I have made any statement that is false, I will 
certainly be glad to correct it. 

Ms. Lofgren. You just made a statement indicating — I would 
ask unanimous consent that we place in the record a communica- 
tion from ACORN refuting all of your points. But it is a defamatory 
statement to accuse a person of a crime. And if you can’t back it 
up 

Mr. Franks. Well, I quoted the Wall Street Journal and the 
Pittsburgh newspapers. Perhaps we should call them in here and 
see if they can straighten this out. 

Ms. Lofgren. Well, I — I am appalled that you would make a 
statement that you are unable to actually back up. And I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Conyers. Does the gentlelady wish to put the statement — 
article in the record, the ACORN? 

Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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© ACORN 

Atsoetstlsn «( Coaimunlly Orffantcallons tor Rotorm Now 


Dear FrieiHlst 

With just under two monlhi left until Electum Day, I want to lake lhi» opportunity to update 
you on everything ACORN is doing to tom the unprecedented exciletneni of this election 
season into a powerful and lasting grassroots movemcTil for change. 

Nationwide, ACORN has already helped register over 1,150,000 voters— most of them from 
low-iiKume, African* American, and latino communities. This is already the largest and most 
successful drive in our history, with over 130,000 registrahons in Pennsylvania, and more than 
200,000 each in Michigan and Ohio. We're not only helping them register, hut workiitg to 
educate, mobilize, and get them involved in local issues. Roughly half of these voters arc under 
thirty, and foe many of them this will be the first vote they have ever cost. 

You may have seen coverage of this historic registration drivxi on the front page of the Wall 
Strert lounial. which profiled the tireless efforts of Denver ACORN member Stephanie Willis, 
who has pcrsorully helped n-gister upwards of 2;,000 people this elcHrlion season. ("I wasn't 
going to vote,' one of her tegistrants te quoted as saying, "but that lady right there, she con 
make anybody vote.") Or you may have seen the story on voter registration in TV Nalim this 
moniK where Oinstopher Hayes discusses how difficult - and how important— voter 
registration drives really aie. 

As the Nation article also points out, ACORN's success in registering millions of low-income 
and minority voters has made it 'something of a right-wing bugeyman,' so you may have also 
seen a few stories recently (in Michigaiv Ohio, and Wisconsia for example) about investigation 
of former ACORN workers for turning in incomplele, erroneous, or fraudulent voter 
ivgistration applications. Predictably, partisan forces have tried to use these isolated incidents 
to incite fear of the 'bogeyman*' of 'widespread voter fraud.' But we wont to lake this 
opportunity to set IK- record straight and tell you how these incidents really illustrate 
everything that ACORN is doing right. 

In Milwaukee and Cleveland, for example, election officials arc examining a few hundred bod 
applkalionsv less than 1% of the tens of thousands of ACORN staff have collected in those cities. 
While partisans try to spin even this tiny margin of error to spread the myth of 'voter fraud" 
and pistify further barriers to voting like strict votcr-ID laws, the truth is that many of these 
'bad' applications represent nothing more sinister than duplications (the primary source of the 


73<t S* Street SE Washington. IX 20003 
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rvccnt complainls in Michigan) or commonplace errors by voTers. ACORN has developed the 
mosT sophisticated quality-control artd voter-verification system in the business. 

Every single application collected is examined by independent staff for compIctctKss, and 
tagged and bundled to associate it with the crew nrember who gathered H. Registrations are 
entered into a database by an outside vendor, and Organizing Call Centers make several 
aNempts to call each registrant to verify information. ACORN also attempts to 'cure" 
incomplete tegislrations by contactirrg voters aitd verifying missing or inaccurate entries - such 
as incorrect county or zip-code information - that could get a registration rejected. 

ACORN turns applications in to election officials in three stacks: those we have verified, those 
we were unable to independently verify, and those we know are problematic. In most stales we 
are required to turn in every signed application. iiKluding the orres we know have problems. 

In a few cases some applications hate turned out to be phony, the result of part-time employees 
trying to gel paid for doing work they didn't do. (Contrary to rumor, ACORN canvassers are 
paid by the hour, not by the applicalioix and there are no quotas.) ACORN has a strict zero- 
tolerance policy for this kind of intentional misconduct and immediaMy fires any workers 
involved. 

Despite the iiH-dia attention, however, and contrary to partisan claims^ there is no evidertee that 
anyone involved in these rare cases intended to cast a 'fraudulent" vote, and almost no chance 
that anyotw would be able to do sex Thte is not x-lection fraud; this is employee fraud, and in the 
rare instarKes tvhen it has happened ACORN has been credited with catching the bad 
applkaliuns, firing the workers involved, and alerting election officials to the problem. Neither 
in this year nor in any other year have charges ever been Hied against ACORN; we cooperate 
fully aitd enthusiastically with any investigation and prosecution of former canvassers- 
Thc system works, aivd, as most election officials have recognized, ACORN is part of the 
sohilioa not part of the problem. 

Partisan attacks on ACORN from those invested in maintaining the status quo of an unbalanced 
electorate are nothing ih*w, and just reinforce the old saying: if they're commg after you, you 
must be doing something right. With over I.l million registrations this season alone, we're 
proud of everything ACORN is doing right to ensure that Iraditionally underrepresented voters 
arc heard on issues such as jobs health care, and education. 

In the Nem York Times Peter Applcbomc called ACORN'S brand of community organizing 'a 
peculiarly American sort of activism: a job defined not by advixating for others but teaching 
them to advocate for themselves.' We couldn't have said it better ourselves. 
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At ACORN we're listcnini; to the voices of our neighbors and the concerns of our communities, 
and working to make sure that our politicians are listening too. Republicans may be dbmissivc 
of 'community organizing,' but we all know that our constituencies will not be dismissed, and 
that when they work together they con not be ignored. 

We'll keep working to make sure that their voices arc heard, and that on this Election Day and 
beyond, the call for change will ring out loud and dear. 

Sincerely, 

Steve Kest 
Executive Director 
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Mr. Conyers. The Chair is pleased to call on the Chairman of 
the Constitution Subcommittee in the Judiciary Committee, Jerry 
Nadler of New York. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the right to vote is the bulwark of all our other 
rights. Without an effective franchise, all our other rights are vul- 
nerable. For that reason, the history of our country has been one 
of fulfilling the promise of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution by progressively extending the right to vote to all citi- 
zens. 

That struggle has gone on for generations, but the struggle to en- 
sure that the legal right to vote translates into an actual right to 
cast a ballot and have it counted remains far from fulfilled, as we 
know. We know that people waited in Ohio, for example, and prob- 
ably in other places, 8, 9 hours to vote. And they had their votes 
taken away from them. 

We know that in 2000, the governor and the secretary of state 
of Florida conspired to hire a private firm to purge the voter lists, 
knowing that the error rate of that private firm was 20 percent — 
meaning that they knew that 20 percent of the voters whose names 
would be purged were perfectly legitimate voters. And that even if 
they were purging people who had no right to vote, they were also 
purging 20 percent — that is, 20 percent of those they were purging 
had a right to vote and would be illegally disenfranchised by the 
deliberate acts of the governor and secretary of state of Florida, 
and they got away with it. 

We know that these kinds of things go on all over the time. We 
know that certain politicians engaging in inflammatory campaign 
rhetoric of questionable relevancy, such as we just heard about 
ACORN, in order to cover up the deprivation of the right to vote 
of many people. 

Now, let’s take the case of ACORN for a moment. I am not going 
to talk about any specifics, because I don’t know about any of the 
specifics. But let’s assume that everything that was said was true. 
What does that indicate? It indicates that law enforcement ought 
to be looking into them and prosecuting, perhaps and to — what- 
ever. 

It does not indicate, assuming that there is a group out there 
that is deliberately or because they hired people who don’t know 
what they are doing, inadvertently improperly registering voters — 
it means that the registrars of elections, the boards of election, the 
department, whoever, should be carefully monitoring that and 
checking the validity. 

It does not mean that it justifies in any way all the vote caging 
and the voter suppression practices and the purging of legitimate 
voters that we know has gone on and that we are here to deal with. 
And it is really a red herring to distract attention from them. Cer- 
tainly no one will justify anybody deliberately or even inadvert- 
ently registering people who should not be allowed to register — al- 
though most people should be allowed to register, obviously, and a 
lot of this is simply a problem with proper identification, especially 
with recent laws. 

But the fact is, the overwhelming problem is that legitimate vot- 
ers are being denied the right to register or being denied the right 
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to vote because of vote caging or because of improper purging or 
because of inadequate resources at the polls, or because of im- 
proper clerical procedures so that your name isn’t there when you 
get there to vote. 

We saw, when the late congresswoman, our late colleague Julia 
Carson went to vote, she was denied the right to vote because her 
congressional ID was not sufficient voter ID under Indiana’s laws, 
which was absurd, obviously. We saw that the 12 nuns didn’t have 
their identification because they didn’t drive. And we know that 
much of the effect of a lot of these new laws is to deprive legitimate 
voters of their right to vote. 

So the question before us is how to make sure that everyone’s 
right to vote is secured and to minimize any fraud or punitive 
fraud. And let me say one other thing here. We have seen — and I 
am sure it will be — I shouldn’t say I am sure, perhaps it will be 
mentioned at this hearing — I have seen it in New York, I have seen 
it alleged in New York, I have seen it other places: if someone is 
registered in two places — they are registered in New York and 
Florida, they are registered in two different counties in New York, 
whatever — and this is evidence of massive fraud. No, it isn’t. 

What it is, is evidence of is 20th century or 19tli century tech- 
nology. That when you registered, let’s say in New York City, and 
you move to Miami, they don’t necessarily remove your voting card 
until a couple of years go by in New York. It doesn’t mean that you 
are voting in both places. That we have not seen demonstrated. We 
have heard a lot of loose rhetoric about people registered in two 
places. We have not a seen a lot of facts about people voting in two 
places, which is a very different question. 

So I hope that we will concentrate on how to make sure that peo- 
ple are enabled to cast their vote and have it counted when they 
are entitled to do so. And that, it seems to me, we have fallen badly 
down on the job. And when you can have a governor and a sec- 
retary of state knowingly, deliberately, and admittedly purge 20 
percent of — that is, use a purge list which they know and don’t 
deny and freely admit is inaccurate 20 percent — and no one says, 
why don’t we impeach the governor? No one criticizes the governor, 
we just let it go by the board — it shows that we do not regard vot- 
ing rights with as much care as we ought to. 

I hope this hearing will go a long way towards — will go some way 
toward changing that. I must apologize at this point. I am going 
to have to leave fairly soon for a markup of the Transportation 
Committee. In Congress they expect you to be in two or three 
places at the same time. It is still difficult, despite modern physics. 

But I congratulate the Chairman of the Committee for calling 
this hearing, because it is a necessary step in a necessary battle. 

I thank you, and I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

I am pleased now to recognize Kevin McCarthy, the Ranking 
Member of the Elections Subcommittee of the House Administra- 
tion Committee. And we would like to invite you for any opening 
remarks, sir. 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate you having this joint hearing today. You know, we 
are like 41 days away from the election. And if I could start, Mr. 
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Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent to submit some mate- 
rial to include in today’s proceedings, and 

Mr. Conyers. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


List of Items Included 

Letter from Chris Thomas, Director of Elections, State of Michigan, to ACORN 
Letter from ACORN to Thomas in response 

Attachment 1 

Appiicani is deceased. 

Attachment 2 

AppI ican t is deceased 

Attachments 

Three applications use three different addresses and wo different dates of births for same 
individual. , 

Attachmehtd 
Appiicani is seven years old 

Attachments 
Applicant is 1 5 years old. 

Attachment 6 

Applicant apparently lives In Canada. 

Attachment? 

Applicant is noncitizen. 

Attachments 

Applicant misspells name of city and places it in the wrong county, and ZIP is wrong 
Attachment 9 

Two applications for one person have two different signatures and addresses. 

Attachment 10 

Applications for two individuals. Three applications for first individual use three di fferent 
dates ofbirtli. 1 hree applications for second individual use two ditfcrcni birth dates and 
apparently three different signatures. 

Attachment II 

Application uses incorrect dale of birth and incorrect Social Security numbers. 
Attachment 12 

Two applications dated 20 days apart for same individual appear to have different 
handwriting styles and signatures. The applications were received by the clerk’s office 
the same day. 
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July 29, 2008 



State of K'taiiG.^ig 

Teiuu I,ynn Land, Secretary of State 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
r-.ANSIFJC; 


iVIr. Keith Cliette 
ACORN State Ineld Director 
600 West LaBiyette, Suite 1-133 
Detroit, MI 4882S 

Dear Mr, Cliette: • 

As discussed, a significant number of local clerks 
ttaoughotit the state are reporting that they arc encountering the following problems with the 
voter registration applications being submitted througli your organization; 

1° such cases, (he signature on the form docs not resemble 

hhtSeT"'dr ° fd™'* “1“ ftcquenUy contain fictitious 

btrthdates, addresses and'or Social Security Kumbers (last four digits). 

Common omissions include the voter’s street address 
Citizenship confinnation checkoff” and signature. 

’ i>4vc.rece!ved large 

fb “f WlicatioiB that include forms dated weks and at times, even months prim- to llic 
Ja a they received the forms for processing. In some ca^s, forms dated priorto th ™lmc „f 
registration for the May 6, 2008 election were submitted after the deadline. 

““ ■■"'Olve the submission of a series of 

vmerS'ahmS'vmet ?°'T fet'disealianchisina 

oters, altering voter registraSon and dnver hcense records that should not be clianged creatin ^ 

csffi, ri ° Ta T ** re^tds improperly updated, and engendering ” 

onfusion and delays at the polls on election day. In addition, the handling of fraudulent “ 
incomplete and duplicate registration forms wastes public resources, 

I trust lhat you share our concern over this matter as Bureau staffmembers who met with you in 

idel^fw a°b“s l‘wa ?'''='7r‘ ** comprehensive program for curbing tin- 

iaentit...d abus-s, 1 was further informed that ACOEN planned to modify the mv it 
compensated those registering voters on the organization’s behalf to L •« 

monetary incentives for such abuses, muuiaic any ana -u 


AgbSTifl ilUILC.-NO • 1 
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Mr. Keith Cliette 
July 29 2008 
Page 2 


described sbeve were supplio I 

urin^faday b meeting. Afierreviewingthefomis, weaskthatyouprovidcthisofficeSirT, , ■ 

v-ntten statement descnbmg the actions ACOi^N-wiH take to address Siis matter \s wc vi -I- 

icadrei::p;sstdair''“"^^ 

As an additional pomt voter rcgislialion application forms whicb your orgaiiization identities , - 

. hitan s election system agamst Iraud and abuse is central to the Department’s mission. 

Please do not hesitate to contact this office if you have any questions. 

■Sincerely, 



Chris^her M. Thomas 
Director of Election.'? 
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Christopher Thomas 

Director of Elections 

Michigan Bureau of Ejections 

Richard H. Austin Building, 1®' Floor 

-430 W. Allegan 

Lansing MI 48918 

Re; ACORN Voter Drive 

Dear Mr. Thomas; 


Now CArSl , w* the Association of Community Organizations for Relbmt 

wmmunltlK *at have histoncally found it more difDcult to participate in the ejLtoral process As 
LTnlife submitted over 1 75,000 applications to local elecSn officials 

in tectagan since we began the drive in tile fall of 2007. We believe that most of these 

applications will lead to first time voters in the next election. 

iWH Jr '^1’'’'* il I’^gan the drive, it needs cooperation from election offici ils 

IvJr ^r 'l>Atlt can identify and address problems that large drives inevitably run into' 

rJni Jl of “Ikcting 175,000 applications. While ACORN has a comprehensive nu-ilitv 

control sy.stOT, reports all the suspicious applications it catches to election officials and teminat - • 

I would like to address each of the concerns you raise in your letter one by one. 

■ All acorn canvassers are trained about the law and the 

th “Xato uppheations that have not been signed by the person named in 

ran duality ooiitrol pmcedure in each Michigan office AM 
our offices have quality control staff. In Detroit, appmximately 1 5 part liie fteff so n* « 

lection officials. The review includes maimg phone calls to applicants who have nrovid ■ I 
phone nmnbers to co^nn the accuracy ofthe information on the applicatos L rJ^J^h 
of the calls are recorded and applications orbafehes of applications »llected by 

michigan ACOf^ 

600 W. Lafayette Boulevard. Suite L-133 Detroit mi 

3,3.SS3.,S40 . Far sts-sssetrsa 


ACORN 


that appear suspicioas arc set aside and invesligated. Canvassers that cannot provide v alid 
explanations for suspicious applications are terminated. ACORN then reports these 
applications with a problematic card package sheet to election officials. 

However unless the similar handwrituig or signatures arc in the same batch or the appi icani 
answers tile phone and disputes the application, it is next to impossible for ACORN to detect 
if a person’s signature, date of birth, address or identification number malche.s ihc records 
elections oflieials maintain. That is why it fa very important that if an election official 
discovers these types of problems they report them back to ACORN immediately. ACORN 
gives the election oflieW the ability to identify the canvasser that collected the application 
and report it back to us so that we can terminate the canvas.ser if Ihe application fa 
fraudulent. 

ta a letter fom our counsel at the bcginntng of the voter registration drive, we asked that 
election officials do this. We are glad to see that it is beginning to happen, though it 
appears that some of the mformation fa old and ACORN has already terminated all tlie 
canvassers on the applications you submitted to ACORN. I hope that you encourage local 
brad 3 to report concems they have with specific applications to me or the local ACOR.N 
office as soon as tlicy are detected so that ACORN can, address the problem expeditiously. 

• Incomplete applications; 1 have rmrained all supervisors about Ihe need to complete all 

required fields on Ihe apphcalions. We will tlow hold canvassers accountable for 97% 
completion rates. Oiu- quaKty commt slaffhas been retrained to identify which supervisors 
are not hoi tag canvassers accounlable and which canvassers need to be retrained or 
terminated for failing to collect complete applications. 

Delayed submissions: I have instituled a system where all applications are sent to all 
eleetton offices twice a week. 

Duplicate registrations: This has proven to be our most difficult problem ACORN 

rTriXado ‘r “ ^ officials, in handling multiple 

repstrations from fte sameperaon. We have attempted to determine when registration sites 
get ovciworked and are now sending canvassers farther and farther afieid to collect 
apphcatlons^ Wo have an imperfect systmn to detect duplicates but because of delays in 
turning our data around, it usually does not detect tlic problem until is it a month old A-uin 

t h wSta f u? ^CORNnotice of duplicates as soon a, Ihcy detetet ’ 

It, It would help us resolve this problem. ' ^ 

Compensation: As we have stated befoie, ACORN does not pay its Community Outreach 
hou* WeTnoToff™^”" 

hour. We do not offer bonuses or uiceatives for this work. 
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^ ACORN 


I would also like to clarify what your office has asked ACORN to do with respect to turning in 
incomplete or rraudulent applications. ACORN agrees that it will not turn in applications that lire: 

• Useless: do not have enough information on them to allow the election official to send a 
notice of disposition to the person named on the application; 

• Clearly not signed by the person named on the application (ACORN needs to be 100% .stir - 
the applications meets this criteria. It will still turn in applications that are suspicious but ' 
not known to be signed by another person with a problematic card package): 

• (.ompicted by ineligible applicants (underage, not citizens). 


ACO RN will also not turn in applications if the applicant asks ACORN not to do so. 

ACORN will nolo the number of applications that meet these criteria on the bottom of the drop olT 

sheet we use when lummg applications into election officials 

Wnally ACOIW would greatly appreciate it if your office could provide us data or a spread sheet 
tjMUncludcs the name, address, phone numherand signature date of any applicant that was rejected 
breause of a fictitious address. ACORN conducted studies in munetous cities where election 
official.s have provided ACORN with information about applications that result in returned 
dtspositionletos or voter cards. ACORN has been able to locate IS and 25% of the applicants 
who.se maUmg is retoed to election offidab at the address on the application. There my be 
a acorn could not reach during the time it conducted the studies. Ofleii the 

to ? -n ini plication. In other cases the address is an apartment 

to dcUvi the mair”“ ““ f” ll>e failure 

Please feel to call me if you have any questions or foilow-up. 


Sincerely, 

Dave Lagslein 
ACORN Head Organizer 
313^963.1840 Ext. 227 - Office 


cJnJU-i 


iefla Sm^h 
ACORN Political Director 
31 3.963-1 840 Ext. 225 - Office 


Cc: Brian Mellor 


Attachment 1 


Applicant is deceased. 
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e7/2?/20O8 16:03 3107667480 


FLINT CITV CLEra< CFC 

3107667480 




04 


Performance Investigation Sheet 

(allaoh ..-upios Qf carta thal wm Inu.sUgalad » InvMUgallon does not rosolva Issuo Maintain coov 
in omployees local file ai>d.|n a folda of all Investigations) 

Date Investigation Sheet opened ^ 

Name of person initiating /nvastigation 

Name of employee under investigation FjanlijfC Mi/en 


Reason for investigation (check ail that apply); 

Visual inspection of VR Cards 

Signatures looked tha sanie 

Names looked false 

Other ^ 

Unsatisfactory contact information (could not verify) 
Applicant claimed they did not complete VR Card 
Not following vvork procedures 
Not at work location 
VR Cards not complete 


Other 


L^numberofgopd^Carts , 

- T)& C. €CiS CcL T i 


.me notO 


Conduct of investigation. iUr mm - Cdl.d Field Direoto, 1 Wornred him of foois 


Use bacfc if n 


Name o f per; 

Sign ature /A 
Findings ancTSctions Ta 


Action 

Vuk/k- -klhm 

0}‘l'i^lepho'?iL 
■h> i^ert-ptA 
--^ppyrA^An 

Hesulfs/Findirn^s •• — j 

,^^e, tw he has hedULCta^ 
dor^ Jam^. rinu^- 

R b. leas 
-(old aboJT 

- 

n 

ssary 



)n who Cl 


listed the Investigation. 7)6r'l^ , 

DalBConcludid ~57:^ 

y4/7;3'j nohn^i'T 
UJCi'IlS -/IcGrr) 



129 
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B7/2?/20es 16: 03 


FLINT CITY CLERK CFG 


l-^State of Michigan Vo.^. Application 

and Michigan Driver Ucense/Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 




1 answer 


Are you a citizen of the United States of America? 

Will you be 1 a years of age on or before election day? 

If you raspondod No to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 


^Yes ONo 
<fYes O No 


complete application 

Lest Name 




Firat N^nte 


Address where you tive — house number and etreet/road 

.'JiSAa. 

CHy 


Mi 


If you do rot hava a bouse or street addrassi describe location where you live — cross streets or roads, landrr.grka, etc- 


Telephone opt'cns/ 

Hrn 


OCiiyer OTowhshlpwhereyouiive County where you live School oisidctTiiinoivn 


Mailing Address ifgifferent O For usa on Driver Ueeose/Personal lO end Voter Registration O For use on- Voter RegisraUon on'y 


Data of Birth OMele Ofemeie 

_ ~A-y- H . 

lb Number cnec/< eppflcao/a oon 6na /^revise sppfOprtiienisnDer 

O I have $ state issued driver license or personal 10 card « Stale— ^ lZ-- . 

O I do nofhave a state issued driver license or personal 10 card. The last rowr digits of my Social Security Number are ^ 

O I do not nave a state issued driver -license, a state issued personal lO cart) or a Social Socurity Nuftihec 
An ID nuivtinf \A/fil be -Ms/gned M you /nr vnrer rgcjisiruion pafpof-ea. 


A^a you still registered to vote at your last address? O ves Ono OOonTKnow If Yes' or -Don't Know er>lQr prs^io-JS 3t}ar2%s 
Previous Street Address ™ OChy^ O Township of ^ 


Zip Code Registered urtder name of if rflrTerenf rhan atxjv-j 



^ — 



read, sign and date 

i 



1 certify that: 

— 1 em a citizen or cne Onicea States. 

r 

Tb-T Arf 

I 

Signsura of ^fSpHe^nt 

Dais 


I am a rnsideot of tne State of Michigan and will bo 
at least a 30'0ay resident of my city or township by 
election day. ‘ 

i X V)-. . 


I . 

j SigriatixcoM^licant 

Date 


- 1 will be 3t least 18 years of age by election day. 

"■ I authori-te cancclladon of any previous registration 

V 


' 

~ The information I have provided is true to the best 
of my knowledge under penalty gf ptJrjory. If | have 
provided false Information. I may be subject to a fine 
or mprisonrnent or both under federal or Slate laws. 

Sign and dst« both cpacss provided above. 

eefORc MA1UN3. REMOV; TAPE AND FGlD W <-ALF 

TOSSALCLCitD 
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Attachment 2 

Applicant is deceased 
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State of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 


answer 


Are you a citizen ofthe United States of America? O No 

Will you be 18 years of age on or before election day? O No 

> If you checked NO" in response to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 


complete applicatio 




Address where you live — house number and streei/ioa<i 
City 





/«SL 


Zip Code Telephone optional 

y 7 


If you do not have a house or street address, describe localior. where you live— cross streets or roads, landmarks, etc. 


O Ciiv or O Township where you live 


County where you live 


School District if knawn 


Mailing Address If different O For use on Driver License/Personal tO end Voter Registration O For use on Voter Hsgistratioii only 






Male O Female 


ID Number cheek applicable box end provide appropriate number 
■ O I have a state Issued driver license or personal 10 card # 


01 do not have a slate Issued driver lloettae or personal |D card. The last fourdioils of my Social Security Number ai 

n do not have a stale i.su.d drNar license, a state issued personsi ID card or a Social Security Number. 

An in numPer mil be asslanaj ro you hr voter cp,s„„)T; 




■Are you still tesistered to vote St your last address? Q Yes O No O Doift Kncvu « -yes- or 'Dontt ftnoW enter previuos address 


Previous Street Address 


O Chy or O Township of 


State 


ZipCode Registered under name of if different than above 


read, sign and date 

I certify that: 

-• I am a citizen of the United States. 

- I am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be 

at least a SO-day resident of my city or township by 
election day. ^ 

- I will be 3t least 18 years of age by election dSy. 

- I authorize cancellation of any prwious registration 

- The information I have provided is true to.the best 
of my knowledge under penalty of perjury. If 1 have 
provided false information, i may be subject to a 




BEFORE MAILING. REMOVE TAPE AND FOLD IN HALF TO SEAL CLOSED. 
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Attachment 3 

Three applications use three different addresses and 
two different dates of births for same individual. 
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State of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change Fo 

1 j 

• answer Are you a citizen of the United States of America? O^Yes Ohio 

Will you be 18 years of age on or before election day? O Yes O No 
> If you checked "fJQ” in response to either of these questions, do NOT complete this torn 
complete applic ation 


Address where you live —house number and street/road 
City 

If you do not bav^ a fto 




^ ApCNSjurST 


MI 


street address, describe locaifon where you live —cross streets or roads, landmarks, etc. 


Zip Code Telephone optional 

^Cu-yl.9Y-^n 


O City or O Township where you live 


County where »oo live ^ School DIstrlet If known 

— . /f-CyrTA— ^ 

M.iling Address If Ififfenm O For use on Driver LIcehse/Per.onal ID end Veter Regietratteu O For use on Voter Rogistiailor oiS 


Date of Birth 


OMaie O Female 


ID Number cheek applieatle box and provide appropriate number ~ 

OJJi^Bve a state issued driver license or personal 10 card fl State- 

^0 not have . issued driver license or personal ID cerd.th. last lour digits ol m, Social Securitr Wiimh.r.r. <daTu 

® * s‘ate issued personal ID card or a Social Security Number 

An ID number will be assigned to you for voter repfstrahon purposes. 

At. you Stll! reglstared to vote s, your la„ add, ass? O Yes ®^Ho O Oou'tKuow If -y.s-or -DuoKcuW edterpreWt.u, address 


Previous Street Address 


O City Of O Township of 


Zip Code Registered under name of if different than above 


read, sign and date 


I certify that; 

- I am a citizen of the United Slates. 

^ 1 am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be 
efe«1on^dey'^^^ resident of my city or township by 

- I will be at least 18 years of age by election day. 

- ThSrmAt previous registration. 

I he information I have provided is true to the best 

provided falee information, f may be subject to a 
fine or imprisonment or both under federal or state taws. 



'l-Xya? 

L^nature of Applicant 

Date 

/■'I7-A5 

ifignature of A(q>Iicant 

Date 


Sign and date both spaces provided above 
BEFORE MAILING, REMOVE TAPE AND FOLD (N HALF TO SEAL CLOSED. 




Attachment 3 
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Voter Registration Application 

^^^^chigan Driver License/Parsonal Identification Card Address Change Form 

1 ansmer Are you a citizen of the United States of America? -q/r-BS O No /xW 

Will be IS years of age on or before election day? (2) Yes O ifo 

> If you checked “NO" in response to either of these questions, do NOT compi^'ty form. 

2 complete application 


^diAY-' 


AdcUj^^where vou live —house number end sireei 

Py y 

G> C ct lA-t/ 

If you do not^ava a house or streef addriss. describe loci 


First NanvQ / 




Apt. NOr/UcrfTir 


Zip Code 


Telephone ■iii:i'nal 


^Clty or O Township where you live 


location where you live — cross streets or roads, landmarks, etc. 


County whore you live 


Scheol Oislflfl if k'now 


M,,illro Addre.. ,T iiff.mnt p fc, o„ Dri.„ Llcens./Fs.son.l ID and Voter Beglslratlon O Fo, uss on Voter Reabtf.FFTfFiT" 






Male O Female 


ID Number check appliceblo box and provide appiopriate number 
. Q i have a state issued driver license or personal ID card #_ 


not havB a stale issued driver licence or personal ID card. The last foui digits of my Social Security Numbar nra ^ ^ 

° ® personal ID card or a Social Security Number. 

An ID number will be assigned to you for voter registration purposes. 

Are you still registered to vote at yoUr last address? O Yes ^No O Don't Know /free" or 'Don't'ffnoW enter 


Previous Street Address 


O City of O TowMhip of 


ZipCede Registered under name of if different than above 


read, sign and date 


I certify that: 

- I am a citizen of tile United Slates. 

- I am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be 

a! least a 30-day resident of rny city of township by 
election o’av. 

I will be at least 18 years of age by election day. 

- I authorize cancellation of any previous registration. 

The information I have provided is true to the best 
of my knowledge under penalty of perjury. If i have 

provided false information, I may be subject to a 

fine or imprisonment or both under federal or state laws. 




Jignature of Applicant 


Sigfiature of Applicant 




7--a€"yC' 


Sign and date both spaces provided above. 


BEFORE MAILING, REMOVE TAPE AND FOLD IN HALF TO SEAL CLOSED, 
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Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change!;^ 

1 ansvver Are you a citizen of the United States of America? C<Yes O No 

Will be TS years of age on or before election day? ©^es O No 

V if you checked "N03j;esE.or^ either of these questions, do NOT complete (his for, 


-cgm^lete application 


Addres^^vAecsj ^u live lumber and street/road 

/!"/ Cffyt'cK Xf, 


First Name 


JSLVK 

Apt. No.yLot No 


nd 

City ^ r d s 

r J t\ ! Zip Cod. Tol.phoo. op.;, ',,;, 

■ I'craK? P.aD'rf ^ ™ U^fo'f 

11 yoo d. no, irov. .toot. rlr... .dd..„. d.oonb. I..., Ion wh.r. y„„ ||„. -c,o.‘s.,- ,' ; i - o;;..a.. I.ndm.rt., aZ . 


OCnyor OTown.hlpwh.r.yoollv. Coomy yyh.,. yo„ li.i School m.,y . T. 

n A r\ . . . , »criool District ff Kflowft 

M.,7,n, Addroot ,? d/fco,' 'b tor or. oo hrlv., y.,., o for o.. on V.r.r 

3 _ , , 0Male O Female ______ 

ID Number oftec* appHeabte box and provide eppropriara namber — 

CMyhave a state Issued driver llcanse or persona! ID card# ^ 

___ 1 do no. h=v. . „ P.„oo.tl0 cd, Th. ,o„, of my Sooi.l Socurtiv N„n,h». ... '}'■ 



Arevoo..i,,r.s,...y.o.oyo...,y„p, „ y„ ^ ^ 0.n-.Kn. » rfy.yor -Oon-,.„o.-.„,.,p - ---^7;: 

Previous Street Address ^ ^ - — 

OTow..h,pof Cooniy 


O City or O Township of 

Zip Code Registered under nama of if different than abo^i 


w read, sign an d date 

I certify that: ^ 

- I am a citizen ofthe United States 

" 0.;'"'’^'“' """i'l'io.n .now,,, b„ 

".c."'„’'d,y:''‘’'' A'tV to„nsMp h, 

- I will b. a, Last 18 years of by el,cilo„ day. 

- Th. mfotmoli™ l"tav°e" p"tST“.Vo'?Kbir 

:^idtrssr:zrSy;^^:sfi:f 

fin. „, „„p„s„„„„, „ 


X SfU^ z?-'^ j \ 

Signature of Applicant , i 


Signature of Applicant 


Sign and date both spaces provided abo 




BEFORE MAILING, REMOVE TAPE AND FOLD IN HALF TO SEAL CLOSl D. 
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Attachment 4 

Applicant is seven years old. 
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State of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 

1 answer Are voli a citizen of the United States of America? Yes O No 

Wi!i you be 13 years of age on or before election day? ^ Yes O No 
> If you checked "NO" ir» response to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form 

2b complete application - 


Last Name 

'Tj, a ''J 


First Name 


Middle Name 

Hr : 11',^-r r, 


Address where you live — house number ard street/road 

H'iO (J -n '<rrn 


City 

f, fa. 1 (I 


irsi/eet 


/ ) s 


Zip Code 

-9 ‘iCn'3 


Telephone optional 


If you do not have a bouse or si^et address, describe locatiort where you live— cross streets or roads, landmarks,' etc. 


^Cityor O Township where you live 

/S/Vr -yt / 


For use or\ Driver License/Personal 10 and Voter Registration O for use on Voter flegistration only 



County where you live 




School District iflenown 


^CMale O Female 


Date of Birth 

lo/S-l/iPl , 

ler chec^f applicable bo^nd provide appropriate noniber 
Q I have a staP r i taued drlyg rlfcefisa or personal ID card 9 


'^^1 do not have a state issued driver license or personal ID card. The last four digits ol my Social Security Number are, ^ ^ 

O 1 do not have a state issued driver license, 3 state issued personal ID card or a Social Security Number. 

An ID number vrill be aesignad to you for voter registration porposes- 


Are you still registered t< 


!t your last 8ddre8S?..^Ye8 O No O Don't Know If "Yes'' or ’Don't Know’ enter previous address 


Previous Street Address 

€ Jc^la 

State 

m 


city or u lownshipot t county ^ 

'y'l / 

Zip Code Registered under name of if different than above 

' 


read, sign and date 


I certify that: 

- I am a citireri of the United States. 

- I am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be 
at least a 30-day resident of my city or township by 
election day. 

- 1 will be at least 18 years of age by election day. 

- I authorize cancellation of any previous registration. 

- The information I have provided is true to the best 
of my knowledge under penalty of perjury. If i have 
provided false information. I may be subject to a 

fine or imprisonment or both under federal or state laws. 



Attachment 4 
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Attachment 5 


Applicant is 15 years old. 
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stale of iviViinigan voter Keaistration Hppiicaiio™ 

and Michigan Driver Licens.. , JJ P»?.'i 8 Jation Card Address Change Form 

- .L 

! ill Are you a citizen of the United States of America? 


Yes O No 




fer . t. 

Will you be 1 8 years of age on or before election day? o Yes 
> If you responded /Uo to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 


2^ 


plication 


i/vcA<>r 


Address wftere you live — house nufriber end screei/road 




Ml 


ZipCode 


Ape No,/ Lot No. 


Telephone opt/aia/ 


If you do no, no„ . nouoo or oao,;„, dororioo loT.uon.wtoe you ii'.'; - .ro;;;;^;,T 7 ;;;s:io;j;‘aSo; 7 C‘ 


^ O City or OTownshIp tivhere you ifue 


County where you live 

. .( 3 >e>hgb' g>$ 


School District /^/erjoiivn 


— 1 

MM,ngauOr„.rr„„« ° For uou Ori.or Uoen,.,,P.u^„., ,a orS^iTFoiol^STo^ai;; 

, 

j -— 


10 Numb« CM cpcZmIc be', .cc proMc oporu^i rrumoir " 
O I nave a state Issoea driver license or personal 10 caro # . 


o , uo no, h... . l«u.O 0ri,„ llcuno. o, p„oon„ ,D o«0. n» las, too. («9„s oT u., SocW S.ouri.y NuroborTrl” 

AniD°numn^ ® personal 10 card or a Social Securiy Number 

- to you for voter legisvnion purposes. ^ 




registered to vot^e ^ - ^ O Pon-.Know V 

Previous Street Address — - ■■ 

O^ty or o Township of County 


Zip Code 


Registered urdername of »r a</reren( than aoove 
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Attachment 6 


Applicant apparently lives in Canada. 
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State of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License /Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 

Are you a citizen of the United States Of Amerioaf ^Ves O No 

Will you be 18 years of age on or before election day? S^Yes O No 

>-11 you responded iUo to either of these questions, do NOT oonrpiet^is 
2 oomplete application^ " SiaiSs,; 




_ ~ Apt. Nc./Lci(. No. 

Addresrwhire^li'JQ-f^'Usenumb^ndsirMUrMa 

'^Co^ . Telepnona 

T ;: School Discri« 

1 i'n.int\>wher« vou live 


' ■ ■ ' Middle Nanie 

_ Apt. No./Lot. No. 

■ _ 

“zipC^ .. Telephone 


tycTy7r OT7wn7hTwT«=re;oJ]lve ' ■^t;^hore yoo live -- --- 


School Discrir-t if known 


.. — . t/Male O Female 

DateofBirl^^ ^ 

'lDNu7i^/^7it'W'<^aWe 0o>( and provide 

State - — '~z 

d 1 hatfe a state issued drivw license or personallD card * Ka.r =ra CfV/? 9" 

tiTnsI rs.. a stare IsstiaT Clv.r Hens, o, parson,, ID .are. The 1,0 iour digit, of m, Soda, Saaant, Nombar at. 31 

O 1 ao not n..a a st.t. lsso«. a, Ivor lltenso. » «... •.s~«i 

\D nu,-ntx?r will Oe assigned to you for wtCf registfat*^ ^os cs. ^ ^ ^ 

. ;T7I77 -OYes' -0~No O.Don-tKr>ow ,f 'Yes' or KnciV R.nifff O.Wf^s ^.ddre-.n 

Are you still registered to vole at y our last _7!__ '■ 


Previous Street Address 


O Cfty or OTwnship of County 

Zip Code Registered utKler name of fTdi/rerenC !f 


read, sign and date 


1 certify that: 

- I am a citiicn of the United States. 

- t am a resident of the Stale of Michigan and will be 
at least a 30-ciay resident of my city cx township by 
election day, 

- I will be at least 1 B years of age by election day. 

- I authorize cancellation of any previous registration. 

- The information ! have provided is true to the best 
of my kncuNiedge under penally of perjury. If I have 
provided false information, 1 may be subject to a fine 
or i.Tiorir.onmeni or both under federal or state laws. 


_1 mo ^ 

• of Ap^^rx 




Iff'oL,-. 


Sign and date both spaces provided above. 

3£F0n= lAStJKG. REMOVE TA^F AUD FObD -V- - aLF 



Attachment 7 

Applicant is noncitizen. 
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n.a.«r.r.on 

and Michigan Driver Licen: . . 3 j O^iMS.O-ation card Address Change Form 


^ States of America? 

fV'^^ yoLJ be 18 years of age on or before election day? 


CfP^^ (s/No. 
Qyres O No 


> If you reapondsd «o to either of those questions, do NOT oompleto this fornt. 


complete application 


!m?^ Ca^Tix-ma- 


r I / Nam& 

i^eY ^KPfjA 

AddrBso w^re you live — house number and sOe&t/ro^ rt,o,r/UWT 

CT, — --—ChiiCiJri. — yi-c 

Pr s I zip Code 

— Ml , o 


Middle Usmc 

rS 

Apt. No./ Lot No. 


j^j. ZfpCode Telephone opcro.ial 

r,^d™ d.„. , 


O. Ciiy or OTownsnJp where you live. 


County where you live • 


School D/sirlct (/•Jtr.own 


Date of Birth ^ 

IpNumhsr M i„aM to ,nd p,cM, mZpm, ™n,wr ^ ^ - 

o lti>«>,t.„l„u,od,ii,uito,n,eot[»tsonjllOe»o ( __ *^’^Ja.irvxt<it- 

O City cr O Township of Count^ ^ 


Zip Code Regrsiered untjer name of iFmsrent than apiji/e 


0 read, sign and date f . „ Y-' 2^5 ^ 

1 certify that; | 

- ! am a cititen of the United States I S‘9h*ure^ Ai^jitant ' — 

-I am a lesidomof the State of Michigan and wifi he ' ')c \ C a i t- r ^ 

■ 

-lwillb=«teasU8yearsor.gBbjsi,c,ionday j 'J 

- I autht.nz,caRCBlteiiod of an, previous realsiTMon V 

" p™““ " “> If <•»>' ' — 

orimpcsonment or both under federal or state laws =-i=nc 

- ' -bFOBs -WluHO. REuevETtOE AKD eoed ;d „,lf "0 SEAL acsEO 


Sion .„d d.„ q„„, .p„„ 
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Attachment 8 

Applicant misspells name of city of residence and 
places it in the wrong county. The ZIP code given 
does not exist in the city. 
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State of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

nd Michigan Driver License/Personal identification Card Address Change Form 


I 


answer Are you a citizen of the United States of America? 0^Yes O No 

Will you be 18 years of age on or before election day? O Yes O No 

> If you responded /Uo to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 


complete application 




ss.whcro you livio — house number and slreeTl 





Middle Name 




' Clly or OT^wrehip where you (Ive 
lailinp Address if Oirferertt O For use on Driver Lice? 



a house or street aUJiess, describe location ys^cre you l(ve -X,,,c^ss streets 


j. iandmaria. etc. 

"2AQ. — 

' ^ School District VVndiivuy 


.... 

Driver ' Iff arrt use on Voter Regi^atlon oriv 

- 

ate of Blah >9d^{e O Female 


J.pJumber c'lesTif anpi/caO/e tax »nti provid'V appropriM wmeer 
. i.^^l have a state Issued driver license or personal ID card « 


n' Uio not have a state issued driver license or personal ID card. The lest four digits of my Social Security Number are 
r I do not have a state issued driver license, a state Issued personal ID card or a Social ^cunty Number. 

An iD numbar wll fie asiigred M you for i/ofer reg/scratiort purposes. 


re you still registered to v 
revious Street Address 


It your last address? 


O ves O No OOon'tKnow If "fes" Of ' Div? t/(rrcvv' entav o, 


O City or O Township of 


Zip Code Registered under name of il different 


read, sign and data 


certify that: 

• 1 am a citiien of the United Slates. 

- 1 am a resident of the State or Michigan and will be 
at lease s 30*day resident of niy city or township by 
election day. 

- 1 will be at least 18 years of age by election day. 

- 1 authorize cancelletion of any previous registration. 

■ The information I have provided Is true to the best 
Of my knowledge under penalty of perjury. If I have 
provided false information, I may be subject to a fine 
or imprisonment or taoth under federal or slate laws. 





.i^v4::dF' 


Sign and d«t« both sp*ee« provided above. 


BEFORE f/AltiNG. REMOVE TAPE AKD FOLD IN n.MF rO SEAL CLOSE:; 


DEES !.3rH3SHT dH 
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Attachment 9 

Two applications for one person dated one day apart 
have two different signatures, phone numbers and 
addresses. 
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3 : 02 


July 16, 2008 

• Mr. Eric J, Smith. Prosecuting Attorney 
' Macomb County 
I One South Main ‘St., 3"* Floor 
, Mount Clemens, Ml. 48043 

: Dear Mr. Smith: 

: Tht 2 Michigan Secretary of State, Bureau of Elections, in a memorandum 
I dated July 8, 2008 (a copy of which is enclosed for your reference), 

I warned the various city and township clerks throughout the State of 

I Michigan of the possibility of receiving suspicious voter registration- 
! applications for the upcoming Primary and General Elections. 

; The memorandum advises the clerk(s) to contact the Prosecuting 
I Attorney's office if we have good reason to believe that a mail-in voter 
j registration form has been falsified. 

i . '■ ■■ 

; I am therefore enclosing two (2) voter registration applications for Selena 

• Poweil dated one day apart, showing the same date of birth (3-29.-1990), 

: different social security numbers and perhaps, although we are not 

I clairning to be handwriting experts, different cursive signatures. 

I Those mail-in applications were forwarded to this office from the Macomb 
County Clerk's office who received them from Michigan ACORN, a copy 
of their cover letter is also enclosed for your review. 

^ We will continue to monitor the registration applications received and will 
not fy you if any additional suspicious forms are received. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if further information is required. 


Very truly yours. 



Macomb Township Clerk 

Cc: Hon. Terri Lynn Land, Michigan Secretary of State 
Enclosures 


RECEIVED 

JUL 1 7 2lG3 

Terr: Lynn i^nd 
Secretary ct Siate 



Axiachmenl 9 



Dear Sir nr Madcjii; 


RECEIVeOP 

JUl 1 5 2086' 

ii^aoorr^ Townsfjto 
Cterk's OMc© 


Hnclosed pisase tliid Voter Registrdiion documents for your jurisdiction collected by 

any problems or have any questions please do not hesitate to contact 
Kcill-i Cliclle, Slate I 'icld Director at 313-963-)840 orimucomw;ic<w,^^^^^ 

Thanking you in advance for your time and cooperation. 


Smeerely, 

fv^li Cliette ■ 

ACORN Slate Field Director 
600 W. Lafayette 
Suite L- 3 33 ' 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 
333-963-l8'10 




olal Voter Registration Forms 




incempiete Voter Registration Forms (stacked ou top) 


Michigan ACORN 

Boulcwd. Suite L-133. Detroit, M» «8226 
31 3-963-1 &40 • Fax 313-963^258 * poWirtni@acorn.ofg * www.acorn.org 
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Qt a^Hchssiai^ Voter J^egastFEtion Application 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 




Are you a citizen of the United States of America? iM.? 

Will you be 18 years of age on or before election day? Ci/'Ves O 
> If you responded /Vo to either of these quesltcns, do NOT complete this form- 


complete application 


Last Nan^e . i 

PDLCfll 

; Ad«lre-;s where 


— house nurriber and sirooi/road 


"btlcncL 


^^.3^ ivL^'aar LCjC- 

"'l:VQCGn±):Cafi ' 


-^± 3{S ........ 


MidrJIe Nan'-; 

Apt. No./LcI P.i) 
Telephone 


■> wiicrs you live — cfosastfce 

-I .'liaco.mb . 


If you do not have a house or streoi address. de^it>e It^cntion wiwe you live — cfosil streets or roads, landmarks. 




Mailirr, Adsriiss ,/ o For ysB on Drlvor ilt.nse/pjCjnal 10 sril VoJ.r R.gterotion o For uss on Voler RooisiriSion CT, 

o\F jF i®Ts VFFCr. 

iDNimbftr c/v.'cVtfpfV/tflPA’ £fCA oni pmviea ^(spropriate nui-Pbuf 

O l^ve a statu issuod driwor ficonsft or personallO card * . 

■y^l do not have a state Issued driver license or (XM-sonai ID car d. The last , tour difiiuol my Social Security Number are 
D '[ do not have a state Is.sueU driver iidanse, a state issued personal ID card or a Social Security Numbe- 
lO number v.-iii bft iii!s:<)n$:j la you far voca rcg/stmticp pufp^SL‘s 


~S19Q9/ 


Are you silli regisicres tp v 
Previajs Siroel Aadress 


It your last address? 


'.JYes O Wo OOnntKrtow If "fca" or 'Otvi'iKno^v" cmhrprof 
OCity Gf O Township of County 


Zip Code Registered under nan~.e of thvn. 


read, sign and date 

I certify that; 

— 1 am a citizen of tfie Unitod States. 

■“ 1 am a resident of the Stale cf Michioan and will be 
at least a 30-day resident of my city or township by 
eloction day. 

~ I will bti at least 18 y<:ars of age by eloctior day. 

— ,1 auihorim ca.nctillalicj.n of any previous rogistrstion. 

— The infrs.'matjon I have provided is true to the best 
of my knowledge under penr-'ty of perjury, If I have 
provided faSse information, I may be subject to a fine 
(’.r in'iprisonmerit or both under federal or state laws. 


//■ 

Applicant 


Sf^nalure of Appbcani 


Sign and date both spaces provided abot 


^ jjAi> 

.//// r/.,. 


r'.vG/ 

/ / 

■■ y 




.1 
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State cf Voter F^egistratsosi Appiiestl^sn 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 


Are you a citizen of the United States of America? .6 Yes O Kn 

Will you be 18 years of age on or before election day? >^Yes h iu; 

> U' you responded No to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 


complete application 


Jj',! Nsmc First Name Mkiciio Nan-e 

^ e / 1 - - SBEod - Mqc: e 

Address where yoy live — hcusti number and sirueUroSfl '■ Api 

KJ'SSto fhdAS . ...t{g/0L^...itm..b3r 

ZipCocJe Telephone 

’’ M... /rllMt ■. .. 

If you4o iiot havft-a^ house or street address, describe Location where >oii live — cross streets or roads iancjinariis elc 

0+Y 0±--.-..£hcii->.KJC;^'Cu__ 

• 5C.ityor Township where you live County where you live School Dislr t' 

— . —-OYimafe __Onipa;.y 

Wailing AdtJruBS I! diTferenf O For use ott Driver Licenseypersonal ID and Votw Registration "j For use on Votur Registration .)i ;> 
Date of Birth ' .> Male S^^’oTe' • • 

.2j.t.2.qJ?4a- .. 

. ID rJufhbcr chi-ch j/ipl/cfjL/K fex wip pfty/itftj sppivpriaift .wnf^' 

’> 1 have a hitjie Issued drivs r license or personal ID card # ..... .. Slate 

O I do not have a si nte issutid driver license or personal ID card. The Iasi four digits of my Social Security Number ore ..6/ Z 
O ) do not have a statn lsi;i«>d driver license, a state issued personal lO card or a Social Security Numbw. 

An 10 n-jmlw vvlH be nsHiptea to yixt /or vo;i7* reoisV2’.ion purposes 

Are you still regislarud lo vote at your lasi address? O Yes O Don't Know /f Ye.s - or Don't Xiow' p.ntw ... • 


- heuse number and siruer/road 


Zip Code Teiephe 



cross streets or roads, lancjmariis. etc. 


9333 


d (0 vote at your lasi address? 


Pravious Slrout Address 


O City or b Township of 


Registered under rvame of i! (Si'Xeiont than stiO'JO 



read, sign and date 


I certify that: 

— I am a citizen ol iho United Stales. 

— I a.Ti a resident of the State of Michigan and will be 
.'It least a 30-df:y resident of nty cily or township by 
election day, 

— I yr.'!! bo at least 1 8 years ol age by election day 

— 1 -djthnriie CDncellation of any previous reyislration. 

— The information I have provided is truo to the host 
of my knowledge under penalty of perjury. If l-havc. 
provided fa'se inform.ation. I may be subjitct lo a fine 
or imprisonment or both under federal t:r state lows. 


'3l9id/i9' Ui 


t,-SignaUs»cfApplicarH Y 


. D;iV 
// / ' /' 
i'SAr's, 


Sign and dale both spaces provided above. 
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Attachment 10 

Applications for two individuals. 

Three applications for first individual use three 
different dates of birth. 

Three applications for second individual use two 
different birth dates and apparently three different 
signatures. 

Police report is attached. 



45 




TnnOi 


»;n‘;Tr>vr 4n 
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State of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License/Personai Identification Card Address Change Form 


o 


1 

■ answer 


Are you a citizen of the United States of America? 

Will you be 1 8 years of age on or before election day? 


(^Yes 


O No 
O No 


► If you responded No to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 


complete application 

Last NameV 



and streei/road. 


Midoie Nai'ne 

Apt. No.^LotNo. 
Telephone 


y Zipcoae leiepnone ep-.ic-no. ^ 

. ...... 

If you do not have a house or street address, describe location where you live — eroes stree« or roeds, landmarks, etc. 


OCily or O Township where you live County where you live School District rioiawn 

- 

Mailing Address ireifferent O For use on Driver Lieer^e/Personal 10 end Voter Registratiws O For use or Voter Registration only 

Date of Birth 6 Male # Female • 

— - - 

ID Number check iipp/fciio'tf DO/T ano prrtv«e apprcpriiPte /lu/nbcv 

O I have a state Issued driver license or pensonal 10 card t State — - 

O I do not have a state issued driver license or personal 10 sard. The last four digit) of my Social Security Number are _ - . — . 

d I do not heve a staie issued driver license, a ^tate issued personal 10 card or a Social Seojrity Number. 

An ID numnnr 'jvill be assign^O co you for voter regisirat/on purposes. 

Are you still registered to vote at your last address? O Yes O No ODon'tKnow ft 'Yea' or- Don'tKnow cn.srprsv.ojs aotfrew 

Previous Street Address O City cr O Township of County 


Zip Code Registered under ^nsme of If OifferOrit tr<sn above 


read, sign and date 

I ceRify thati 

— I am a citiien of the United States. 

— I am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be 
at least a 30-day resident of my city or township by 

election day. 

— I will be at least 18 years of age by election day. 

— I authorize cancellation of any previous registration. 

— The Infer maiion i nave provided is .true to the best 
of my knowledge under penalty of perjury, If I have 
provided false information, f may be sutyeCt to a fine 
or imprisonment or both under federal or state laws. 



Sign and data both spaea* provided above. 

BcF0R£ MAILING. REMOVE TAfE AND FOLD .N MAi.r TO SEAL C..0SSL 


I Ar^fhRN’c uunrlc »n ^^rr.rTMi.rMk 
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07/16/200S 13t03 FAX S17 7884651 CITY OF JACKSON ^003 

State of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 

1 answer Are you a citizen of the United States of America? O No 

. Will you be 18 years of age on or before election day? O No 

> If you responded No to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 




o 

complete application 


Last Namp— . j. 

.SsmLe. 

/First Name 

Monhij 

Middle Name 

AddresshurHsre you J^e — house number and streelfroad ‘ JJ 

Apt. No./Lot No. 

L Jarh?/-! 

Zip Code 

Ml 

Telephone opchnal 

5n-GIP..-7/rj^ 

If you do. not have a house or sceet address, descrloe locaiion wh^ you live — cross streets or roads, landmarks, etc. 



O City or OTownshlp where you live 

Coun^ where you' live 

School District if i^npvrn 


Mailing Addrass if cllffsrsnt O For use on Driver License/Personal 10 ana Voter Registration O For use on Voter Registration only 

' ■ 

Date of Birth’ ®?^ale OFemale 


ID Number check appllcabfe bon yr>a spiyaprau numbe/ 

0 I nave a state issued driver license or personal ID card f State _ ; 

O 1 do not have a state Issued driver license or personal IDcerd. The test lour digits of my Social Security Number are 

O I do not have a state issued driver license, a state issued personal ID card or a Social Security Number. 

An ID number will be assigned ca you for iwer re^strathn purposes. 

fKTQ you still registered to vote at your last address? O Yes O No O Don't Know // 'Fes ' or "Don't Know” enter previous address 

Previous Street Address O Ciqr or O Township of County 


Zip Code Regist^ed untJer name of rf different toan above 


w read, sign and dale 

I certify that: 

~ i am a citizen of the United States, 

— I am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be' 
at least a 30-day resident of my city or township by 
election day. 

— 1 will be at least 19 years of age by election day. 

“ I authorize cancellation of any previous registration. 

— Tha' information I have provided is true to the best 
of my knowledge under penalty of peQ’ury. if I nave 
provided false information. I may be subject to a fine 
or imprisonment or both under federal or state laws. 



Sign and data both space* provided above. 

BEFDnE MAILING. RGMOvg TAPE AND rO.D N HALF TO SEAL CLOSfC 


Attachment 10 
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you liv« School District •/ « 

n 


I Driver Llcense/Personai lOand Voter Registration for use on Voter Registration only 


IDNumbsr ehscH BppUabi^ box an0 provtae zofiropriaii munoer 

O I have a state issued driver license or personal 10 card J State 

.■3 I do not nave a state issued driver license or personal ID card. Tt>e last tour digits of my Social Security Numder are 

O t do not nave a state issued driver license, a state issued personal ID card or a Social Security Number: 

An ID numoei’ ^Iri De assigned foyou for wafer rej/sfrati’ori purposes. 

Are you still registered to vote at your last address? O tfes O No O Don't Know If Yes" or 'Don't Know' entsrprsvicus address 

Previous Street Address O City or OTownship of County 

State ZipCode Registered, undername of if different than above 


W read, sign and date 

I cenffy that: 

— I am a ciCiten of the United Status. 

“ I am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be 
at least a 30-oay resident of my city or townsnip by 
election day. 

— I Will be at least 1 a years of age by election day. 

~ I authorize cancellation of any previous registration. 

— The information 1 have provided is true to the best 
of my knowledge under penalty of peijury. if I have 
provided false information, I may be subject to a fine 
or imprisonment or both under federal or state laws. 





Sign and date both spacaa provided above. 


BEFoste ma ung, aewovETAPs and ?o.d in half to seal closed 
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07/16/2008 13:03 FAI 517 7894651 


State of Michigan Voter Registration Application a 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 


Are you a citizen of the United Slates of America? ^ Yes ^ 

Will you be 18 years of age on Of before election day? ^Yes O No 

tf you responded A/o to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. ^ 


complete application 


■U ! 

Address where you live house number and streeVroad 



Ape. No,/ Lot No. 



Telephone opuor’a' 


If you oo not have u house or streer address, describe lecaticn where you live — cross straeo or roads, landmarks, etc. 

'^iiyor^^OTowrshipwhereyoulive County wiw you live School Distriei ri'/tn^~ 



Mailihg Address // cf/fferorrf O For use on Driver Liconse/Persooal ID and Voter fteglstrailcn O For use on Voter Registration only 


^ 

ID Number check app/Zcab/s box anaproviaa ippropriati number 

0 I have a stats Issued driver license or personal 10 card * State. Al, ' 

1 da nothavo aatate Issued driver license or personal 10 card. The last four digits of my Social Security Number are 
O I do not haw® a state issued driver license, a state issued personal ID card or a Social Security Number 
An ID rjumSisr will bs assignsd to you for voter registration purposes. 

Are you still registered to vote atyour last address? O Yes O No ODontKnow IF ''Yes'or 'Oon c Know* enter prevw' address 

Previous Street Address O City or OTownship of County 


Zip Code Registered under name of rf aiffsrent than above 


read, sign and date 
I csrtifv that: 

— I am a citizen of the United States, 

— I am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be 
at least a 30-doy resident of my city or township by 
election day. 

“ I will be at least 10 years of age by election day. 

— i authorize cancellation of any previous registration 
~ Tha Information I have provided is true to che best 

of my knowledge under penalty of perjury. )f I have 
provided false information. I may b® subject to a fine 
■ or imprisonment or both under federal or stale laws. 



Date 


Sign. and dat® both spacoa provided above. 


aesOHE MAIUNG. REMOVE TAPE ANO FOLD IN hALF TO SEAL CLOScC 
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Stale of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License /Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 

1 answer Are you a citizen of the. United States of America? (p^s O No' 

Will you be 16 years of age on or before election day? ^>^es O No 

> If you responded Afo to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 



complete application 


Last Name 

First Name 



Middle Name 

Address whare you live — house number and sirect/road 

... fTritlJ 

ApL No./Loc No. 

City 

ZipCode 

Ml 

Telephone ootlons' 

If you do not have a house or street address, describe location where you ilv« — cross streets or roads, landmarks, etc. 

0 City or O Township where you live 

Courfty where you live 

’ School District if known 

Mailing Address it Olfierent. .0 For use c 

ry- Pi/ 

srt Oriver License/Personal 10 and Voter Registration O For use on 

Veter Registration, only 

Dace of Birth 

OMaie Female 



ID Number cfiwk bb;r sna proviae apiYopelace number 

n I hava a state Issued driver license or personal lO card r . 


O I 00 not have a state issued driver license or personal 10 card. The last four digits of my Social Security Number are . 

O I do net have a state issued driver license, a state issued personal 10 card or a Social Security Number. 

An ID numbci' will be essigned coyou for voter reg/stracibn purposes. 

Are you stilt registered k> vote at your last address? C> Vfes O No Q Don't Know lf‘'Ye$" or "Don't Know' enra'prevpus address 


Previous Street Address 


OCity or O Township of 


County 


ZipCode Registered under name of ifolffs'snc tnanabovs 


read, sign and date 
I certify that: 

— I am a citizen of the Unhed States. 

- I am 3 resident of the State of Michigan and vi^il be 
at least a 3i>-day resident of my city or township by 
election day. 

- I will be at least 18 years of age by ^eaion day. 

— 1 autfioriie cancellation of any previous registration. 
~ The Information ) have provided is crus to the best 

of my knowledge under penalty of perjury. If I have 
provided false information, 1 may be suoj^ to a fine 
or imprisonment or both under fedwel or state laws. 



S'- "ZAI*'---} ?" 

Si^isture of Applkmt 

Date 

, XO'^V- . . 


1 ’ Sgnaiureo^a^plicant 

Data 




Sisn end date both specea provided above. 

BEFons Vailing, aemovc 7Ai»e a.nd fOLO in NALf ro ssal closed 


Attachment 10 
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07/16/2008 11;03 FAX 517 7884651 


CITY OF JA.CKSON' 


State of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change Form 


1 

2 


answer Are you a citizen of the United States of America? ® Yes O No 

Will you be 1 8 years of age on or before election day? ^Yes O No 

V If you responded No to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 

complete application 



UiUtH.. - - - 

ID Numecr cnt'ct siipiiaais' Mx ina p^oviaa appropriate nunicrer 
O I have a state Issued driver license or personal tO card # 


OMale OFornate 


I do npc have e state Issued driver license or persortei lO card. Tne last tour digiq of my Social Security Number are . 
I do not nave a state issued driver license, a state issued personal 10 card or a Social Security Number 
Ar^ ID njmoer will ne sssignen to you for. voter registration ourposes. 


A/c you still registered to vote at your last address? 


OYes O No O Don't Know If "Yes' or 'Don't Know' i 


Previous Street Address 


O City w O Township of 


Begistered under name of if different than sberve 


readi sign and date 


I eerti^ that: 

— I am a citizen of the United States. 

— I am a resident of the State, of Michigan and will bo 
at. least a 30-day resident of my city or township by 
election day, 

— I will be at least 18 years of age by election day- 

— I authoriie cancellation of any previous registratiorv 

— The information I have provided is true to the best 
of my knowledge under penalty of pegury. If I have' 
provided false information. I may be subject to' a fine 
or Imprisonment or both under fodcrai or state laws. 





d dat« both spaces provided above. 


E .MAlUVe. REMOVE TAPE XHD FOLD :k -ALr TO SEAI. CLOSrC 
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CITY OF JACKSON 


o JACKSON POLICE DEPART MENT 

^ " J rimes of Incident: 

g LocatiOTiIncidept Occurred (Address or Block-No.) [ Ri^oftedT 

CoicpIain^CLast, First, Middle, Suffw) 


I of Incident; Datc(s) of Incident: 

to< 

Reported Time /Date Dist. 

^U3 ^ 

ID.O.B. 


MI3849700 

Incident iS: 

Related Incident# 
Phone (Home) 
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CITY OF JACKSON 


11003 



Arreted Wss Armed With: (ChJk up to two) (Enter A 
Box if Automatic) 

OIQ Unarmed 140 Shotgun D 

liaFircamja 150 Othsr Firearm □ 

(Type not stued) 200 Lethal CuUinfi Instrument 

120 Handgun □ (c.g, SwltchbJade, Knife. Etc.) 

jOgCju^lMk ^k/Brass Knuckles 

Vlcrtmj (Last, First, Middle, Suffix) 


Type of Arrest: 

OP On View 

S □ Summon/Cited 

T Q Taken into Custody 

Arrest Charge: ~~ 

Clortiing/OtherDMeription: 

~ 

Nickaame: 

Height 

Weight I Hair £ycs 


Address: (Street, Clry, State, Zip) 


Phone fWork') 


D.O.B. 

□ Male 1 1 

/ / 

□ Female 1 1 

1 


□ White 

□ Black 


D American Indian 
□ Hispanic 
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t3004 





oa-oiao8o 

REPORTING OFFICER: 
INCIDENT TYPE: 
INCIDENT LOCATION: 
CIRCtTKSTANCES : 


D3TECTIV3 DEAN SCHUETTB JR./022 

VOTER FRAUD 

132 W. ADDISON ST. 


^ 0^1 > ! investigate a possible voter fraud oompl.int The 

ftorthe t T 1*"=“= '=»« PtovldedTo »e ope Lino 

Mur^hv a d ■1'° Attorney Jackson Michigan frog Suaaa, 

SSL “ty 

r° "lltiple and guestionabU voter 

StLtrLriS?oLrs“ * 1=13 "itii «>. 

.-etteiB and in uotal chere were sax State of Michigan voter 

SSlStLL "Sistration application had 

e . ' '*'• ““““ ’■‘9*”= ‘“Ah'* comet. Three of the 

applications hao the nane of Arikkah Jimenez and the other three had 

St TLd eSIf' ^ waxrLrSLLf 

r "viewing the information on eaca 

application .ne date, of birth were not the seme for the seme names. 

tracking down both Jimenet and Battle T at»anmmi.aaa 4 ► 

Lynn fes.,1 end Susan M.irphy with ne“tiL LLL^ts 
Murphy was on vacation and 1 then left a message for fosLl 

tLs r^Lm —*<>=<> "" -amea which is also sLLw to 

^tempted to contact individuals, at 13S ». Mdison St. however wa. 

, ■ j ^ appear that someone was home however no ora wo-n a 

loL^af'w "ighbora StLl °L 

ormed ^at a Arikkab Jimenez no longer lives on Addison St 'ud h 
does not know who the new occupants ate inj A~ik,i, ? v 
the last couple of weeks. I tSS Ldrc^.LLLh ^ 

Randolph St. identified as .Monique Battle. ’ ‘ at SD5 

Btu1°SfL-''LS reeid^iea which she stated eh- 

Miehi%L“L“ LLt"tirsLmt2roL%SL "TLL ^ 

before „d certal.uly ha. not filled tLL^;nf' tl 

that that le not her writing, the. phone nu*et if not herS, fit 
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belongs Co her oouein irikiah Jlmenar i„d also the dat, 
all wong . 


of birth are 


Battle told cne that she has no Idea who would have filled her 
Information out but once again has never' filled out . form like ch- s 
and that the aiganturee are not hern, she than provided me vich 10 
sig^turea that aha did in front of me on a piece of paper which uss 
Obviously not tne same that vas on fne application forms. 

Battle told me that ahe vaa gust’ with her cousin Jimenez on the day 
before and Jimenez never told her about anything like this and has no 
Idea who could have done this. ' Battle told me that she would assist 
us an this investigation if anything else is needed and prior to 
departing she told me that she haa never lived at 132 W. Addision Bt 
that Ghe hae always been at 505 Randolph Sc . 


Battle was aole ,co provide me wich a location of, Jimenez as sh“ has 
recently moved from W. Addision St. to Pringle Ave in the City of 
Jackson. sh«n responded over to Pringle where 1 did in fact make 
contact with Jimenez. 

Jimenez waa informed about the voter registration applications chat I 
which she cold me chat she doesn't know what . I am 
talking about, l then provided her with the three registration 
application forms which she i««in»ediacely pointed out that the names are 
spelled incorrectly for her name and without asking her quescione she 
told me the hand writing that is on all these forms is chac of her 
babies father who she identified as Antonio Johnson a parolee, she 
told me chat she 'has never seen these registration applications nor 
has she filled them out and that is without a doubt the handwriting of 


I asked how sure she was and she told me 200% sure. I aaked her how 
she was BO sure chat he would have done this and she said not only is 
it his handwriting but when he got out of prison he waa working at a 
, place in Detroit where he wao getting paid to register people to. 
vote. Jinisnea said that she cannot remewber the name of the place he 
was wcrking however his parole officer would know this and he is 
currently locked up on a parole violation. She told me that back in 
May or June he did call her from Detroit and wanted her social 

refUBOd to give him and now with me brining 
- her believed that It, may have something to do with this . She 

cur..^r said that if she found anything with his handwriting on it she 
would call me as that would also prove who did this. 

1 did speak with hyna Pessel who did return my call at approximately 
which she inquired about the investigation I ^ 
told her. of my findings and trenild her notified. 



003-010080 

DBTE'CriVE D. SCHUETTB, -JRsljk 
^7/25/00, 1242 hours 
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t^iooe 


O 


Supplement 
Case : 

Reporting: Det. Dean SchuetCe Jr. 

CircumscanceB : Aiit.onlo D^uan Johnson is currently 
incarcerated at the Chancer Road facility which i a the 
JaeJtaon County Jail. On 7/25/08 I did make contact with A. 
Johnson where an interview was completed. 

Prior .'to- interviewing. A. Johnson 1 conpleted a Statement of 
Rights form with him. Mr. Johnson C 2 ui read/write/ he 
obtained his GSD, is not under the influsiice, and does feel 
ia control of himself. I went through Mr. Johnson's rights 
with him which he did indicate chat he understands and 
signed the form to speait with me. 

Interview Antonio Johnson: 1 cold him why I wa 9 there at 
which point I showed hits the voter registration applications 
with the initials of AJ In che upper comer. A. Johnson 
chat those are his initials and he is the one who put 
than there. 

X. Johnson said that during the time frame of May 20D8 
through June 13th', 2000 he was working for a group called 
Acorn out of Detroit Michigan. A. Johnson said that through 
his position, he was to register voters anrf to keep his job 
he needed anywhere from 10-15 xegiscracions each work day. 

I asked A. Johnson why he would fill out', three forms for 
both A. Jimenez and M. Battle. A. Johnson told me' that in 
certain circumecancee this would be alright if Jitzenaz and 
Battle did not receive a voter card through the first form 
coTiipleted. Johnson said that the writing on each form is 
hie which I asked why be would sign Battle's and Jimenez's 
names. Johnson once again told me Chat if the person he is 
registering is not available he could sign their name. l 
pointed out chat the dates of births for the two are 
different. A. Johsnon told me that each forme completed he 
was on the phone with Battle and Jimenez and they would be 
the source of the information that he wrote down. 

I asked A. Johnson who was his sx^ervisor at Acom which he 
identified as Latoya Anderson, African-American, 
approximately 24yeaxs of age. He did not have a contact 
ni^sr for her or for the con^any. I asked A. Johnson if 
hie EUpervlsor had him create forms which he Bald no. 


<u 

08-018000 

Voter Fraud — 

< 


ACTION: Supplement completed. 

Case Closed l/79/(iS 

^^D22djs 
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iThi - ^ — 

/ city 01 Jackson. Michigan 

Pollcs CSepartment 

STATHMEm' OF RIGHTS 


incident No.: 

::uesiicrs c-r make any stais-fTten*. ycu must fully understand your nohis: 


^7/'ou navs a right iG rsmain silent. 

^^?!^Anything you say can and will be used against you in a court of law. 

T' ^ consult with a lawyer before you answer any questions or make any statement and 

to have him present dunng questioning or while m^ng a statement. 

If you cannot afford a lawyer, one will be appointed for you before questioning or at any time duhno 
f -. questioning, if you sodesire. ^ ’ >iM-»uuiiuy 

/ nr=°= answer questions >or make any statement without consulting a. lawyer or having a lawyer 

present, you will still have the absolute nght to stop at any time you wish and to answer no further ■ 
no further statement, or you may atany time you wish stop answering questions or 
making any statement until you consult with a lawr or have a lawyer present during the questioning, 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT AND WAIVER 

The ^ove.statsment of my rights has been read and explained to me, havs had an opporlunitv to aak 
questions concerning my rights, and I now fuiiy understand what my rights are. I wish to ^iswerqu^stiona 
or to^make a statement without first consulting with a lawyer and without having a lawyer preseVdurina 
questioning. 1 waive my rights to remain silent and to the presence of a lawyer at tSe and " wish to 
state that no promises or threats have been ma^ to me or ^nst me or ai^others 


(Signed)^^ 




'IN THE PRESENCE OF: 
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_ CITY OF Jackson 


5-1015 


’ SOiTSP 


PROPERTY REPORT FORM I 

JACKSON POLICE DEPARTMENT • JACKSON COUNTY SHERIFF DEPARTMENT i 

216 El WASHINGTON ST. “ 212 W. WESLEY ST, ^ 

JACKSON, Michigan 49201 t= 

ARREST nVESCNO 



X *•*““ . EMPOMM UoR<-OMs 



' Tv ' :1--' •• ' ' ' 

BAR CODE LABEL' 

-t':-' '• '■■■''s.i '• ^ osRuidiMjaM., • >.vVb.\|-. 





.PB6PfflTT:5HOlR»;B& 'ti^VlDEIICE. ' □ FgRFmUjl^ qfOIIHD .:p;8AfEKMPIM6 . D aTp/TlMER f Q TO BE DESTJOYED. 


' cuss 

[ Vltu* 



».s 





|di>06tyi>c suiwwt" 

■ ■ L... I 




BAR CODE LABEL 


BHOPERTY BHOULb BE; -d EVIDEHCE . □ FORFEirUBE □ FOlmo □ SBFEKEEPIHC □ BTO/FmDEB □ TB BE bESTRDYEB 


1.; WTW /; 

1 ' 

;p: - 



V0C<E8R<. 

-.f:: ,.-J 

Lift';.".',;— 






ij2l^ 


5KC«»YiotMa 


[OuwniTY •• 


BAR CODE LABEL 


_P;pPE«TYS!iOliEblE=‘-.D EHDE»j!E . . □ FOBFEIYURE O FOll.D □ BAFEKEEFIHli □ RrO/FmPEB . □ TD BE DESTROYED 


...S 


BAR CODE LABEL 


-aEswjpTiovOFEArunHr i^sTs - iRnnci .ei.sTx • buuai . rt 

1 JUliOTWE 


auwrnv 


Keen j 

1 OUE 


PHQPERTY SHOULD BE: □ EVIDENCE 

n FORFEITURE . 

□ FOUND □ SAFEKEEPING C 

] RTO/FINDER □ TO BE DESTROYED 


YE**.. [■ 


•WOiEtlEWI 

3r 


• I •• . vsmcLesTYd 

. . I 

iD-.j>BYLETJtF(saji"ro; .■ 


L 

LI9eNSE>UUD3t 

1 ■ 

. v.t«»(«otaoiYiEfii;E:.cw«i«:TeatsYes. „ , ' , 


17. PROPERTY STATUS 

1 Slcfftft/aecoyered (WO) 


18. PROPERTY CLASS 


oSbjHhm 
oa AiUDbiabllct 
V’ ilciaie 
Cf: Buses 
OS ClAlftMo.'Fuib 

or Conpmr hi'i'Senware 


1 Dr«5rtsrcff(lt isjp, 


17J*-.Yllf>yPr«,l*5t* 

itillvesrack 
iebMi.(Uirp;sle] 
so ruf/arcy %% 9ndins (flhstf 

71 Fle^U; tSfetiiiiRYb SGIboh 

71 ran pjtflsi icM dna;} 37 CeiIie 

ucniceE^DMin 38WL.°>nAx/ 

nilorM(vnrVM)Eief 29inL>iiaifl 

2S PDi3«EA«MtecB/«9llcR 77i>aaq!fMaaiy 

38 1V/VCFVA<tfcI U acttr 

77 nttniilfn;i (Sxs. SBSpNUOvRt 

2SF!’B'V(hbl» 28.Dni6Tlif 

2aSnttDres(s»tefi!j!ij . nCmSirsim 

•WSlntfUsfSWWBStO 32ri£ali«(<«E-fcn!i 


3;3>kbvs{esmpAI 0 ClltasriUi 
arSncrantloiMansluYltig] oaHarah 
Jj MvfustH 


M VCrphFnv 
07 OfluOl 
(B CSWNVCDKbS 


» JblinoYFn 

M. DRUG QUAKTITT 
Welgf't!t3Ms|milMs... 
n. DHllC WEiWtfiEMBNT 


n 8iil] 0-jr( 

5L Jetor. 
jU Oeseje Uii 
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Attachment 1 1 

Application uses incorrect date of birth and incorrect 
last four digits of the Social Security number. 


r 



StatA of Michigan Voter Registration Application 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Idenlification Card Address Change Form 


Are you a citizen of the United States of America? .^^Ytes O No ^ 

Will you be 1 8 years of age on or before election day? j3^es O No < 

> If you responded No to either of these questions, do NOT complete this form. 


complete application 

Last Name First Name Middle Name 

-Jtc^kr ' 

Address where you live — house number and streeUroari Apt. No.yLOt No. 

Xh^S. pcd'y'Cr g- , 

City lipCode Telephone cja-'ifdi 

4^47 

If you do not have a house or street address, describe location where you live — cross streets or roads, landmarks, etc. 


-igQ^ity m OTbwnship where you live 


County vittere you live 


Mailing Address indifferent > For use on Driver License/Personal ID andVoten^^stratlon o For use on Voter Registration, only ' 


Oats of BirtlYj \ OFemale i n u /'> ^ i 

' ' ;::_y i 

ID Number cheiK^plicaji^ box and provide appiofinaio number ' 

D I have a state issued driver license or personal ID card t . . J. State-/- .jJ. ; 

■') I do not have a stale issued driver license or personal.lD card. The last four digits of my Social Security Number are 
O I do not have a state issued driver license, a state Issued personal 10 card or a Social Security Number. 

Art. ID numfier will be sssigned to you for voter regist/gdon purpose$. 

Arc you still registered to vote at your last address? O No >C)Qo'lKrx)w tf ’Ves” or 'Oon'r fCnow' enter priv.ou-. .?rt/rosi 

Previous Street Address -sC^ity cr .T Township of County 

_ ■ 


read, sign and date 


Zip Code Registered under name of It aifferem than above • 




I certify than ^ 

V.rp«t».r,..srappll,-a.s,_ ' _ *«• [)g,g 

“ I am a citizen of the United States. ... A l\ ^ — - 9 

, — I am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be ! X / / If fif y 

at least a 30-day resdent of my city or township by I Sig^urerfA^itw*^ Datc^ ' 

election day, 

~ I will be at least 18 years of age by election day. 1 

— I .authorize cancellation of any.previous registration. . 

— The information I have provided is true to the best 

of my knowledge under penalty of perjury. If I have Sign and date both spaces provided above, 

provided false information, I may be subject to a fine 

or imprisonment or both under federal or state laws. EcFOP.e mailimo. ncMOVt tape and FOLb m half to seal CLC; 


Uj'^ilo'S 
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Attachment 12 

Two applications dated 20 days apart for same 
individual appear to have different handwriting styles 
and signatures. The applications were received by the 
clerk’s office the same day. 
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^ CLERK'S OFFICE 

W read^ sign and date 

i cartify that: 

- I am a dtiten of the United States 

- ( am a resident of the State of Michigan and will be 
at least a 30-day resident of my city or township by 
elettion day. 


~ I will be at least 1 8 years of age by election day, 

“ I authorize cancellation of any previous registration, 
- The Information I have provided is true to the bast 
of my knowledge under penalty of per[ury. If i have 
provided false information, I may be subject to a fne 
or imprisonment or both tinder federal or state law?. 



Sign end date bath spaces provided above. 

BE'OBE MAILING. HEMOVE TAPE AND ?OLD IN HALF TO SEAL CLOSED 
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SEP-03-200e 14;4G SPRINGFIELD TUP 2436342316 P.03/03 

State of Michigan Voter Registration ApplicatSi ^ ^ / 

and Michigan Driver License/Personal Identification Card Address Change Form yPT— 

- fu, 

I answer Are you a citizen of the United States of America? ^es O No 

Will you be 18 years of age on or before election day? \>Ves O No 

► If you raapondad No to either of theae questions, do NOT complete this form. 


^ complote application 

Last Name 


Address wrrera you livo — house numder and street/road 




First Name 

.yt:Zyy-Z}e:/ 


Mi^leName . 






/ > •( Zip Code Telephone opWr}9l 

Ml 

II ,04 do loceioi^iy,. you ,i„ _ 

O City or O Township where you live 


Courxy whar« you Ihre 


School Dfscriec \f known 


° ““ LfceordPesonU I^M VoiTessIwotion" i fo, we on VoUr RogiwoOon only ' 

OFemale ~ 


DateorSirth 




'iiuM 

etiecK am 


ki- 


rn Numbor Wtf wfc<«. eo« ^pp^„e mmto 

O t have fl sms issued driver license or parsonol ID card # 


o ! dZ! r” 

° 4^= — -^^i.bd.iaor.S 


Are you still ragiste rep to vole at your last address? 
Previous Street Address 




OY.O ON. o pen-, Kn™, „ „r •Dor.tllhc^- enrerpre.iow address 
o city or OTownshlp of ~Ceur>ty ^ ^ 


fmz'Tm 


zip Code 


Registered under name of if differerjt than stwve 


:>prii'}gf[eldtvvp 

'-i^.FflK'SOFRCe 

read, sign and date 


I certify thpi: 

- I am a citlien of thte United States. 

eSon «S ■’» 

- I h/iU be a. least la years of ago by election d,y. 

- I euthorae conceiiation ol any previous registration 
The iniurmation 1 have provided Is true to the beat 

0to7ldS°iJ'“°‘r“'"'‘‘’' hi P«Juty. Ill have 

piovided laiso inlormatlon. 1 may be subject to a Hne 
or Imprisonment or both under federal or state lae/s 



KFOBE UAIUNG. BEMOVIE TAPE AND FOLD IN HALF TO SEAL CLOSEO. 


AUilchment 12 
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Mr. McCarthy. Part of this will probably answer some of the 
questions of my colleague, Mrs. Lofgren. 

This section right here is just from the Department of Elections, 
State of Michigan — pertaining to ACORN, whereas some of these 
applicants, 15 years old, 7 years old, lives in Canada, but — could 
answer a lot of questions you had of my colleague, Mr. Frank, as 
well. 

But today this hearing and these panels really is something 
House Administration has been looking at over the last 2 years. We 
have had a contested election we have studied. We have gone 
through looking at voter fraud. 

We have also looked at — which I am very interested in hearing 
in the second panel, Mr. O’Leary — also those who are being denied 
their right to vote are Servicemen and women. You will find today, 
and hopefully many will listen, that a number of those votes are 
not counted. They arrived too late — these are our brave men and 
women serving overseas. And I think when you think about defend- 
ing this country and the right to participate in an election, we can 
actually do a lot more. We can do a lot better. And we have 41 days 
to go. 

We have had a hearing on a number of bills. One, the MVP Act, 
I think will solve a lot of the problems as we look forward. 

But the hearing today, we will look at the voter fraud. We will 
also look at the eligibility and making sure all of the votes are 
counted and that those serving in other parts of this world defend- 
ing this Nation have the right to vote, as well. 

And I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very, very much. 

We also have our good friend from the Judiciary Committee, Jim 
Jordan of Ohio. Did you have any comments you would like to 
make at this time, sir? 

Mr. Jordan. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will have some 
questions later. 

Mr. Conyers. All right. Very good. 

And we also have Charles Gonzalez, distinguished Member from 
Texas on the Elections Subcommittee. We would like to welcome 
him here to Judiciary and ask if he has any comment. 

Mr. Gonzalez. [OFF MIKE] 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

We have some distinguished witnesses in the first panel: Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Suleman, Mr. Farrell, and Mr. Cortes. 

Pedro Cortes is the current secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. He is also the chief election official and president of 
the National Association of State Secretaries. Before that he was 
executive director of the Pennsylvania Governors’ Advisory Com- 
mission on Latino Affairs and served with the Pennsylvania State 
Civil Service. 

We welcome you. All witnesses’ testimony will be included in the 
record. And we invite you to begin our discussion today. Welcome 
to the Committee. 
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TESTIMONY OF PEDRO A. CORTES, SECRETARY OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE (NASS) 

Mr. Cortes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, Chairman Conyers, Chairwoman Lofgren, Rank- 
ing Member Franks, Chairman Nadler, Ranking Member McCar- 
thy. I am honored to be here today to testify in two capacities: as 
Pennsylvania Secretary of State and chief election official; and as 
president of the National Association of Secretaries of State, also 
known as NASS. 

I would like to discuss the states’ readiness for the November 
2008 election, including efforts in Pennsylvania. 

The Nation’s state chief election officials have been working hard 
to ensure eligible voters will have a positive voting experience and 
an election that is fair, accurate, accessible and secure. There has 
been a dramatic increase in voter registration figures, and pre- 
dictions of high turnout. Nearly 58 million Americans voted in the 
2008 presidential primaries. I am here to report that state election 
officials take their responsibilities seriously, and that the states 
will be prepared for a potential record turnout in November. 

NASS proactively conducted a survey of all states’ chief election 
officials. Our objective was to gain insight into the states’ efforts 
to inform and prepare voters, increase and facilitate voter partici- 
pation, ensure that polling places run smoothly on Election Day, 
and communicate election results to the public. The NASS report, 
which is being released today, is titled, “Engaging the Energized 
Electorate: NASS Survey on State Preparations for the 2008 Presi- 
dential Election.” I have copies of that report available with me. 

The survey responses demonstrated the states have concentrated 
their preparations in three major areas: one, voter participation; 
two, polling place management; and three, election results report- 
ing. 

First, to enhance voter participation, states are conducting vig- 
orous statewide public outreach campaigns to inform voters about 
everything from registration deadlines to identification require- 
ments and absentee or early voting options. A growing number of 
states are using the internet and social networking sites such as 
YouTube and MySpace. Many states, including Pennsylvania, are 
also offering tools such as polling place locators, voter registration 
lookups, and provisional ballot trackers. 

Others have targeted outreach efforts to mobilize young voters, 
senior voters, voters with disabilities, military and overseas civilian 
voters and alternative language voters, among others. 

The second area of preparation, polling place management and 
operations, seeks to ensure the positive experience on Election Day. 
Efforts in this area include broadening the pool of potential poll 
workers by seeking students, bilingual citizens, private sector and 
state employees; maintaining consistency in poll worker training; 
and establishing standards to provide assurance that poll workers 
are properly equipped to administer voting, handle emergencies, 
and use election systems. 

Finally, states are enhancing election results reporting features 
for 2008 while maintaining transparency to boost voter confidence. 
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This is done via new interactive Web sites and through laws en- 
acted for improving post-election audits and audit procedures. 

NASS also created CanIVote.org, the association’s nonpartisan 
Web site that serves as a portal to state and local election sites. 
In addition to voter registration lookups and polling place locators, 
voters can use the site to find state-specific information on polling 
place hours, voter registration deadlines, identification require- 
ments and how to become a poll worker. 

In my home state of Pennsylvania, election officials remain com- 
mitted to eliminating barriers to voting and to conducting fair, ac- 
curate, accessible and secure elections. The Department of State, 
working closely with the Commonwealth’s 67 counties, is building 
upon the lessons of the primary to prepare for November 4. 

One way we are preparing in Pennsylvania is through the use of 
technology. For example, the Commonwealth has benefited from 
the Statewide Uniform Registry of Electors, more commonly known 
as SURE. SURE is the centralized voter registration and election 
management system used by the counties and the department to 
ensure the accuracy and integrity of the Commonwealth’s voter 
registration records. All 67 counties have used SURE since 2006. 
The innovative use of technology gives counties increased flexibility 
for more employees to enter voter registration data. 

Pennsylvania also values voter education. The Department is 
proud of Ready. Set. Vote, an interactive voter education campaign 
that features television, radio, print, online and out-of-home adver- 
tising. The campaign’s goal is to ensure that Pennsylvania voters 
are familiar with voting processes, rights and technology. 

An important component of this campaign is VotesPA.com, the 
Commonwealth’s online voting information and resource center. 
Through VotesPA.com, Pennsylvanians can find information about 
voting rights and procedures, locate directions to their polling 
place, and may even sign up for election-related reminders sent di- 
rectly to their mobile devices. 

In August, Pennsylvania adopted an innovative, secure online 
tool offered by the Federal Voting Assistance Program at the De- 
partment of Defense that provides military and overseas citizen 
voters the option of requesting and/or receiving absentee ballots 
electronically through the Federal program’s Web site. As of today 
34 counties, including Philadelphia and Allegheny, have availed 
themselves of this program. 

These are only a few examples of the many election initiatives 
underway in Pennsylvania and throughout the United States. 
Based on these preparations, I am confident that the Nation, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, will be well prepared for the general election 
and that we will have a well-informed electorate. 

On behalf of my colleagues at NASS, thank you for your support 
in safeguarding our most fundamental right of citizenship. I appre- 
ciate your invitation to testify today. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cortes follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Pedro A. Cortes 
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Testimony of Hon. Pedro A. Cortes, Pennsylvania Secretary of State, and 
President, National Association of Secretaries of State 

Before the Subcommittee on Elections of the Committee on House Admiuistration aud the 
Subcommittee on the Constitution, Civil Rights and Civil Liberties of the Committee on the 
Judiciary - Joiut Oversight Hearing on Federal, Slate anil Local Efforts to Prepare for the 
2008 (ieneral Election 

Good morning. Chairwoman Lofgren (D-CA), Ranking Member McCarthy (R-CA), Chairman 
Nadler (D-NY) and Ranking Member Franks (R-AZ). I am honored to be here today to testify in 
two capacities: as Pennsylvania Secretary of State and chief election official; and as President of 
the National Association of Secretaries of State (NASS). I would like to discuss states' readiness 
for the November 2008 election, including our specific efforts in Pennsylvania. I will begin by 
discussing national efforts. 

The nation’s chief state election officials, 39 of whom are represented by NASS, have been 
working hard to ensure eligible voters will have a positive voting experience and an election that 
is fair, accurate, accessible and secure. To achieve this in a presidential election year is a 
challenge given our decentralized electoral system that includes an estimated 7,800 local election 
jurisdictions, 200,000 polling sites, 2 million poll workers and, for this year, somewhere between 
125 and 200 million voters. 

Dramatic increases in registration figures and predictions of high turnout are driving state 
preparations this year. Nearly 58 million Americans voted in the 2008 presidential primaries. 
Based on the successful outcome, there is every indication that states will be fully prepared for a 
potential record turnout in November. 

Recognizing the widespread interest in what states are doing to prepare for the general election, 
and the tendency for reports and news stories to focus on what could go wrong, NASS conducted 
a survey of all the chief state election officials. Our objective was to gain insight into the states’ 
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efforts to inform and prepare voters, increase and facilitate voter participation, ensure that 
polling places run smoothly on Election Day and communicate election results to the public. 
The NASS report, which is being released today, is titled. Engaging the Energized Elecloraie: 
Survey on Sla/e F reparations for (he 2008 Presidenlial Eiedion. 

Here is what the state survey responses demonstrate: 

During the last several years, states have overhauled their election systems under the Help 
America Vote Act of 2002 (HAVA) and successfully introduced major election-administration 
reforms on everything from voting systems to statewide voter registration databases, provisional 
voting, poll worker recruitment and training, and more. As part of these efforts, they have 
introduced innovative election practices that build upon HAVA’s requirements while at the same 
time addressing the unique history, tradition and legal structure in each state. 

This year, the states have concentrated preparations in three major areas; voter participation, 
polling place management and election results 

First, since the 2006 midterm elections and the passage of HAVA’s deadlines, states have made 
progress in providing resources and coordinated-messaging designed to enhance voter 
participation. States are conducting vigorous, statewide public outreach campaigns to inform 
voters about everything from registration deadlines to identification requirements and absentee 
or early voting options. A growing number of states are using the Internet and social networking 
sites to share their message with voters. For example, the Missouri Secretary of State’s office 
has a 3 Minnie Guide lo Voting in Missouri that they first featured on their state website, and 
then also posted to YouTube and MySpace. Similarly, Arizona plans to address questions on 
ballot measures and the voting process through statewide town hall meetings. 

Due to the use of statewide voter registration databases, states are offering online tools such as 
polling place locators (in 40 states), voter registration lookups (in 29 states) and provisional 
ballot trackers (in 18 states). In a number of states, including Delaware, Washington and my 
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home state of Pennsylvania, voters can use online tools such as polling place locators to get 
maps, driving directions and parking details. 

Many states have further introduced targeted outreach efforts to mobilize young voters, senior 
voters, voters with disabilities, military and overseas civilian voters and alternative language 
voters, among others. 

For individuals unable to wait in line on Election Day, or for those who do not wish to wait, 
many states have adopted early or absentee voting. Thirty-one states allow in-person, absentee 
voting before the election and twenty-eight states allow absentee voting by mail, without the 
prerequisite of demonstrating a legal excuse. Where available, these options will reduce lines on 
Election Day. 

The second area of preparation, polling place management and operations are largely a function 
of local government, although states are helping cities and counties prepare to handle the rush of 
voters at the polls. The goal is to ensure a positive experience on Election Day. This 
collaboration is aimed at broadening the pool of potential poll workers by seeking students, 
bilingual citizens, private sector and state employees. It also promotes uniformity in training 
volunteers through online instruction, video refresher resources and extensive statewide 
conferences. 

For 2008, consistency is the hallmark of state poll worker training efforts. California has 
established a Task Force on Uniform Poll Worker Training Standards to provide 
recommendations and to ensure that all of the state’s poll workers are properly equipped to 
administer voting, handle emergencies and use election systems. Minnesota has a detailed 
procedures guide and training video for all counties. Iowa has a three-day poll worker 
certification program which is held in each jurisdiction across the state. A number of states also 
provide online poll worker training. 

Increased polling place efficiency measures, such as the adoption of electronic poll books, are 
also enabling states to improve administration and enhance customer service. These initiatives 
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complement states' intensive contingency planning, expanding the scope of their efforts beyond 
natural disaster and security threats to include strategies for dealing with equipment breakdowns, 
ballot shortages, long lines, poll worker shortages and other election-related scenarios. 

In many states, election officials are either increasing the number of ballots they order or 
encouraging localities to do so in anticipation of high voter turnout in November. For example, 
precincts in Ohio that use Direct Recording Electronic (DRE) systems must provide backup 
paper ballots in an amount equal to 25% of the precinct turnout in 2004, Voters waiting in line 
must also be informed that they can choose to vote using the paper ballot if they do not want to 
wait for a DRE machine. 

Finally, states are offering enhanced election result reporting features for 2008 and shoring up 
post-election auditing and reporting procedures to maintain transparency and boost confidence in 
election outcomes. While states like Minnesota and Kentucky have been providing this 
information for some time, Missouri recently employed new mapping and graphics features on 
its Election Night Reporting Web site, which aids the media and campaign officials when 
analyzing the information and results provided. Twenty-three states have existing laws for post- 
election audits, and other states are seeking to establish or improve audit procedures. 

NASS also created CanlVote.org. the association’s nonpartisan Web site that serves as a portal to 
state and local election sites. In addition to the voter registration loolcups and polling place 
locators, voters can use the site to find state-specific information on polling place hours, voter 
registration deadlines, identification requirements and how to become a poll worker. 

In addressing the preparations specific to my home state of Pennsylvania, I can assure you that 
we remain committed to eliminating barriers to voting and to conducting fair, accurate, 
accessible and secure elections. 
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The Department of State, working closely with the Commonwealth’s 67 counties, is building 
upon the lessons of the primary to prepare for November T*. 

One way is through the use of technology. For example, Pennsylvania has benefited from the 
Statewide Unifomi Registry of Electors, more commonly referred to as SURE. SURE is the 
centralized voter registration and election management system used by the counties and the 
Department to ensure the accuracy and integrity of the Commonwealth’s voter registration 
records. All 67 counties have used SURE since 2006. 

Over the last two years the Department has worked diligently to increase the system’s capacity to 
process records. During the primary, the SURE system performed well and enhancements 
continue to be implemented. A public portal allows voters to find their own registration and 
polling place information on the Department’s Web site. A separate county portal enables 
elections staff to view and certify voter registration statistics, enter and track provisional ballots 
and enter election night returns. The innovative use of technology gives counties increased 
flexibility for more employees to enter voter registration data. This additional data entry 
capability is helping counties complete the task of entering new voter applications. 

With less than two weeks until the October 6"' registration deadline, more than 8.5 million 
Pennsylvanians are registered to vote in the election and thousands more are submitting their 
applications. SURE technology has streamlined the registration process and has improved the 
ability to provide timely confirmation. 

Pennsylvania also values voter education. The Department is proud of Ready.Sel.Vote, an 
interactive voter education campaign that features television, radio, print, online and out-of-home 
advertising. Ready. Set.Vote . has empowered us to communicate with a diverse audience, 
including military members, college students and persons with disabilities. Specific 
advertisements were created in Chinese, Korean and Spanish. The campaign’s goal is to ensure 
that Pennsylvania voters are familiar with voting processes, rights and technology. 
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An important component of this campaign is VotesPA com . the Commonwealth’s online voting 
infomiation and resource center. Through VotesPA.com . Pennsylvanians can find information 
about voting rights and procedures, locate directions to their polling place and may even sign up 
for election-related reminders sent directly to their mobile devices. With ten different voting 
systems being used throughout the Commonwealth, understanding how to use the specific voting 
system provided at one’s polling place is essential for a voter to efficiently and successfully cast 
his or her ballot. One of the key features of VotesPA com is the availability of demonstration 
videos for each voting system, specific to any given voter’s county upon request. 

In August, Pennsylvania reviewed an innovative, secure online tool offered by the Federal 
Voting Assistance Program at the Department of Defense that provides military as well as 
overseas civilian voters the option of requesting and/or receiving absentee ballots electronically 
through the federal program’s Web site. Pennsylvania counties are encouraged to participate in 
this initiative, which helps simplify military and overseas voting. As of today 34 counties, 
including Philadelphia and Allegheny, have availed themselves of this program. 

The large volume of voters also magnifies the importance of poll worker training. Historically, 
issues that have arisen during Election Day have been primarily due to human error. As 
referenced earlier, adequate poll worker training can minimize this possibility and ensure that the 
elections are administered smoothly. 

This year, the Department of State produced a new DVD titled, Eleclioii Officials Training 
Program. This video was made available to all counties to supplement their training efforts and 
is also available to view online by visiting the Department’s Web site, vvww.dos.state.pa.us. and 
selecting FJeclions. A second video will be launched next week with emphasis on training 
election officials to assist voters with disabilities. 

Building upon best practices that were implemented in the Pennsylvania primary, the 
Department continues to communicate to the counties recommendations for handling high voter 
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turnout. Sufficient staffing throughout the entire process is key, as well as ordering ample 
supplies of absentee ballots and optical scan ballots in the counties that require them. 

Pennsylvania encourages its counties to have sufficient provisional ballots and emergency 
backup paper ballots on hand each election. In addition, counties are customarily reminded to be 
prepared to handle unexpected polling place emergencies such as power outages, inclement 
weather, fires, water damage and flooding. 

The Department also continues to improve its reporting of unofficial election results after the 
close of the polls. For the April primary, a direct interface for electronic reporting using the 
SURE county portal was employed by 20 counties. More than 50 counties will participate in 
November. 

These are but a few examples of the many initiatives underway in Pennsylvania and throughout 
the United States. Based on these preparations, I am confident that the nation, including 
Pennsylvania, will be well prepared for the General Election and that we will have a well- 
informed electorate. On behalf of my colleagues at NASS, thank you for your support in 
safeguarding our most fundamental right of citizenship. 

I appreciate your invitation to testify today and welcome your questions at this time. 
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Mr. Conyers. Thank you, sir. Did you want to put the report ^ 
in the record? 

Mr. Cortes. If I may, I would like to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. All right. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 



Engaging the 

Energized Electorate 


rs 







^The NASS report printed in this hearing record is a revised version of the original report 
referred to by the witness. The revised version of the report was the electronic version of the 
file available at the time of the printing of this hearing. 
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MAVAa raquaomania wrde d Vw aamo in»a a dd aiam o vw ivwgua nwtory. vadoon and lagai avucft^ « 

aacn aiaia. 


To anowraaa aorrw or vwaa pracaeaa and vw mora ganarai vonda among turn tm rapon looia at now 
ataiaa ara prapamg tor arwvwreompo ta aoprapdar WB i m a c n inifwioaowatgwaya 

frit area ma 2009 mdiarm aiacaont and vw paaaaga of HAVA a doadowa. ataiaa nova maaa goat 
prograas n pro«M»ng raaouroaa and ooordnaiaO mttaagng dasignod 10 amanoa volar pariopation. THa 
• panoAir^ vua m wrma of onma loda auen aa podng piaea tocaoxa. voiar rogoitanon lookupa ana 
provwwnal baoot vadwra. Many ataiaa fwva ado awoduoad t ar gaiad ouoaac n aftoria daargrwd lo raadi 
young voiora and ovwr groipa. audi aa owadoo and aarvor voaara. miaary and ovor a a M voaara and 
anamaova tanguaga wtiara Tiw groiong popiAarty of convartwnoa voarg opaorw tudi aa aarrw-day 
ragsiraoon. uoiaoy m ai and p armanam aptonaao voong roixtda out Vi* worti. aa Vw nooon of Eiacuon 
Ooy boeorrwa on meraaongty ronwo tamt tor voiara 
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Sacond, aiNiugft po*ng plan mant^ifnart am oparatara ara ia/pi^ a ^rctton of focal povammant, 
ttalaa ara anampong to hafp oom am couraaa prapata to rtanda a rutfi of voiars at W poia A ivga 
pari of ta outraach wk • aanad at broadwwQ f« poof of poiamal pol Nortara by tarptong itudanta. 
b^nguai atoana. pryant tacaor anipioiyaai am ama amptoyaaa ama mctaaang ailona lo oAar 
oo maf ancy n barwig »oa. n Hara vaougfi onlna baiwg. mao raftaamt raaouoaa am monafar ataiaanOa 
oo nl arancaa PoArig piaca affic u ncy mataLi*aa. autft aa tta adop a cn of aiooron c poa booiia am voaa 
oantara. ara aiao antfrtng atalaa lo at n awa admai f r a aor) am amanoa ouafoiaar aarma at ttw pola 
Tnaaa rtm rm ara oaa^^ lo c o mpfamam ra ananaiva cooaogancy pfamno rai • tiamg piaoa raa 
yaar. aa ttataa aspam 0>a aoopa of v«a aftom Oayom naMoi ornmm am too/tr ifwaMi lo retuda 
airangia a tor oaakr>g w9t oqupimirti pra o moafna. baAM anortagoa. fom po* aoraor amnagaa am 
ofmr ofictiorv-faiatad aeomrva 


5 


FmAy. at on afton to maraaai pamparoficy am booai o cnooan o a tn Via ouKoma of aw afacaom. tiaiaa 
aro offaratg aratanc a j aiacaon raauai taporw^g taiMai tor JOOt am tftonno ittaa poai aficticn 
au«ang am roporang prooadurta 

WNfa ma aaorwuaon attna arai pan of im upon m xamao la promt an oaanmw of um aftom am 
aciMaaa laaoing up to ma 200b praa flamat afaomn. a • m o r t ar an a»ntunaa rapraaamaion nor a 
aoonuic atuoy of moat aftoiH naaoara ara urgad to cbaca ooi ma afata-by afata proMaa at ordar lo aaa 
wriai aoeft ataaa • dong lor 2000. aa ana aa io gat datafa on aiaio aoior nodma am otttar raaoi^oaa 

Abova al. prapanng ipv a praaatroai aiacaon la a eompfaa am oommoui cftadwtga af al ^aofi of 
aimtinntraaon, anm m«ty mor* ata m ant a man amai «* itawa nctudad riara Antarcana aftoutd ba taatnad 
mat m rmoa rton many paopn cam a baOM at ma yaar'a gararai aiaeiton amnciaty N mart a racord 
a^noui amor^ ou anarguad ata d or a ia ma nabon^ aaoion p roiaaawna a ara oommaiad lo provtdng a 
prooaaa maf aarvta volara am daaocracy am 
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Voter Participation 

Vo»f pytcciiton c>»ift|r on t>» rmm dtftng 9m ytf'i pf w ataa t pnwant «Mh tom* italM so««ng 
r»co«t>'i1i»>g ivuvto <0 t«9Btraoon «nd itfnout. Voitr timoul douBUd-o wm* 

fMM. «|4^ young voim mitong • pariKiJviy •ntiuMMc «rio«prg* 


A* tht oon«r« •nctgn ■ppfoochoo. tttiM 9 tc iQcaiiiM «fo O>0 co >ffQ mAom of doM 10 vtgorou* 
puOic oducabon odom dwytod lo woooi a warono w of voong roq u roman a and oaoj^aa Sum 
omooM tMonf M onaiM VM vouro— partcoarty MaMino voura arid moat «mo ^avt nM caat a baio( r> 
raeart atacoona— art aafort of mo 'VMta and ma niao* m adwanea of Dacton Day T^aaa oMo'ta. 
wTacm aiOiido now onina raaouroto tucm at Doang ptaca iocaio«« and von* taga raia n looaiaM. can 
pravam voura from oattg lafi oM Of voiaf ta^aoiaon laia. artoiat g up ai ma wntQ poang ctaoa at 
targaWH) M (mng p>opa» idanat caw n to tha poda Soma ataiaa art aiao oonducang urgaud oufraaeh io 
anooufiga parKpHon among young votam aiaarty and Ptiflfad «aura. maatry and mmraa aa ««urt and 
anmnao«a tanguaga voiara 

Tba w taaaa d a vafapity of oo m fa n a n ca noang opaoni ocA ang tama-day tapaaatan. aarty voang and 
voia^-maa—ara impacing aiaia volar partiopaaen Odom ma yoar Ompaa axpao ma numear of oany 
voiara p Pamaacady «xraaaa ai ma p tatida niia i aiac t io n and ai aoma piaoaa, may aaa aca«afy 
anoouragpg a*gPM oaaana p wop bapra NAmrrpar 4ti 

Edueallon Campaigna 

AocorPng p HASS Krvay piponaii, 24 ttaiaa (aaa ctap proMaa) art oortducang wgoroua. ataiawda 
pipac ouaaacn campaprp pr ma goneral alacBon in a yaar «aun voaar angagamam • partcuPrty Pgft. 


EPcoonOay * Tfpy poo ofart p aial Peal Pacton offciaa Oy noaaarp ma mppfy of vpa tranad pod 
womart «mo apa raady P fpp provpa vopra unm a poaava aipananoa on Epoon Day. 

Tha Prga maionfy (OS parcam) of atap pupae outraach c a mpapn a uiiaa pupae tarMoa armouxamanp 
(PSAa) daapnad P provPa adormatpn on voang prooaduraa and raquaanpnp— «xfudng opcton daiaa 
anddaopmaa-^waf aoPanpieiaontadiaamaniaandaPaanpaoraadyvoiagooiana lnFpiida.Pr 
a«ampp. ma aacratary of MOP todpa a amng a aanaa of PSAa p laraaania voPH «ah ma flap a votrg 
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•qjcvnvnt. •mphaM* tw mpo rtm o of oidaarg -fotm twgaMUon mtamtton, and noMy Nwa ot lha 
mnda of Klantflcaion that tanl Da aoodpiad ai ff« pob. 


Olhor stalaa ara produorg n«»o ipaoattfad ada Tha Nmv Matico Sacrattry ol Slala't oAoa hatd a 
Mudam Mm oompaiaon lo preduea a puMc aonnoa anniMvamant aanad M mcraaamg volar turnom 
amor^O dtMbiad voiart In Itona. tha Mcratiry ol atata a ofhoa orgamm a Yoiih Vodng PSA Pro^ 
oo m paioon. ahara atudanti produoa pueac M^vca ahnourtoamanta about votrg and lha anportanoa ot 
CMC pamopaoon T>a lannmq antraa ara aaad on laiaw ai on and rado atatona and aaoa m adooira * 

For 2000. raaa cwaa ahch raOMra voMrs lo praaart cdKMo oanalcatnrv— Gaorgia. Indiana and 
KAcngan— ara tocuamg ttar ataanada volar ouaoacA campaiona on apaoACB ot raa tiata lava * Tha 
goal m lo ntorm voaara about anal ID » bnog id tha poda and to lai oigMia diaana who ladt a photo 0 
hoariayconcblanaftaa. oovarnma ni aa uad photo 0 card 

WNta aaataa ganarathr Mty upon vaddonal madMi auch aa prn radio, vtd local or cabta tataaaon to 
•praad VM aord. a grovang rvrMor ol uataa ara tootung to tha tmarnai and aocrai nahaertung aabartaa io 
thara Pipr maaaagaa am voaart Tha Uaaou^ Saeratary of Stata'a om«o mvabd aa *3 Mnuta Ouda to 
Votmg m Maaoiar vidao on tha aiaia aabaaa and ran poaiad t lo vouTuba. MrSoaea and otnar peouiM 
vidaoahanno aaaa Tha Aniona Sacraiary ot Suta'a ottiea plana i» do aomathmg aimaar am loocaga ot ita 
ataiaaida toan hal m aaar^ on Daftot matai^ and ra voong prooa aa 

Addaonaf maroda ot ataM votar outraaeh Mouda 

Volar HoHMoa: Thty aavan ataM (laa appanda At proada toaoaa hodnaa to ooaact and 
raopond 10 voair taadbaok ouamona or oomptama durvig lha voting panod Fotf auna CFtonoa. 
KaniudLy. louaiana and Watt Virgatat mo ha«o a nedra lor mpor M g ampadad mcxtania ot 
ragatraaon and voang fraud 

Equiptnara Damonatraltooa: Hal ol al ibiaa an dong aomattng lo tamOartia voMr a am lha 
aoupmant thay anooumar at tha peorg pMoa Taanty-lha laiea laaa itaia protaaat oonduci 
vDtrg aojdihant damo maaa ona at ix atw n a atacn can «>cajda atata and ooi.r«y taia. achooM. 
ooiagaa. Ibranaa. o omrm^dy oantara and Mappng mab Many ot raa a adoda ara toouaad on 
gnnng voiara lha oppodunry to gat narvb<on ai pananoa ardh OPC and opacal lean madwaa but 
toma atataa mch aa Qioahoma atao aal up pranaw and pracaoa aaaaona tar iw atata a vota* 
by-phona ayatam Hoamrar. avon vmmng a waa-dvough of voong oaapmeni can natp. egn tii an 
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•tMM «Mt stal» proMM) provid* voirg «qu(vnam dmondrafton vidMS on t«« ciait ■l>ctwn« 
WUCOH 


Omct Uo«in9»: Wrd» m MOM oonduo maongt lo woMrs mmo mom (AimU. 
Miinrtumfti. Now Uonco Noft« Caroima. Oogo". loOrd and WaMrgaon) and r« 

O n O O o> CoUndu ropcrtod mo ong voKr rdormaoon gmdM iOMory houoohoU iMh o *oO<Mood 
vDMr m Oh«. iTHMna ard Kanmcky. «oir ragotradon <orma M rviudad m movrig padiota tor 
paopia «no tforiga vwv addroM won ro unood SiatM PoataJ Sannoo * 


OuMoor Advartiaing; Connacac u l and Ntvida ad¥af t da aia tt on dam and daatfriaa uarg 
bdmarda. idm tnddn«'a atacaon oAoa pudaeuaa fM adarmalon itMougo aanaa ailM»ina>o on 

buaaa 


Wodipiaca PadnaraMpa A matwaty now undanaamo ai taa tarn mat. tm asam (CaMonna. 
kidw^. Uaao^r. Nrrada and Rnoda latand) raeodad «daar ouaaacft ooMaoeraaona adn fia 
prwBia aacaer Tn# Cam mo Sacraaary at Siaiaa offloa pannara ouaamaaa aaougn aa 
‘M|(Voia Oawo cra cy m Wont* program la ancoi.»agi ma ampto i aaa at par f*» ai o g companm lo 
voaa and aarva aa poa mnwra Oy ptacmg fOomaaon on paycnaca maada. aanang tact maaaagM 
taampioyaaa and i.ai«ng company amaa lata ThaNavadaSacraaaryotSiaaa aotacaproMdMa 
ttoM ID al aiaia ampioyars (tor uaa m aducatng vortiofs about uoaar ratpa a a to n and paraopanon. 
wMa tw Rhodt wand Sacratary ot Suaa'i omoa to hoiang volar ragatraaon drwaa ai busmaMOf 
acroaa aw aiaia aa part ot as *Voiora at aw WorapWca* campagn* Ua tojii program m 
daagrwd to racrul naw pol aorMra. otwa m Indorw aavarai oomparaaa airacd twM partnarad 
Mdh aw aacratary ot ataa a ofboa to arwoiffaga parbop at on hova damtopad fwr own PSAa or 
woraad to (PaacMa naow M don to cuoioma*a. aa wad m ampto y aa a 


Omtna Toolt 4 Raaourcwa 

ft acognm nQ aw powar of aw tratrnat to *aacrt troiara--paracutor>r ycu^ waara wrw tand lObe fra^ 
ima wotart aa wad •> awm oparaw wibaaw taabmng atacaon Momupon aucb aa a iac o on calandara. 
votar (agtaaaiion appa cao on a . aoang Mtaucbona. awcwd oAoat looAipa ibaanm vatmg matanata and 
aducatorwt ndaoa 

TbarAa in targa pan to aw aataBtwnmani ot watawioa Mior rogtotraion mraBnaaa undat KAVA. mora 
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Milts than Mtr bttort art umrq twr Mtbtats it oommitma rtg tst oon nformaMm id tfw puMc In 
tht m^ontir of Mats «tb uatn can now look 141 ffit Mkis of mat voitr ftgMtton. Ind that polrg 
piaoa tocMon. oontaoi a local atacaon oflaai twii quaatona or dowruoad a sampia baltoi or a volar 
raoolrahon lorm 

Too stalas, Ancona and Waahrgaon ato«r atgdia volars to ragMar lo «oia orina. wMa OaitMiara and 
MOainclotCoiurTOacarontnarao M r a> on«mardada s4)n adlDraduoaanors&yhalpaio*o*i^<*oul 
lorms tor maino 8M oMr staiM. tuen aa Mana Mcngan. Mnnasou and Wast Vtrgvta. onar 
'camktaia kndar' laiam sdich anM Mrasiad vvaort to saartn <er mormaaon on carodatas and 
•lacasd oAooit. ««Mino toaNnaa by voang daaci 

Oanaral NASS suvay roaponaas show that slaias art oharvio Via tosowm o onina tools 

PoMig Piaea tocalots: m torty-inraa SMaM and tw Pnaxt o# CoiianM isaa AopanOa B|. 
velars can go onina to and out whtra» volt AdMonaay.anumoaroisuiassuehasOaiawara. 
lAcNgan. Uiaoun, P annat^ana and Wauvngion hava anagraiad rm omna poang piaoa 
locators adh Ooogio or oaiar CPS-baaod locnnoiogaa to prowdo maps to poong piaoa or baitefl 
oep bor locaoona and amnng daaciona 

Vesar Ragislnlion lool w pa- Thaty-tne statas pkjs *« Oarct el Cousda (saa Appanox SH- 
onar orana volar r aga tra eon lookups dsagnad to ho|p volars c na ck *<aa raga tiso on stasjt and 
updaia tiaa miormaion. t nacassary (Norm Oakoia dots not raquira volar ragiraion) Stats 
atacson ofSoals art psfng partcuar cart to urga voasrs. parscularty viosa who nava not votad n 
raoars iiaarv to usa ffiasa ragasahon 100IQ.M to oonhrm tiai ihay art ragwiarad at tiaa curam 
addrasa 


ft 


Sampla BaAoU: Twarty tvaa ttaiai (taa ApparvSi B) provala wtl ars wdh an orWna sampia 
ballot Ttat aarwoa anabits volars lo tamoanaa tw mi alvas wdh tha layout of Iho baNoi and to 
road. sSiOy. praS'-and a««n mark i4> a copy afvtfi may can brwig to tha poSi whan may voia 

ABaanssa and Pvoviaionac BaHois Swtaan siaass and ra Datnci of Coka«M (saa Appandu B) 
oner an omna provumnai btfoi sacfung tool. snapm voisrs to saa d mat baloi has baan 
oountad kii s nwrvia. m turn <A H si n *. Kams- Naw Manco. Norm Carosns. Norm Daws and 
Rhods isiantf) alow voitrs to cnsek mo SUMS of msa abssmss bsaot usng mo siasmai 
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Omra Volar Raqiatralion As pfowousiy montnnsd. Mo ft<oa Anwna and WsshngiDrv— 
cunonty onor oniro volar ragirinon aorvoat Aooordrg io oflkMla n Vioao iMiat. VioM loott 
prowla corn^monoa to wotofs. toduoa CMpar arto cut dooo on proooaarg imo tor atactton 
oiKoals. mho donl havo to try and da cd toar laapOa wnanp or try to proo wa rcorapttoo tonno 

OnAnt Hadton Comdtaarti Fonw: S o n araaani ttotos nowr miAa roa alandard HAVA-rnandatad 

a«ocxK’ co»'x»-i*ni tcyf*! aroUMo'^w 

Tar^alod Outrooch for Young Voton A Othor Groupa 

A numttor 0* aocrotory «t Mito oAoos and auito atocaon board! ara ct tooar^ to conduct proactvo 
ou—icn to apaoAe comrTtonoaa ot oitnna. otton aavi too goal or asang peguiiaoni wncb bava baan 
vadoonaly unoar r og r aiantod among mm votort or mom anch ara guat ar toad adMonai protacao na 
tadarai and ftaw laa Orougs oa»ng largand Oy tiaia ito cti on offtcaa in aooe mouda yoimg vOton. 
atoarty and diiDtidwtor!. matary and Qua rut! voton and aaimit>manguagtvoiif! 


to 


Young Volaro 

To anoosrago yeuri «oang and parirgmon m h« aiaia tor TOOO Waabrngton Sacraiary et Stats Sim 
Rsad launcnod a socoi mads csmtagn caAid 1 wa Voto.' a pnoto-inanng m n aava atvcn tots paopto 
post pnoioa or t h a mia Mi noidno l wa Vota' «gno. ram aacn otoam p notos. laircn tor suomiasan by 
op cods and nama or vnda tnanda to pariopaia So tor. I'l baan wary pecuar aitoi yos^ 
Waarirgaintan! abo nava mads aucti dactaramna on toar badroom aoii. at tiar ooniplaoas and auan 
i/tdanastat 

Raatf a program oomaa at a Ma whan young wotor panogaaon ratoa ara ibigrg acroia toa nation 
Corttovad to 2000. lumou among 10-24 yaarotd votara naarly doubtad in tta 2000 praatoaraai 
pmtanaa** n ac o gnumg into fa d a pancudry mototo damoyapn c tadt many timama volar!, oWcuia 
!ay 4‘! importwY to aducaia twm on fa prooaaa bom ttaia to stala 


In a lytoy 2000 ai^vay. 60 paroam ot aiaiaa raponad oonductttg ou a aacn oractod apaoncaPy at young 
wolara *' Matnodi ccktda moca atacaona, pubic wnnoa anrtotptoamant! daaci madnga. infucbonal 
wdaoa. mtormaaonto pampNatataocfaaa partnamndia tadt nortpi ci lai and toato tpno r aPa a . and 
ctaaaroom or campus damor oi ratonapra a an tat ie in! 
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NM stfpnar^, suMm ar« uung ffw anin» ouBMCit Id rvaoi wm QmmwUor ol il 

•tsM wbaa tt now contain papn davoM to aw o n q ycKng «oira. wtvii Utaoun. Nmuta and vamiont 
onar aaparata aaaa lor taa audwrva Mora Mn a iard of moot papa* now protnda apaafic guOanoa tar 


n 


(Vinnont iMidra on dmMotd • M»M Cai*o> VoMn QuM lor twis M '* 

Tnaia haa Oaan madiad growta ai ctala alacion oRloa uaa of aooat nataortiing and vMooafwtng artaa 
autfi aa MySpaoa Faoadooa. VouTuda and Twoar lo naaen atgtata young voiara A doaan atataa 
(Ansona, Anuraaa, Coavado. Conrwcacut Oiaa tal of Columbia. Ftanda. Ma^Aara Miaoun. Nevada. 
Soum Caroina. Waanvi^ and Waai \Argnd) no« provida atacion vdof m Mon via pagaa or faaa ooatad 
la one or more or thaaa artaa 

Addiaonai lum youth «eaar ouaaach artam mduda 

aathday Volar aAadMga Fm imaa lAroona. CoMoiraa. Mchigan. Maio>^ and Waahvigaan) 
mad *>lappy mT ftm oa y* carda adh wMar tagwaaton agplcaaor« la tO yaar^ua wfo ha«a 
ragaiarad adh cha mm moior vafxia Jwadn 

High Sdioel A CoAaga Progra m a: C jy rt aar stalaa oondua ouaaach at aohooia or carapuaaa. 
Ndh Oregon law now ragu'rQ aueh ouaraaeh at auia coiagaa The Rhode tNand Sacfaiary of 
Slalaa 200B latawda volar ragabaaon nbativa • gaarad towarda wang every hi^ aohooi vi 
tie ataia to ragatar aa many aigtfa voiara aa oe ai «a batara Navambar ONo^ Orada Voia 
2000 program aicludaa voter ragaaahon paMia Mng adh a« dvtamaa awardad ta graduatvg 
fvgri achoot aanora The Arfcanaai Sacraiary of Stata a otfca annuaay noaia a yotbig voter 
aducaton program ffi« rciudaa a mocA itacion. a dacuaaon of ovO and voirg ngraa ai Amanca 
and oppodi^MieB tar atgbia ctudama la ragatar and voia at Vw oonduann of taa program 


Udvgan a Oaparlma ni ol State haa ai own votar rag a a ato n van naf (ravata lo ooaaga carvpuaaa 
througfioui Vw Mata and attars nonpamaan veasr ragawaion laraoat la Mudanfs. atvla 
tattraUMf Sacraiary ot Siata aaiaeiartad a Coaaga Studare Adnaory Board la *av«w and 
oacuaa vohng aagaa ratatad la ootaga atudaraa Inisana and <0*0901 lo 

iMacuta voivig artarmaaon 10 atudama wough ocaaga amai aynama. atvia waahngion haa 0 
C oAiga CmcB Vagram, when p a rmara wm wm ooaag aa and unrverait wa ta anooibaga votar 
regatradon and pamopaaon 
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13 


EMMtr A OlMbM Vctori 

Undar tadarii i«m ua\ m HAVA ttm Voang Ad am ttw »tmnatm wm OmMom Ad. cum 
•re to prewm poAng puo* occooiadr end opoeno Id aM adrc crftt amk to volt pTmtoir M 

meUpondonPir Sonu ataaa olftcoc do moAod ct a voncay ol a dOopod owom 0 — ignoo ^uotetfy to 
aoautomrvvouu and vtiortniindoaOAimmnvu voting procooc Tiwoughovooupoocnnom. «ii>di 
mcAidii oPoniptc lo tocuc on fowOantc n oonor rocNMiUoi or noidod cart tacMM. oMoita con holp 
maM cudi voiorc amro d ac c ooiAia uum coo poovig pioeoa. a cc oo a dio parting aroia or 
tranaponaion offamga. aaomatm voang opaona (auet) aa voio-PiMnaa or parmanan apaodea voang). 
la igaprinl Oaiota and the avaaabAtir d aaaoim davicoa aru roaomat. cudi aa nawpioiBr A auiAary 
•da frdia maaanm and laaanng dovcaa 


For POOP ma vprmorc Sacratarv d Suiaa omoa naa nvoduoao a media podng proiad amad at 
MPOtng voiara wan prmcoi and oognpvo ivdanvorac Aa pan d tea wnaava. traatad atacaon wenuu 
•ra pnngrng eaP di to fopdadiai cart tacaaoa pnor to tna genord adcaon to anaoia dgciia raadarac to 


in«|^ navo aoma oognem mpaamarc 1>a mio nepaa lo mt artd moaauo ma agocaac d ova pad 
program for uaa n omat ptaoaa 

Ooiar auia n«oiaaa td ma ganarat atacaon nefuda 

mdruettond Mdartdi: Fou cum (CaMoma. Mtctvgan. Mmaaoia and Waanmgion) provda 
voang narucaona m dt amaava lormBii wricn ara oaagnad Id caw d daadad votarv dvia 
anomar mraa cum (kadvgan. fcOnn ai ou and Norai Oaaou) nava craatad and daodutad 
noouaonal vtdaoa Id voma vdn doadMaa 

Egutprmni OaaionMrattana Two cum tiowa and Wyomng) nava put togaotar voing 
aquprrtam oamonca ato na id daapatv organuabona Tha Naw Voni Staia Board d Ctadionc 
unvola e a naaonina void aducaaor* mAatm. wwwvocanyoom. to hatp diidag votara taam 
mora about Via baPot marting aq u pmata fiat • avaaada m vm podng piaoa and how i ■ uaad 

Ptajawida Pa n n araWpa Fwa atam (Daiawara. tdono. towt. Metagan and Naw Harvoctm) 
navo acubt an ad apaod o u aaacn parmar an ata wan advocacy groim id ma d i ia btad Alabama 
rrn a naw tuiawida parmarandt wdi ma vaiarana d Fouagn Wara <VFW) to natp raaen votara 
and raorud poa worttora VOgeva a State Board d Ctacaona haa parmarad ««in ma Vagru Stda 


Mvecunoa or UcartMirc «r Stata 
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tftMum tHi iMnworo luaofUTi 

NAS> towy aw tt<tt >r»pir gt cm 1m th> 7001 Cim«n 

Ho«p«« AtMOaiCA V* Wqa« NurfinQ Horn* 10 'OOCff ttOOMO ond MAor 

vdort litw may naod io i^Rlaia »agiaoatcr> mlOrvnaMo or vdo aoae nm 

Volt by bbona; Fiwa unta (ConnacocUL Uw. Ouaboma. flaw Hampobro aod Vamionf) 
curranty obar voia«yiift(»na aytiamt to panaa votort «Mlh daaOtaa. Iba atoarty and otoam to 
voia prbbitoy and *toaoanoa n >y m poamg piaeaa Tnaaa tiotama aaow votara to uaa ma 
laiaphona nayiMd to marb a tMpd baM. abaft • ran pnraad out n an atoc l pn otfioa to ba 
ooitotoo atot mo ma d tv oalwa on Eiacaon Day Onioaa aay t naa gtaai potonaai tor otoar 
and daafitad voaar» ano carmoi pwaitty and ntopandanty nark a paoar taioi adrtod 
totfinologga ■a a ata nca 


13 


to h aapng aito toa toaa. Oragon faa nvoduoad an atto m atoia tormat tniot tor mdmduaa arto 
aubttiai rai can t» raad and markad by voiam uatng toaa noma oompuiaia 

Tranaportatwn iaatatanca: Urmatou a ptfiiiasng a cannanrap aan TargM Corporator to 
pronda apacat vanaportoion to taka ttotora «art doananoa to toa poat on Etocaon Day ^ 

MMary and Ovaraaaa Vblara 

Accordn g to ta U& Ctoctnn kaaiatnca Cotmnaawn. laaa than a mdton of toa tia mtoort aapbto US 
matary arto ovoraaas aotoro twara »to to paroctoato at ta 2006 atocaon ** For many ol tooao atio d<d not 
oat to voto or navo toa* voto couraad. ta aouo «aa ora of pat mo ra oaaat to va votor and ran 
faturratg a to ta proper tocat alacoon oWca by ta daadna 


Aa a raaJI. ttaiea ara toouarodi praclcal aayi to ongioa toa vobng bloc toa yoar by eapaPbrto ta 
da(r»try and aiian of tair bato tt An oworanatoutg mafonty d tot toaaa cunanty aooapt bdd raquaata 
tna pnora. tacavraa or amd ** wnaa moat etatoa aid raqura mat a voted bdd nut ba rttorrad to at 
ongHd torn) alto a vaU aontdiko. taatvy ttaao noa atoMv voiira to rooaiva a bank baftoi by omaA and 
It •taiotdtovvotorttortiumtawotadbaidbyomat^ 


The maforty d ftaiaa alio naia a mbpiQi apactocaOy davoiod to aa aaang n ata r y and ouoraaa i «oar« 
rato baoot tranam aa on arto otrar aauaa (nckidno mtarmabon on rapLaonng an a baontai battol. 
oomacong tan toed itoeaor) dioa. flndro canddaa d orwaian. and garong hoto am doantoadng and 
Mtog out a Fodard Wraa-ln /ibnmaa Baddi- Out a ton ataaaa ara domg more The Alabama Sadoiary d 
Stala'i dtioa fm craatod a datoatoa toak toroa tat a studyng mbtary and o vor i oai wonng aauai. 
mdudng ta pcaodliy d mpiamorang totarrat vomg ter Atebamo aameonan arto aonan 


M«oa*noa or V<art«am or Sion 
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tftMum tHi iMnworo iuctoiiati 

m»Wwyam><t>>r>pir gt wni<»tht lewl H tidi m ial (tmon 

A 0 O•O<^« «l«1» Ou»«Mrt M*gnM 10 MMt mMary «0l«r» Mdudt 

OnOm Volor fWQMniion; fiv* ststM ^Atabiiso. Ko««cky. UrvwooU. Ono W«tt Vtopno) 
•ft porwrod ««t wm fienporOMn OvorwMO Vow Found wor w provWt an oruno tool m« rioipo 
mwwry and ovotmm caoona complaw a voiv rogomaon’adaarin biflot faquaat tonn ao o OHinq 
lottaio-apooncraQuramania Tba lat aiao mowwiM uaw anor and pro%«doa <wiiucaona tor 
whar*9KN»loauCvnCtf«tO(vn. ** 

Onana ftabol Submiaatoo Sn waiaa (iVKMaa. io««. Kanojcay. Pamaywanw. Soutn Oaaota 
and Waal Wgna) tw agraad to pa raop a ia (n a U S Fadaral Vomg Aaataianoa Progrwn 
mAairva vwt prondaa maiarv arw oiOfiaM vowra ttm v« caoaoMy lo awcirofKaar auoma a 
volar ragotraaorvwiaaraaa baM raquaai tormio Oa* loctf otacaon omoa 9vou(^ a Mcua aarvar 
Tha program awo p roinoaa tw capiwif to atacaoncaty racawra no bwna baioi Irom ma local 
atacaon ofTioai 9vou(^ tna MCtfo aarvar '* 

MMuryOvaraaaa Voiara Owtdaa. Oaor^a. m^ana. li*nnaio«i and Oagon proawa a 
doarioadabia HMtaryOmmaaa VOtara' Guda is al aigcai volar* Tnaia gudao ara gaarad 
amiarda ■aiwang «oiar* naMgaia Bw prooaa* of raoijaating and itoanno an aeaantaa balloi 

ABamatfira tanguaiya Veiara 

Siaia adona le aaa«i voiar* w t« bloc •wM* aanawang votng maianaB rao aaamairra languagaa. 
prondng vohng rdormalon and asaatanoa at rtaturaataoon oawmonmi (Comacaoul. Mchgan and 
fb«da Bland) and targiang annovmoamonaa lo co mmu a t aa o* hatoncaPy imdarrapraaaraod voar* 
(Flonda. Mchgan. fcOnna a ou. Naw Mavoo and P*nr«yt«anu| 

A oi ttata* bava dadcaiad ouaoacn program* tor aoamawa lanw^Boa ooaaMr* Montana and 
South Daliota. for aiampw. ara aforamg awt ooiaiM* to provala waarpraWr* lor Natrva Antanean voar* 
an* Maa aoMtanea <Naw Mawco awo oonducM aitonarwa outoaeh lo Nao«a Araancan populaaon*) 
Mi am afila. ConnactiaA • hopn g to ragaaw 10,000 rww Latra votar* lor Via 2008 ganaral auction 
ffvough aa raoanoy'iauncviad |Tu Vow d Cuaraa' campaign, avicn nduda* tan caaa adh oignacani 
Latmo pOdAohon* And NorthCaroana* Stata Soard of Etoctonanaaaatafiar whoa* jobduiiaa ndbda 
oidoachio UBno irowr* 

To aarv* viar dhrar** poputakorw of votar*. a numbar of aao* aiacaon odea* na«« alao iraratalad Vior 
Wab srit* and votar*' guda* ado mubpia languaga* For a*ampia. P annayiaania'* votar adueaion Woo 


U 


Mvocunoa or *Kart«air« or Si*ta 
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tftMum tMi iMTiwarD luaofUTi 

towy aw >r>pir gt wm th> /QOt (tavton 

tat « now «i towoni otfiorom languao**. inc t ono w«o MO • «ya«i6tt in tfvoo 

iotHMOM. and An 2 ona t aiacttona Wad M» • mmcm m Spanwn Ntw Mnco and Ponntyiwtma na«« 
mad* aw MHan' gudat inaiWi ai both Cn gatf » and Spanan 

ConvtnWnco Vodng 

Uora wan itwTy ttaiM o/Tonffir aaow aonpio term of aadir voang «ncf) d dafnad a» any voang irw oeoiat 
pnor to Etacaon Day lor when wara aro no alQCiafy raq ua amant a G aon ma potarwaf lor high lumou on 
Nowamoar 4. vobng ocoonuwoa mat aaow aagtia voiara to avoid ooaoi at ma pooa «d canawy ba 
atoactna id arry njmbar of voiara 

Aocororg to ma Aaaomifad A«aa id> to a rao of aa atgCMo votara ooiad and catang wav voaa lor 
pr a noam ai a rton-aadaonai way mo yaar uamg abaaraaa baftoia wMmg at homo by maf or caaang 
votaa ai a poang piaca m ma aaou taaomg to ma aaaeaon* Soma aacratanaa of maaa and atata 
atacaon dvadora ara a Ow ar y amwagmg aipbia wMara to oonadar uang abaantaa baiots or odior 
oorwarvanoa opaona to hatp oab ma poaanMi tor ruanaa ai ma pan 

Siaia oorrvananca wiong opaona mciuda 

S awa P ay magta uad on Cgfa waaa now ofiar aamw^lar r agiariitor> (Idaho, lowa Mama. 
Mrmaiota Montarta. Now tia m p a hva. Wdconam and Wycmmg!l. and waa stamo-Aiaaha. 
Cormactoa and fbioda tuano ofiar Etacaon Day ragairawvi lor moaa who want io voaa tor 
praadani ^ Norm Caroana atao naa a a rria-day ragwaraaon <kamg ma* aarty voong parmd. txi not 
on ClKaon Day Norm CMaota « ma erty tarn wan no votar mgaaation faq u namar* aaogatnar 

Vola by-Matl Savan ttaiaa haio iimadcaona vmara mad • ma prmary marnod of votmg • al 
votorarooawtandrotummdrbaaotabyUS rnaf andmofodnouoaofaadbonaipoamgpiacoa 
Ot moaa ataiaa. Oregon • an tv aty voiaPirmaf. and 37 of Waahmgiona 30 oo^raaa ara anaraty 
voimby mad CM fomia. ona Of lovarat miaa mat hova aatabiahad a ‘parmanam «oia by mar 
opoon lor ooma deaaaa of alQCiia voiara, aiao haa two oenmaao uamg «oiaPy -mail ma yaar 

EartylrvParaon Abaa n aaa Voting Tbryy^wo ataiaa laaa Appandn 0| aaow m-poraen. aoaarnao 
votmg balpra ma alac a on warro u f an aKCuaa (atio caaad aady or adranca voangi. artf iwaray argya 
aiaiaa aaow oia n aia voang by mai wan no aacuao * Thaao opaorv prowda eonvorvanco lo 
wNora and can hop raduoa long met at ma poaa on Etacaon Day. 


<5 


IWTIMM Miocunov or SKartMir* «r Si*n 
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tftwum tHi iMnworo luaofUTi 

' M«lt >r>pir gt wni <«r the JOOt <l«v««n 



A f«w «C4IM tr* tryv^ to •noogr«ot voMr» l» coaaiM' Viit «0W\ As Iami oa* <NI» 
Ttnft>iwt < lAQ^ toeaiixi » •ntnd wwr how» tor Mrt|r voting * M Ono. oivcinn 
otnoali n mort fan Yaonty oouniM or* prooclrvoty m— ng lOwniM boBot roQuoot tortno lo 
rogotorfd vo<or». hoping ray mm toM ofiorMgo o» fa two » n^aioao ift n n m votvig itw ** 


PormoAMii ilboontM Voting In fa nona of OoBftMy and oooi-otiocirvoraM tor govom na m, 
votorv ata art pormara>toy aatito to veto aHtoroon on Ctoction Day nay apply tor partn a rani 
apoamao voang iiMOja (atoo ratarrao to aa *partnanant veto py mar m aona auMoi Wai va 
adMon Of Cotorado to fa iai fto yaar, ai aaai antoart MBaa now pama fva tond ot votmg ** 


votoCa m a fi . (SaaFoAngpiioaEiftoancyntanaistaacaoni 


Polling Place Operations 

Ovan fa hgn ttanoul m ira ptnaraa and fa torga vouaa cf now votar rag«trai«ra m many lutoa taa 


tondon of total oova m nar a . auto omoato want lo lato eoimiy ctoria and «agaf ara toamfy and raaoKa 
atotunairaava amao vat oouto 4 *aefy vapao veiara at fa potto wao m adronoa of Etot&on Day Tna 
goal to to tocuo on aoiind ptonnng pracaoaa fat anttopito laavy wneui and rataiad oarvonnai naada 

Ona ot fa moat onaeaf araaa of tha prooa a a to racrueng and fairwig poa wonart Tta UnOMl Staiaa 
Ctocoon AMtoUrca Corawaion aaamatoa oat naarty two mtoon pol aorvaro ara naadad to aapf fa 
naaonto 200,000 potong piaoaa tor tta 2000 praimraal lucaon * To tap maia tta prooaaa tvi 
amooffy on Etocton Day. atotoa ara aarag to naw racruang aataoaa. rdudmg tvgh actaoto. o oaagaa 
arto worapfaoaa Attracang and ratomrg tomguai poi noraara • a aay part of tfvo oulaac^ 

to p poparmg tor fto yoar't atocaon cycto. a nuntm of itatoa na»w lahan alapa to artoanoa tha coraiatoncy 


ratraafiar opaona 

Ntw or updatod afAoancy maaaura o aucfi aa potong ptaoa tooatora. atocfo nc pod oooas. veto o aroara and 
votor laadbaca torma art (ung uaad annanoa toa Etocaon Day a u tarian ca Oy a t ra a runnQ potong piaoo 


M«aa*noa or tKartmm ar $iati 
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tMCACMvO tHI IMrUGOrD lUCTOfUTI 
' M«l* >r>py gt wn> tar the JCOt (tavton 



nwwQPTw* praclOM and liwwng vom 1o M siata aiacaon oHon wow about tw quaMy of Wr 
poAng piacw agoananoa 


Fratir. to aoopa of stait oontnoancy piamro baa baan taoadanad to mousa a vanaty of aitciion 
adm*n«baaon ohatangaa. mdUAng balot a hort i pw and pobng piaoa awl amca 

Pen Wofliar Racruitmani and Tr»lnlng 

Siaiaa ara aorWng to nop tocai i^ratocaona maat toa naad tor wad irarad pod woriiara ttvougb a vanaty 
of rvuaNaa Fwa itam lAnaona, Aitianaaa. Ftonpa, Uaaoi^i and Momanai art auppfymg txai 
junadoaona witi agnPeam funding, rctodng granta and (aanburaanwnia. to tacrui and tram poa wertiwa 
Ona of toaia tmaa. Utoaowt. m maiong $2,000,000 in graraa avaaabia to tocai atocton audtonaaa to pay 
to> i pp>o ij niai»>i3POOnawpoiwo»Mfaw>oafaoavp>a crm a d ano»atoaOtorftovambw 

Tna OMnet of CoiufTitMa tiaa foaiad two alataa tArkanaaa, inaana. Uaaoun. Now Jaraay and Now York) in 
oftorrg ipai infi opaena tor pobng piaoa votomaan. wneft can aiaact adMonaf workara wno lapra not 
bo iniota a tad n or abto to wpork aw tong nom efton raquoad 

MaanwtYio. iha Mfona Sacracary of SUiaa oiTco aatabtanod aa Pol Wo<«4r tto ow awant (Pwm) Taama 
to Xfi d taa yaar to natp tvoc a trioritaa to votor a aor a Ttoa grasaroon markotng atoon oapioyt poa 
workar racrubnant laama to maia rwougnout toa ataia wan aiart-oMna-ari aoupmani dongnad to aducata 
fo t toanta on tow they can got rwofiwd wan wortong at toa poto tna alocion o aiaon 

Omar atatapol workar lacruamom attortatfaraftod by WkSSretodo 

Studant Pol Warkara. Epray-ona paroara of ataiaa toot ra i pondod to toa 2000 NASS Now 
MParwiktoi Strvay parma autoan and aara n non yaar-otda to aarvt aa pea workara or Etocton 
Day vokjraoara. wan many of ffiam oHortog young poop* too aamo pay aa rw^Jv vokraaora * 
Sa%ar^ turn laaa aiaia proNaa) nova ouiraaen proy a ma apaokcaPy daadnad to racma tagn 
aooci and ooaogo aiudarta to aorva aa pot workara 

Per Vka yaar. Ctidornia. Maryta n d. Naw York and Ono na«a avan piaoad toka or pea workar 
racruimani poatoga on aaat tool ara peputor wtto yoimg paopto. auPi aa Crwg'a Uai and 
MySpaeaJooa oom 


■tonguai Pott Warkara; Whia bttnpuaf pott workara. baloto and otoar torma of languaga 
Hwtianoa ara raquoad tor canan (uradekona undar todarai law, a taw patoa ara voktotoriy 


M«oa*noti or SKart«oir« or Stan 
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an H<tt gt wrn tm th$ KOt (imsn 

Vying lo MO«t Wm nivnova Pmncyivan^'t 2006 «0««f f 09 «V«t«n appt c Kn rckOm 6 
chMitMM t6t icpi M rvi atto «• wftng lo Mfv» m b*i^ xvfprtivrt on ElMon Diy Otfwr 
•ttm Mien as OanmaoJt tnS Cottrado. w w e to ig lo racnat wuingmt aiiclBn vo ir iw f 
aorkrQ M ooAfUlaMn «*i oommuidy oroanutona and amc niaM Sor«a Cidlcifnii 
cpuntaa art a»vn eWawg addaona aapanda to vnaa aho wgn «» b aarva as bdnguai poa 
wenara 


ia 


In Tatas. a stata aficn «b faivrad by taw b promda abeton mabnab b $panbh, ra staia 
abcaons amca nas Li'Oad bcai Cbm* b conduct lafoatao raervang dnwas and oonaa acnoob b 
find aagcM ni(^ acnooi Mnob b voajMasf as bdnguat abcaon ctartts * 


Pftvala Ssetor Wacmbban i : A handM of stabs (saa proMas) an lindrg bif c of pof s b and 
nonproif ofQimaions can ba fosoonsna b ptfTd^tnps ai footing pod wsafs and 
nonpsfssan pngna bbb oparabrs Untbr Anrana t Corporab DiaOanga Program, many of tb 
ttaba motor smpbyars mciudrg Onions Sbb Umosniry. WaMOan. Taigaf and Qiassi ora 
gww g ampbpasi a day off fsomstn ms abn paio b sanra at poa «ors«n CaMomia's lOyVob 
Osmoaacy at WorK profset sbo aorta aHh compsnbi b sign up ampbyasi as poO womars. at 
doss Mbsoun a in Yota Tim Ba a Poo Wortar mi aawa A raosnf cnanga m Norm Datoota bw 
• booiang ihb sob's aippsy of betvsawy pes nortarv dua at larga part b a raouang puoi by 
bcb butmaaias 


9tasa eopbyaa OutraacA: Oa b amra s Soaa Board of tbesona and Wa Indiana S a cr a b ry of 
Stab's offba sand out maas amaoi anoouragmg stab s m pb y asi b sarva as pod srorkars and 
t O ar ybncTs Stab Board of Cbciona poab pol mortar anrowamonb on lOb ampfoynoni 
itabsdai Cobrado and Wast Wgnb abo anoouraga stab ampbyaaa b «gn ib aa pod mortars 

Tratntng and Malsrbla For 2006, oonasbney • a bg ptn of stab poa mortar varwig aftont 
Anar al d « mata roiiroar s tmo mbrtaca man «obrt and guba mar* brougn ma voirg 
proosas Niw raaaarcn snoaa tnsi posatia traaracsens man poi aprtsrt can gnrs vobrs mora 
oontbinoa w ma prooass and mata mam bb Oaoar aoout mat ai p ananoa * 


Tbrt t bb stasas prondt sducatpnoi o ss bt a n ca m vatMig poa mortars Ttbsa aborts tcbda 
oondicsng tra(vma*Vatbr issmna mrim bcai abction offoab noatng stabwida tratUrg 
oonbronoas. produong pod wortbr varwg mdaos. daiobptg pol mortar prooadura martbb and 
Nrgng nma tdrtnannp b armanca prooaduras 


MMOAiM or tKBf t«am «r Stsn 
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m»turwyawH<t»>r>py gt wn><>nh< jOW Pm di m tai ftmon 


19 


• Tht CaMomti S«CMry d SUM * oM 9 m MUM«d • T««k Fcrot on Uralenn Po» 

Worker Traiwg SMMI l» prOvM rtCCArntraifton* *14 to on*(/« thM •* of ff«0 
otoioo poi tn4f%o^ $99 piopo^ tfOMioo In oonitfMnmny voonQ. nontfi^O ontofQoncioo ond 
prood^ county • oitcooA OQw^mont 

• UnnoMU noopropifod a 0010*00 proooduroopmoo and ovomnoviocoiofoPoounm 

• OoUNiOfo roM poi wortiort in a ecHpo ootwig arc fooiaroo nanoon oquipmoni 
woawougno 

• kMO nooM a tfvoo<Oay poi vonwr ooroication program «nco • noid m oocn junodcuon 

aoroaa tfw italo 

• Tno Vormont Soorottry of Staio't oMqo oenducta moro ttan l^fOQcrmyarwg t o on ona 
for toctf oioclcn o>ooia tvoughout Ho nalo «n 1 oonducH a OOoonol aamriQ ipon 
roguoat 

• fyiaryiand now roqtaroB Hal al roturang pod worOora rooom* rofroihor Oamrtg prnr to Ho 
gonoral ■tocaon 

• lAsaourt haa pwtnorod win Ho Tnanan ScHooi ai Ho IHniwrao r of Miiaoun to prowdt 
traoang and oducaaonai maianaH to local owctpn ■fc#<raaa 


Addoonoffr- m vma (Now Hamporwo. Now YOra. Norn Caroina. Ome. SouH Ciroina and 
Toiaa) and ttiforaf cou^oa n boH CaOtoma and Honda prowdt ordno poi wonior oaoMng 
Thoao Hootamor ad progra m a prondo a uraorm and conMoraa n woy of iraoang woniara on 
poWng piaco p ro co duroo 


PoSing Placd Ctllcfoncy 

Siaioa aro tamno oiapo lo notp ixroaoo pofNig piaoo offi o oncy and 10 mo wnao Ho potonod lor prcpiom a 
and dafoya Ono aapaci of Hd woni c onourmg Hat podng pdooa aro adaq u a i ary ataiiod and vot i nwo r t 
aro wao-proparod lo aaodt uoiaro. aa monaonod apovo AnoHar aipacf rciudoa vonoua atomonta Has 
can impact woaar aatotacoon. mcMPng Ho omo a takoa lo cnoca m at Ho pofd and coat a Oaioi At loaat 
ono ouia. CiHotTwi. oogan onooura^ng rooparcnort Oom a ataio unwortoy 10 conduct roooarcn on 
podng pUoo offioorcy and volor wart amoa dt/mg Ho 3000 prowdanAai prvwary ** 

Tocfroiogy • onoo agam piaytng a largo roio 01 saaw oflona From onlno podng piaco locaiora h 
aloo o on c pod booka. loofa wn^ con apaaO wamng Omoa ai ho polo and mako Ho wor% of local 


M«oa*noa or Saow t«oir« or Sion 
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tMCACMvO tHI IMrUGOrD lUCTOfUTI 
H»»Wwyam><t»»r>pygiwn><>nht jOWPmdimtai <i«vt«n 

aOrwwtritirt Ms tftslanQffiQ SonwstarnpMvittisafMfMjdt; 

PuMm PlK« LocahMs: As prMOtMf Mf M nsd (tss paps 10). tonir MM oflitr onins poMg 
pisos lociiort 10 ssB«t «oisrs St fMdvq P«r loM poOf^ piacs 

eisctrontc Poi Sooks- TasMy Nio tttM (MS 4cpsnda 0) cuttsnSy aMo«r loctf lunsdclnm lo 
iM SM O o o K poi Doom, wftoh tuPsOMs ler pops' voM ' sgi a irs tt y) roMn and aAow poi 
Morksri to fooM 9 M 9 ttc ac cu r ai st|f a ocs is voM raossifion mMmasoA w«t rsss too«. poi 
workart can hsip drsct voiart to mas coftsci prsond i vm Mppsn to sod at ns moop oos. 
and nsy cart um iMsorwc poi pooha to hai» voisra srssng at fens oonCrm nat nor ars n ns 
nghiiDOl 
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Vois CssMs tins autsa (CMonM. Gotorado. Indana. Iom. Kansas. Now tAsuco Norm 
Oafeoti. Tam. and Waahngnn) ars uastp «ois osntsrs n 2000 * Tha Manisty nsw modst M 
ssiaoaarwto «oang aass. ponsarsd n 2009 Dr lanmsr Courtr- Cotorado. ooss a«tr 
vadaorvd pohng ptacss and afeowt votars 10 tsosMs artd caai a DiM n ons of • ntmtoar of 
MaaonansartMnsmsfftMrtdasoo For sur*<M iarsnsr Country 149 prsoncti ims Dssn 
conaofedatsd rao 22 vow osmars. an«h ars locataa n acftpo^ Mbom. hoists. chMrohss. 
shopprng osnaws and poMmmsx ouionps voasrs hoM sts option ol rnoosng any o> tfMs 
locaoono tor casanp ttss oaaol and Stars • rto nasd 10 find an asspnsd poang plaos * 

Voisr Fssdbacfe Options: in addaon 10 i-POO noanas nil ttoaars can uss to got a n s ms rs to 
(KMtnns or rspon suapoows siacfeon-rsiatsd n c aanas, soms shim nsM sol up hotlnss 10 
oofeso voasr tssdbsca. Ohn and Wsst VSgna pronds orsns tSsdbacti mstf ta nsws wnsrs voisrs 
can ouoma stsc s cn pusanons and provds eommsrvs adoui Stss voang sipsnsnes. snas (jsorgia 
pnondss an orssts mocnarksnt lor supMimg sisction contpianas 

CortDngancy Planning 

Wih Sts poisnaat tor a sdal sms of votars 10 SMatr flood Sts pois. oors n gsn c y ptannstg • mors 
■nportars thsn svsr sus ysa' i«a • anottar arss «hors rnutfi of Sts sascuoon is usualy dons at 
Sts local Mai. ssc r st a ns s <S sms ars Drcsdsnsig its coordwtaton ol Mathsr-rstatod and aacunty 
rosponss plans lo asast tMOt aoMona to polantiai Elacaort Day Muas. rdudng DaiM Mortagas. 
**y/^r*'***** propiams. lortg Inaa and poi nort^r inortagss 


M«oa*nM or iKartiairs «r Ststi 
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tMCACMvO tHI IMrUGOrD lUCTOfUTI 
»iWturwraw>««t»>r>py gt wn><>nht (imsn 

For ofvnpit. ffw ONo SocioUry ol Suit's otfc* rooonoy lutd a dtadNO Ur OR£ proondB lo pri^Ut 
bock-u* P«P*r baiois m an amoirs oquU •» 2S paroort of r* proonct lumoU n 2004 ” Ttw stale • aUo 
producing poeurs 10 be dopiayed et pobng sees wtiore OREs ire uaed Ur the purpose of mUmvng voiers 
tfut Uey can tfoose U vote ueeig paper besom t vwir do not were lo wen ti me u uae toucn- so ee n 
voirg nsacneies ** 
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U gmerai rrore «un rmi of at male em ct cn ottaos say they aismi wen oononpency ptannno by tendng 
eUceon preperedneea osrwvicahens u ooi^vy eucson adnweiaiierS' aisroeig fum on potoniiw areas 
of ooneem. sucyt as esufissrmg ou m aNa poirig asss and rt<imw*n o bssoi luppiii Omars nave put 
logsthsr oonmgsncy ptans or pUnruno lamptama ai the sisM teusi^. whsa Maryund • wortgng wan local 
audon Qisosis u develop aiac a cn con m oancy puns and coormnamg corsarence case batwi an e t a cs on 
oiSosis and emsrgancy ntanaQomera omosts U dscuss amsrgency prepsredneas Colorado has even 
prepared a beet practoea gijds daa^md u asoot loeai omosu «m coronoency pUncmg 

SM others are tyrng (nous approaches U deamg wan probUrsa mat may anas in Nawada. Ur aiampU. 
a newly aatabUhad laaa Uroe wm eerve aa a oanaaMed EUcaon Oay oonvnand oemar Ur me sacreiary 
of etau'a once, me amomey generafs oAoa and «ercua Uderat and stau Uw enaoroamam aganoea u 
ttach poang puca aatiea. share fmermaMn wm local aiicson omoab. deploy irraeatgaave parsonnai 
Mmare naoaaaary, and rntpond u precu ma aa mey occur For aiampu, « mare are ung Nnes or 
eu^pment taiuree ei Clark Coiaey—where me staue moai popuUua oiy of tea Vegas m lociaid 
omoaUeaneaafyresporidbyatttmgup AOAaooesaCU, mobSi Oaiers mat can be uaed as unptor ar y or 
parmanem poang sues 

m eiTMUr Ushion. me New Jersey Secretary c0 Stam s othoa hat made plane u daptoy a ihobU vonng 
edh the aeiatance of New Jersey Transa, w me wunt met such e need araes 

m adiMor> to natural deaauri arm eaaray tveata, two of me moel oommon e ia trUcuaed ooungancy 
planrang mmes vetude; 


S a Pot SuppHee and Iq u lpinent leeuee: Whaa moat states leport may are laung ilapa U 
sddreaa aquprnam brash downs or u prowda an adaquau at«pty of basoia at ms posi. aoma era 
ampuyvig naw or ^mqua rnamoda Ur maiung stM mast probUma can ba addeaaad uacMy and 
adh a mirwfH^s ot oonMam m ma Baac t of CoUnum. Kansas. Uasouri and VegmcL ameten 
omoais are tshr mcraaong ma nurruar of basoti may ordar or aneouagrg ucaiess u do so m 


M«oa*nM or SKsrtMm er Si*n 
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tMCACMvO tHI IMrUGOrD lUaOfUTI 
»l»S>turw»antt<t>>r>pirgtwn><>Hht ftmon 

•rttofwin^ ^<0^ votv Itvnout n WgNM li Mq vortirg on ■ polcy lor npodood 

pmong of bolM tf triortagM ant* or^ EJocion Ooy OoloMoro hoops Ciocoan 0«r iKhncian* on 
tw rood ndoognoiod arooo oo thoy «o novor tir troni a poAng plaoa m t* tvant of a voUng 
maefwa taAM. and faa yoar. al poA«>o pfooaa a« fqn« an •wnodoia tiaoiup mac^ow to uaa 
irtM asBOtanoa an rwoo MaarraKiia 17 alaiat uatog Oft£. toucfnacroon totfmotogr aa toor 
pmary ¥Otrg tyatoma pronda pipor batofa n too 00 mt aquto'^tora taMa (aaa Appancta 0). 

^oAng Placa Wad Thaaa: in oddAon to urpng rtolara to be p raparad to ad^anca by var f yng 
too* ra^oirainn aiaiua. naao to Q iha baiat and tamdarttino to a m aaniaa aon vomg aquo^iont 
ttaiaa atnc to provtoa aaaaianoa to tocai atacaon oocaa taoad ato> naavy lumotit or poM aorhar 
a nortagaa, boto of «d«cn can asaoarbata podng piaoa aw tmaa Aruona^ hum otocwn oAoa 
tooanoy eraatod a Aottog Ptaoa Waa Ttoi# Raducion prooadura. afNcn • doaipnad to ■nai voiar 
atoftog ivnaa Etoe»or«c pot booU laat papa 90) and too uaa of poang ptooa g r a tf an ara afao 
hafpng to airaarnan# pobng ptooa araartg ivnaa and proada cuatomar aannoa to itotora 
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Elation Results 

Stato raiponaoa to too MASS aurvoy on ataia praparafiona tor too 9006 praotoaniai atacaon htgnighiad a 
agoroua afion to namaaa totomaf tacnneiogtoi tor protodng tna pucac arm ttoto tbamnda atoc t to o 
raaUto on ataia aUcaon oMoa aabaaaa Addaonaay. atalat ara aortong to oraura too aoouaqr and 
raiabdiy of tooaa raaOH thromn post atoctcn audto and po st atocfton ataatomant lapor ta 


Raaultt Reportlr>g 

Slaioa art makrg a aaaar tor campatgna. viiaraatad otuana and too naaa matta to mooao» atocaon ragm 
raaiita Onca too potto oooa, tony-agra ataioa noa provda afacton ngfv raaiJto on toa atata atoacn 
Wob aaaa aa toay ooma mo toa ttaia offtoa (aaa Appartou B) 

Tna moat naraiang naa toaoura • atocaon ma pptog. afacn uaaa totomac rnapprg appfcaoona to 
camptonant toa puBacaaon of atacBon raauia Uang toaaa aystonra. na aon na«a toa attofy to 
immadMitafy wa atocaon taaufto aa toay ara raoaaad by toa ttaia oftca and toay can mora aaafy ¥row 
and antfyM toom alto toa nato Of d a t nci mtoia and otoar vtauai rapraaantaiwna of toa tor m a n y tori'baaad 
data. lAa t oiy r i a Dactcn Mgni O apoitgig aabaaa tfnaaaO tor aa 2006 praada ra a t primary. » oonatoarad 


MMoanoti or SacartMirt er Stan 
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tMCACMVO tHI IMrUGOrD lUCTOflATI 
»iWturwyaw>«<t»>r>py gt wn><>Hht jOW Pm di m tal (tavton 

on* of W toiOr^g «iamplM of W kmd of ofton 

PMl*£l*e«ion AiMfttt and Raportt 

Tmntr-VvM itotM currtntfir n«v* kiwo «n plac* tor po M otoc tt on auiMa * Ctoction oIAcmM in vwm itatn 
mu thoi aucft pr a dc w . n adMon io promoarg trmaparorcy tt tf« prooM*. can toad to graaito putoc 
oonhdmca tntf votot arc ooiaaad aonaatotf and Poai*tocaon vartocaion procoatoa atoo aftoa 
oAOdto to Ntontifir and «di oancnmaru tor tolM portormanc* 

Pto auCiaca «f poi m a c tion ajdta naa baooma a maior topic n many ttatoa vm yaar Ctodorraa 
•a ja n Ctod a ^oat-Ctocaon Audf Standard! wonung Otoup toal naa anoa provtoad raoornmandaMna to 
improwa tfia ataia'a voting a yaiam rpnaa procaai Naw Jaraay adopiad a now to« ttoa yaar aitoi tangam 
pada 4 naa tor poat atocion audCa. afUto Haioun racandy rav«ad aa prooadiaaa to mctoda mora pra cm eta 


n 


Uarcn praatoaniaf primary 

Naany naff ma ataiaa tiai condgctpoat atocion audai do ao m randoraty tafa cto d praoncta py oontoamg 
a rnanuai nand ooiffa of ffto voiaa ortoi ma nenma laduatod raaiM to varffy mat to* mactonaa ara 
aeartto In Mnnaaota tor aiampto. an audi dtocraparKy et mora toon S paioarc mgoar* to* ran** of 
addtoonaf pracmcto*' 


lytoamNftoa. at toaal inra* tisto* (todana, Ma a oito and ONol wd compaa po at atocaon aaiaaamani 
raporta to avtouaaa arto aownani* to* 2000 toacacn mgianono* Imaana wanda to rwww and anaiyx* 


fagtraoon a ya i am Ltoamaa. Mtoaoun'a poat atocion aaamnalon moutoa a ran** of to* procaat wito 


MMOAnoM or iKarrMin or Si*n 
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tMCACMVO tHI IMrUGOrD lUCTOflATI 
' >«<t» gt wrn <» iht ?00t (tmon 
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Conclusion 

SiaM tnor» to Mrvo aod ooM ft* yaf% ^ ■«tc t o » aio iro ur go^ o>oc»d M 

wot aroM of outtotfi voltr ptroofMtion. poOng (Mco oportfiont ard pot tttc t ton roporong and 
■•itamtnta Tht undtrtymg goaf o* PI wiathoa «ncn (ai undo* wmt tacdca of ttc i cn admraaiiraidn 
« 10 OTdufo mat ttgott voitra «• rw«t a poaawt voitig oiptdixt and a prootii rial • itr. aocurait. 
a co ta a dft and aocufo rpiaoia »oa^ P i 


Thd fopon. biooo upon fttpomoa i» a racom fMSS turvor mo oinor roiatod rotoutcoa mctudng amt 
Htcaon onpt ooPaoti g » ti an ouorvim oi ohai amta art dottg i» prtpart woma. locaf otacipn 
owoofa and pot wontara tor tut 200e prtt«dtnnat tttc a o n vompamapaionouiittcnononaipcutadon 
puPi< tducaion eampaignt iirgtitd ouatatfi m young «oatra and OPm greupa. onfno looia and 
poaotfooa and corniontnot voting art ai part of Vt OQuaaon 

taming iocM«a poar>) ptot oparaHxw • anoPm nmor atoa of tmt oiptoacfv awkjpng pofl 
worttor tocadmtni and tratwg, petng ptaot ttod nc y inonauraa and oonargtncy planning tn a yoar 
wntn many aiaita ooiM ttptntnot ftootd-ta m >g mnoui on Cttcaon Day. pmptfrg aoc a o n paiaafi and 
poll wohmn to dtal woh ar«y profiftmt vm anat axid bt v« iiay to Oationng a po Ku t womg Mptntnot 
attnopoaa 

fnt^. ro d m amm al ion and rovwo of alt coon ronJia threugfi t wto n ngfv ropoiing taahxoa and poaf- 
aitcaon ataotamanta art amod at booatrg aanaparanqr m 9 m ptoot aa and mataanng pubic 
oonfdtnot ti tnt out o omo o# aaodona 

WNit no ont truly ytt inona «nai Hovantm a* «*P bring, ataia ottcton paicata «ifio art makrg tnttt 
laauot rat m^itii pnenty tiitwin now and Ciactdin Day art tacttd oerPdanf and prtpartd lo maht 
no voii>g proeoat a tuoooM 


MMOAnoa or tKarfMin or Si*ta 
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|M6*G«ie fMI fMCMWID CUCTOKAU 
MASS Sw«wy on SCM O n» | fi >WM lof CM* IQQt l* r*MA*wo*t (ItcCMn 


State Profiles 

X Alabama 


rt: rmiootMcrfiwmiaMm 


Votar Ma^aMaUoo Oaodla 

m Onc**>M.nPt 

VotOfWOtRw*. 

1 AQO 247 Wm CMO) 

Mount Mac* Haaov: 

700ANi 71»9U 


Po4f\t Plato Soanti Mtp*//infv#»AlBbam*Votoitew/ 

Pniaioonil 4MNi Stab* M«o*/Mio»Ra liab>m*VcO*i <*»»/ 


VOTER lOUCATKM 4 OOnUACM 

* RMfciWM wM ** fKMt wrm» Jwnotwc*wwiM» (PSAi»on IV *nd fidp foUMo Moi wwMm »0R 

•■n*r«l alactten. TW PSA* «««■ A* (MraM courMi aduCMMc *• puMt «4eut rojOtraMoo AaidMut 
and woonf macNrav M M •KOuratMV ottnm BO aoc*. 

• Th* AMiama S*cnMr» of Vat* ««4«B*. m A*w»d>o wMM Qcoi i o o c VoO* Cw^Kwn. pnmtd* * an 
avt om aU d tool tMat aworc oofetarv and ownoot >o H »c 0 » t owoM to t g a vota* rap ite a to Bn^aiOt 
taq^MI tavnc 

STATI POU TVQMQR RICRUITMlirr 4 tUMMO 

Al*bam* ha* ■uab^Nd a partoanfMi atth th* Mata vovc om id Wan IVCW) orgaMMOon to 
•ncotaag* iwtw a m to i«I^A«of ai pod oior t* *% 

VOTING KVAPMCNT 


IMS Etf CTKM MESMTS 

• Ha<N*n t owd rt odi h* po»tod to »* Maa* WNGm* aN** tfio iN rt ton m. 

^ « Mil ilifctini ini 

• Alabama h oiff i nMc d mg w>maro*Coin*woo»MnGA<nctionN»MMio * M m on t 


Aaioaanoii or tacarraom o* Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
MASS SiKvrv on Scat* Or »» i n nni lar «Mt IPQt Pr o MAt wool (McMn 




AapMcrad ¥aaaat! 

47A.47I <« of ivty 7. MH| 

Volar Mfharalion Oa« 

IMio: Cktobrr V 7004 

PadMg Maca taaoat: 

fCOAM tOOPM 

iatly Voting Poftod: 

&«4Pa «eiar» may ««aa oar«y odbout aacma by abtamaa bolot or M parton 
Oapaironi ISdOyi bofora tbt Hiaion 

Votar MwPoar 

1 *0* 4>A SAS7 for Madbart. qattnoni. cowptoiaai dvnng tba aotwg parted 


OoA m WoiO MK O i VuMlloctiowWvMt* owwoMcoontaMUfo* 


PoM^g PUc* locator vn m oiactom M ol t g p»/poM»i ^ ol<o 
Sms** MMIi) «wwolKtioniolayuga«/ 
AAwneroMaAotSMwa 

txiQ tfJ*t at y^t4o<tiowi^»oti>a jt w no 


VOff K lOUCATlOM A OirTMACM 

• AtHOa ir oiwdti a «oiar tioiMa («aa atovt) tor polMc SnOafll and Mpoi 

• VMMg MdaroiaBon H tramlaaad Mo f atalat A rt0\k Moapla haMM M a«olaMa 4ar aMction oMSart to uaa 
<oMa proiada n a w ma o ca to <oaan. 

Votatg twPormaoow »i yo^adid m Om 'OMkial Doctton PamaMM.* oMtcM M maiod to a««ry rn n tarad voior 
(MuwAold and oouad m tha «iaia aMctowi WaP vet <io« abovo) 

STATt POU WOOSi MICRtlltMIMI A flllWIO 

• ftia atacoor n ^Mwon im baao aarvafy racroMng pM wotOan mmo PpH ]00t. odM a tafpat goa of 44 pol 
oorton par rtctnct for Pocttoo Day ^ f apain dwr XBA 

• Iba UJia't Vooih Voia Iwbanadar Mograrti h dadkaaad to racrueng Ngft tdhool niidaftta at taaM U yoon 
of ago ae aarw ai poA «arfear% 

VOmO IQtMPMINI 

AiatAamaa ipocJacawawdieodaufaowwacitomaHitiaoitr lUiAatfo papa* Mid 
AlpraonctivMKMoaieacMwraonaoongioiA Seaiap m intnaMMoiiaaoop ti uf loao t Mi i i t on. 

VOtWfA MMM A OUlIttACH 

• lha (Caia cooAicn kigK and accurary tatUng pnor to oadt a f ac t ton IMa aomg aoutpntani « uaad 
Airing Martiow board oorbar traaong 

• Tha data prpadai dawontrabom lo ditobiay o> ta n aM nna apon ropaa rt 

200t liicnoM ctsvin 

Aaodta pu iaide ri li n i aaary iOaMnota»A 

•maJ/wtnt atactian^.ifgtfn triTTfcirW 


Aaaoaanoo or tacartaom oa Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 
MASS SiKvrv on Scat* Or »» i n nni lar «Mt IPOt OtmIAmnwI (ItcMn 



Arizona 


HapMavod Vakaw 

t m lOP (00 of Mna 1. IPOD 

Voter Aapkdraiten OaodM 

m-. OcloOar 4*'. MOI 

boM^MMOMOMi; 

kOOAM 700PW 

VokarMoHnat 

Idr? Ttii v^jti Ipfloodlack.puotttoni AcentpfonttdMngthatottr^par^od 

UrkyVoOlatNtM: 

tnpvr«o>\ aarty Mknp bapMt kl dayt balora tha atacbon 

Onina AnaMCM' 

Sure ftectont MaOMo anro oatoipav/alacnon/ 

Mobnp fftaca lookup wniwiOitoa.pov/atacoon/padaip.placaldm 

QiMna Volar Ai^aralian tamcaartaoiMcen^iMapWorelar 

Paction ConpUini form http //warn aatot por/otoctiarVdriavnca^dnaMnca htm 


VOttA COUCAnON A OVTIttACM 

• Tho «oMr curoQgW offko candiim nonprtmn vgtor ro^i Mi tion dww t ttvou^iegt Um 
ttMo «nd hot* Mi» m > u Volar Ma^acraMon On««a on ttia day »nor to a r«|niraUon 
OaidMa Tha tuea aMo offon an artanora Noaar O at no pOH* wodii camooMa, «Mch 
tndwAn TV and rado canwnarctaK. ai mN m naan riiaaiai amphaamr^ NuMrabon 
daadinf t 

fht Sacratary of SMt't ofAct «• AoM a luarxdt lonaa of loion hai waottp to proaant 
balol Moawro mformoMn and to tducalt aolon lor Oio MotawMar 4* Oanaraf CMcOon 
loam had pfaianuoont oil ba madt arataMM lor broadcaat and on dantand noawtd on 
VowTubt and nt Socrotary of Staia't oobwta. 

fht oato madi a Maooy II* Aathdo^ Card diat tntSadoi an Antona aotor r tyma tion larm 
10 II voar>old» ofw ara rag n otrid oMh lha dnaona Motor VaM cI i CMWO r t 

• Tha tiaia oarito«aia« M lha Maeianaf Itodaot/barant Mock Itacbon and tidi Votatg 
•rcdrami lha Sacroury of Siaia Mo aannan wHh tlio World Wrawini foundation ao 
conduct volar ootroaeh on fmh tchoef campum 

Tha Sacratary of Siaia oab wt a provM i i votuti Mionnaoon bi Spannh. m wod at a Mm bad 
10 couHhr tabuUbon caniart. a drod cordoct inh to covtOy alaceon ofActaH. a dadcatad 
volar atforvnaoan Infc and rthyvnation tpadAeady lar aiMtary and ovonoai voaori 

OOU WOdStb MCflUVTIMMf A nUMMMC 

Tha Saoaiary «f Su*t hat a corporsia chadanpt pratr a M. arhara partnipoiitg corMoarot 
anco^apa ampiayoo* to bacoaM pel wortarv droMobonal tonuat Mcdadt coaapany 
vrabtOat. w aalntt and payrc d chod attont. Cowpanot are aho atfcad M accornniedato 
atnpioyo a i oho uko the doy off to torvt oi the pedv 

• A ttaoavnda pubNc euiroach conpatyi aano d at racnoiing pel workort «iS ba broodcnt on 
lha Wah. at vH n «io TV. radto and prod mado Tha Sacratary of Vdlo't oAca ton afte 
portnar wdh a tacaf caMa corroiany to providi a n do M and pad vrerkor rocrvKMoM vMaev 

• lol Worhar lta<fudmardtWkA)Taorntodpato*haepn |"M dk/can t orttoaducoia Viterta 
rttidantt on ho« tboy con foi pod and bocona a part «f hntary by warkir^ tha pait ifiH 
alaaon toawn llhlt Taorn w andwr t wM hora dtgttM cordant mortoart parchad on thoir 
bockt <vM adtr w aben on the quald doti o rw lor b ac o rn ng a pod oor ta r 


Mtooanoo or lacartaom or Stan 
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28 



Arizona 


« Tht Soc f ounr ^ Smu mm prawd td our* tar cow<g*i io croofo purthoM 

MMoonai iraMnc MOtartaK Suio Mi coMitv MaciWM oflkot wM tconi tOfttMof to mM 
liooM troMMg ctMMtv o»ot>maHM tooM m 4 i^apnu m . naw trMWf v«itoi and oMitr 
•duuOonM HMtortata tar pol —ofOara 

VOfWG fOU#Mf PVT A OCIMM 

« AnMM Mot OQOCJP tcM lobuiwofv OiC machMat wM volar vowAiMtt oapor trai ar«d 
AytolAAWCbaMofMftan 

• Voing aquomana tafo and aRiracv irtMig »arta«wad fcatara ai ataa n om and • opan to 
tPiapiAAt 

Aitacvia »rwn<a» oraota a^iMafii damoMMiaiem on tha UJta ataciom loabMa 


l-dOllAOOO 


lUCTKM DAT COMTWGCNCV PtAMS 

• Tha Socratarv Siata'i oAca raconita pranvdgalad a taatag Haca Wad Dma fladwction 
•rocadura Tha eCHca n atao addmatni the po M ntial pad oorhar thonaga throi^ a iMoa 
»ro"Mad pad arar ha r r acnidwaai atan 

2Mt lucnoM ttsuirs 

• A> alaetten Modn coma aoe The mia eWka. they wM la poaiad enina at ny y /mp f a««» 


MMoanoa or tacarraem or Sian 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
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Arkansas 


Oo^ataaod VOtara^ 

umm 

Votor lla#«rMMo Ooadfelp: 

OcaoPorlMOt 

PadMig tiMa Mam; 

IJOdAt 7J00M 

lady VotMg Portod; 

laperton. npoonno oar^ Prp'n It dayt prx*' to rtw eWton andondt at 

$ 00 PM on Mo Monday prwr to ttw awctxm 

VotorMotPno* 

lOOOItf BMI (or taodpock. qurtront t {pmplatntt d^ng wptxg pytod 

Oodno toworcoM 

stoto CMcOom WlOata www wtwvO UaW ar at/rtr<tant •O’W 

Velar (due non, www votanatnaPy arg 

Voter OogotralMnleokMP www Mtonorw y non org/ 


vorw lOUCATIOM 4 Ol/TIIEACM 

• AifejAtM orowAn a voMT Hdttw |MO aMowj m woi m m on Aw «eio* o<um*n auMMU coM 
*VeM MMtraiy' (too oMovol. «ticM yoitA e t ho^ ooay e» ^tdonionA wiowmuo n on oMcMont 

• The tmo't ogcr— eh <oyO»%ot» truoH tfto aaoo o 4njt>nt ttto ouMOc on Mto w^m nMion and notwf 
yoctw. tanMd O t wAownoOon anO rotO MH Ok onM t>io typo* o# cowtOy oO<* n t tyiOtioa 

• Tho>ac>«MryalStatohomayo^o<aa»oAacj t iawp>oyamtnt»ittytntandtftom W mtluAn a 
Mock aMnion, a fotaov oA Mo Morr of voeng H |A *i tn kmocKa. w#afi»at>on on Mr tiuio't (n^t 
tcMooi poi woMor oroMra*w and a Mactitiion on<Md nghCk OgMia ttwdinet can rcgnacr i» «oto 
Ootani Mr ond «d Mt proyam 

POU WOMUI MCRUflMCNI 4 TtAMMWG 

• fha Sacratary of Siaio't oflieo n dovotopint a MocMoo ^ ^dilwat kar rocouOatg coioiry rocnaOnt 
of poA «p«rkofv Sow w ol coioMot aro aHo oyMn g »0M tocai CMM otgin tt a t> o «n and t oI M pi* mMoo 
arm to rmn$n now pot workon. «Mdt oM ott yo wort wiM local Pro dcpaiwnii to prf oowpfmni 
dotoarod to poMng localtont and tot i» proport>. 

Tho Mato M proatdng roMdiifw — nt to countiot IMr pot ■or ta r traowtp ooponiot Tito tUOo oMo 
Matdt annua* tofr a Mor courto traatoigi ty tho aiadtao offIciaH M oach cawtiy 


VOflMCfQUMMdn 

• A>tan«a« oaot opiKal ican. OKI wOM miar aandipto popor trad and Odf nwMowt WFAT 
AManaa* ra^ortt Pock wp popor PaPoOt to Pr nod «ncaaoo( »> nwt»n n i (og. OMOpwont ( p t irri 

VOttMQ (QINPMCMt DCMOS AMO OUIKACH 

* ttccpom ttaMort trattt Mo ttaio mndocpng dtnio nianM ono a# Me Waaiono vocint tytacn ac 
tcPooK and coAofo campnov cPorcItot. owe orpanttaiKin nwo t in g v torpo n to ntaotwtv I4rar«v 
poMool ralkrtandnianyoMorio cari ono, 

Aikanaao ro^jiroa Pock up pno> Ptdaot tn Mo o nn i cd at n o r panc y (to . OMopnoni (pPoo) 

loot (uoioN tcsuin 

« «e«4dltwdPopeMod at «wwarp«i>o»ftora/.ndri_a»iDM»latMo»cnniowiiaMattaaoadPco 


Mtoaanoo or tacartaom oo Stan 
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California 


MogFtoorod dflOor* 

IMn.m Co* of Sopioiftoof S^ MOt) 

c=cr==E=: 






Votor Hottoo: 

■■■■liiiiuLTT;.?;* r. ■gr»t:?r_"jrTCTLTr;gTrga 

Oidtoo Moaowom 

Stoto (loctem Woowt* wwwootcoAOvfotocMrM/ 

Cowdp toMng Ploe* loeOup: — rw.it.t»dPi»/otocttBn/dicHgn jpl Mlw 

StM* voior irdemvoOon Outoo: ■M.votorrddi ootcodov 
fioction tore Attmc oatp/AMtooetoodov 


VOTU MMCIIIUnOM IFfOtn 

• QtUonf >>P»I0 W 0 »0»*r ngttw^ HQ W t 

• T»« C iMa> » ia >oq>Ur>o#SMt>*t ■oOMIl p»o>tfw<cc—*to> yroHibM M Mtfiliolo n oMt M rotaw 
Form afocA «oMn con M out Mfn. onO M to tM MoroprtoMM o>t oiOrwMO cotoMy 
■MWMni oftaoL MiamoBMOr. voitn mov iwOwm tijowioaon ooMiw ond ro m io o pro ortnood 
CoM o mio wooof Wof w irooon Cord fVWCl tn tM moA wAtc* tnoy <»n ppi ond wnd m 

A vooor OafoiroOeA OuMo to prondod tor IW i t«ow>o voion ond AMrtoitod to 
iftiiniK'rodmi 

trrttdt cofdt ond o SMC pro <^>od to OBOont e< Mb»tmt llT OnUdot |ond i f igtli to 
•Oto^ SMMrV. r o dMOOon cordt ^ACt or* Qfm^Oi t to NgA MMot MM*r« ond now dOOtm 
or* mo »on l ViCo. 

vorui loucAtioM A oumACN Acrtvmts 

• too Moe* eocoAno t ot wtA cwmtto^tocoiaot ow vooor romMoOen ond od*<onon oHorn. 
A com m mrtiidi tcnooi iwedi oiocUonA c toio ni h M o w oon Coii c ru Aooo ioc oo. rpwo o on ond 
Odtoowrtemm motowoMtor t cf iam 


• too Voior mtormooon AwMo M OMAmw onAno or^ M OtMtoot. itporwoo. toroon. SponMA. 
Togatof ond VOX nomow a» «*• o« 0i owdo ond Mryo prM toronol tddWlonot «ooor omMoocA 
motortm pro ono t iAM ond otwt m mooo moAxdi x mo w oo A i l ootong yp to tloenon Ooy 

• n »«»«p »i»t««l»i»««»«iWLWuy/« n.int i»i./K«iiOT.‘t<«<t«mi 1W. 

prootdoo MtormoBiftn tor ootoro wdA dooOdtoo^ mdutond o Anoor voor voong grpmoiro 
o*OtodltonliftooronOWo» to> o'' W >iondOn«*r<c o nS>gnlondwtoo 

• too Socrour* «0 Slot* • cwerdoxtmg wdh too CMdowwo Bopor tm o n t of mtorano Alton <COVA| 
to Oftor OMX r * m <f »*on and odoc o Qion OKtoiocA to wo "too r* of to* rwtoorv on# tooO to Wit. 
Tftolo *#tom tnctodo ortimng oioorti and wotonm ofteoC vodng to COVA ttoan and olfwr 
cowmimcoBono to ton* ol tooooondt of C o ttowtono too Socrtcory of Suto't woO to o oMo to* o 
pofo won roooioe o i dodcotod to r w Mtorr —d ooortooo iro to r * . 

« Ml 3007. too Soerotor* of Slot* t omdio d * boowpoo owtrooto prorow. MyVoi* Otwecrtcv m 
Wert Arapoel, tor totoooiooo toot wont to oneouroo* orngOoiFOWO ond amowon to oorwo oo pod 
wertort. tpooto and to iW w**Af*d in too tooe t a nf procoo t 


Attdoonoo or tocartoom oo Stota 
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California 


• SociM MtiSoffjci M oO Group IMo SccrcUry of SUM orG^itn your^t pcotM througfi ««noM 
OMt**«h «Mar 1 » mcU^ig tocui Nw*o fwOuortn. tho SoPoUry of lUto cr o o io G o f K oMoo t 
ro^ caM MfWofto MtOkko MyVoM 

TMf So c io u ry of lutt croo U M 0 'MyVoit OvctioM Mbnooiion* MiBtow Plot tm bo pUnd «i 
Inurfift maHMoHrOa to tl» Socrtury SUM*> MUr oduroftg* Md wIbwtiMwn popo <AiPOft 
•p the pogr «• fMtf a %v(ar n^ipi on cMri. « MOObo*uA appIcaMn. p m — a to Mtiprtnttf 
otkodpioilMni Maul ooMoG Mid altar uMf^nfaryortian. Tta Mtado buMan ond nOmctiOM 

bOUWOMaP KCMumMCMI 

• Ita Srcrtury of SUU't oobuu «onc*M o pm* drGcoiod to oMoiir^ copiOci oMh tta 
to cnolw w ta of pcd omtarv iaip7/orMJOita«a»/MPciMm/ao<U« taf.taa kaU wrgtar* Mo 
tarn M pan wortan rocoofo tta ccoatty tppand fw urwwg at ttio pedi tm addtun to itaa H 0 gm 
m 

• Cdtar r Mt'i «MU VMC aM* poopft toyitarwd <o oou d ttay wouli b> udw t IP S| >orw a> 0 pM 
igprtaf.pfBpwwidaapoMtaitaca Itau » pmc ap bolp cPMPa* Ma*Md» naoi pol uorban ar>d 


• Somt t ouaoot ta»o an *M Pi p i a Pot* proyam. b> otad> orsar oyM Pta »o tuff far orto or 

mart paMnt ttaon and pob uortar puandi art ppd to tta orpamiaiiarv 

• Oltar raaruPPapnipracOcatwiadaouiroacAai nMooli arid cadopm >a rocnai ta>mdpacpia. 

mdudrtt naadBiioft or n pm papar arPcIO* tantund yttaH ptopU 

Cafdorraatamalp w at^tat ttudir ot tobt MPPrdada*poioia»tartap|lBa>onOat mordartp 
be t«#ttia. pudanu muP be A UnNad Suon diiaan. M tep« IS loart of ta* at ita Uta o« tta 
POctian « ufocH ta or pp oM be torwtc A Mpt tcMoP itudaN «ah a fradv potii merapr of al 
leap IS Aaaad on a 40 tcMoi A Palni » paed PanPnp aoandnp a pubSc or p taaU 
pcopdary ad>pa»ortal mioaatan 

• Tta Socrourr of Stau rauatat Pamnta modu nawi ralaMat to inna pip CaiAaPaw to 
partiopaaeai pM wortan on Oaaton Dor 

bouwopap niAiMiM 

• Tta Socrotart of Slace't TaP bo^ on Undorm Pod Worbar Trptonp SiandnM pruad td 
rtcowtiiandaBprw Ip Ofpuro ttal CaMonua’t pol portam po prgpata troawd io aibuntaMp 
votmp tandhnp emorptnoat and prepedy uurp tfier coipnv't aiacf a iM*ir<pnt Tta Taad 
borto ra c o— wartda n orn po pio dtopaad to prpuda mpruman to pad owrOan ai tarund <ipiprt 
oPh a dtaUt P a . or talpr n ttioia ofio da nol t paa t t n MiA •» fta* P ^ 'iari laapaapi 

Se>iMM nnaPPt aro utmi onino traaorp to wpplomeni ttar normal troroni proy a mt 
Impaatort are rapiwad to ro ta rat Iraawp tadara aacfi PacUoii Ad of tta toioPwi co ni i nui to 
ofta ttau M parton traMUp propo’t. but vM Plow pod oforta n to train aniMe if itay prot ar 
Tta Saartury of State obtaroo^ pM oorOM traaop and potap place opar a nana on Paction Oav 
taeu^MM P« MJia and prondn tacdbadi to counoei an two ta iwpreaa and oraaitana pad 


Aatoaanoo or tacarraoin or Stata 
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California 


VOTNMtOUMMfMCNT 

Motf CaMow* co un tm fo^ m ccja macMnoi md aMo ut* odMoi on* M 
ladm* wMM «at*r »or#l*fci* o*oor tral or eno auaeAlAM h*AM owter $m piodnct mi 
order to orcMO* accMiM* voiMit 

• MfciAi Mom th* ScofUry of Suet’s ToM-tdMoCiom Ot«i«« of votins systtmt conductoO Mi 
100yftyU M ld*»*ts tr«i Bni oiit»>tM*tofc*rt^0M| t idu tysUm* So on* por pmoW (U 
m**( eh* roquM«ma»«t of NAVA) MUd csunMet ttm had mod *■ Mis Mi poAnc ptacas 
e^»*>— wroQutod toswUitopip** hand seimg cyMcmo. 


VOniVMAH 

• Ca W Oftaa tiH two cownoti ihip*i * and SMvra) ndwr* *• woong H don* by mad OtdM Mdormauon 
andaGuU*uVBB*^Madimttn*M n foaul*ai W»V/*r«wiostaW*a*rtia*«/*i*rtiiin« irMm 

vonaMTDks 

• Cai d a w Mi Mw M M ioi emmUMs Coc*< uQ and wst Vot* Co nt tn far tNy and I Met ion 0<y iwOng 
20MCUCTIOM dCSMTS 

• rt»y^.iaiatOK/ 

• d*sidtscnlb*poM*dait>Mvcom»int»t>MMauoffkt Sa4ow o*ch a U tt ion, adM»mintt am mad* 
mak* tht liastion rtsufti id* «urt witr-fnandlv 


Aasoaanoo or tacarraom o* Stan 
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IUftAOMerMlfMCMWIDCUCTOMTl 1 
>iAS> V««¥rv Oft S€M» »n»ifww> Hf 100$ D><t»w | 


s 

Colorado 




M«0a*noii or tKartMin «» Si*ti 
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Connecticut 



I.0M31I 

MoaarfeodltorattonOaiWm 

OctoOar 71^. ion 

Pptopf^^feto NOMto 

aoOAM soofw 

Panto Atoowtao 

Vjia Wtfeata owncido^iott/dto 


VOTfll f OUCATION A OUmCAOt 

T)it OMU tP* Socrcury of tPo SCM» n^wm MUm M nattaMuanon c at— w>w « 
tmtaXi ani laon pan eacA yoar » aatartAt Maantan auaani OMar pvftMc 

BxaaaMi aa^m aaluMa MMaa*M» » IngPih anO SparaMt arttP tiaaicn Oay aia^ww, m «*■ 
aamfcaafacaiwanaicawantionMaaaponancBalyowt 

The alAca wofkt to oraMdt aranrif Iw Mvaa aaMi to parac^ala a* tagwtanw^ «g|»\ 

wdutfinA fiOA oroMi arparHaaom 

tiM cMca lattfaww an asmni** «aaar ragiiPaiwn pfay a* tMlA c a awiwiy 

IPeupK Ngh tcfteoH, MM»arvtM« an« oihan to o««c aT«c*i«««M aMnt CoanacMcwt 

raoOar tt ^ m JQO>. aoartv 1000 kPooi MwOmCa ritpitBrad a* part ol Mm aMort. 

• Rk ion. M oMka Kai launcPaO tfia (To voto « caaanf Cawpann aiawo m raywtwm 
lAnOrmlatMoaolartto maMttOanatMflaraan Tba camtaipn « a aenp«rfiaan ««aa* 
o oMiotf* aMan «Wi ta arm of yoMoaan acro ia aan Matt onn «mm a>fn<lc»«f Mtaio 
pe 0 i<aiawa Smaa Ma IbmmM af V« (JMpa4•^ mara Mmo SJOO Utww Paao ravaia*art la 
voia 

• Sacmary of M» Suaa Swian Aywartu aparfy PaAaO Om &apa»%aa«f at Vataran* AfVart* 
naoaaaMaa aalo aiaf^Mn t aota* m yiaa t nn ^xai aavni laaii a wt Owa^ at tadaratv 
tunOaO n^an Pama^ ftPa a MtaaoH eatotra aad iPaMart ■« Pewatna ■ a a t raw a . Sacmanr 
Pfoanan rtguaitaO parirvaaon to «tol bato mpaPaat and awtoatMto tacMaa to atoicaila 
aanrtni> e tpatiaPy aaitoana atiP MnMlMii. toou> Capaatnrwft aa« vaaaif macfapti 
taoa ta ry lyatow u plam to MW ■ator am ' lac M u at aerma Caanacacut tito M to tagatoi 
faaatam and waka am Way aou WM Maw Wa r 


pou woPKia MicaurTMiMr a taampia 

tlia Sacracary af Slato Palpad aaoMO MVA Caina PW Wai t a* fada»a< graWt tor waat a f 
C anwaca c w c etoft t pad annaiMD aa . tPa wayaw tntiiwiAt* Mudanei in ro to O at 
aW nwt e na af tofPar adacatsn to aadM Mato and toaai ^lai w nwnt a fey tarMnt aa pet 
mpkart or asHUanto 

• tha nWto >Ma dMMarad wet n taup — h i to aaary cay and town and tr aM nd SjOOO iIicBbi 
otActoh and pad Mvfear* m <mr m itiMow owd to IA> fa#enM vaamg canttry m tPa 

Mato 


VOTPtAKkMPWCNT 


VOTPtOtQUiWWMT OCMOS AMO OvmACM 

• HWtoCPonai Mdaot tor yuat opMtf tcan and aata P» p Pona hmwm at* awlafeto oa iPa 
tacraaary of SiWa'i iMAaPa and can fea dpantoadad. awn tor toada. 


Mtoaanoii or tacartaam oa Stata 
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Connecticut 


Tho oMteo Mn Mm ttmad tfM mMom oa voMtubo on4 M oncoi^aMnt Mob oftibMian mo m6M 
nriwrtoni mm IMt itatt olfko M moAng noorty <00 oapm * ont ttr oocM ooMmc Moca * la 

ro ^lro fV ■ho ora m t otMafrd M Ml Ma wOam at omt? pMM g Mmo * Moo i^oaM kH ow 
TM o tUM «Meo tooMim lorgoKoto ■aong mocMoio dowomMUom oc iAopp<n eomon, co w aof 
lOrVSMMMK MONO contort, town MOM onA omMOc totf w rwgi Kro« Connociiooi CacM Atmo 
Mm^h a mock pMItig otoco w votan know wMol to iMOCt on tMcften Ooy anO to koto tocM 
toM tiia rt too tiow to oraoaity tot «• and mtnui tucli a Mt Stnea JOOt. Mo ttata liat koM WO* 
woong ntacNn e d t wior n iratio m . won anotkar SO ptannod bolort Mo n wM a r 

• In JCD7. tka Sacrotary ol SUOa'i glkca la wnc k ad a poMc awo»onaw camoatfn wMcA maMad pockat 
godai 0 > uwtt optical wan lacMnology to lOIXOao* lap rlo iad volan and dwatMMad howlo 
MtarucbonM Mdaot for oont dw taMO't voting lacknologtt m MllCd rwoopadtiai 

VOTtMO SVSTf M AUOm 

• Socratary tytiawta won imiigr of lanMnart taptIMw Ik iOOT tfiol Mda ConnacSKul a nakonal 
taodar far va^pn g ata ct to n r a nd H TWt law rapioroi ConaoctiCKt to conduct randarn ludoi o* IWS of 
Ml ooMng MMrtcti m waiowtda Moc t iona Mttnawi of tka auMi rawfkt by tka OMMo of ika Sacmw ol 
iMa aid fcato tkw ConnoiUciift now optKaf wan vobng mackmat parlarwad aicwMalf ai ad Ika 
alaclient kald aMca Ma autfc law wane mw aflact 

NK lUenOM KlSUin 


doiuMt aawlakOa a» tkfv canw aitotka MMa at’ 

Cd>.lAaO 


3S 


AoMoanoa or tacarraom aa Sion 
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S77.7a(M«IJMl«2POI} 

Vatar •■•MMOan OMrfihw Octete* 1 1 . TCOi 

Hom>% 7 CP am too pm 

OftiA* »a«<MWi: staer Ek«tKa»i t i^iiliaaiicm/ 

BAUM Sum iTriu** liMt ii ■ir«u_'^ii.Yrt_Ti»iriii‘inwrni 
HAng Ptoca lAcator wgiaca Ottmmtn 0>m/ 

Or^n* Vataf MapiMiMton Mlpt/ZpapaMUMU atKUantMMUM ^ii^iBMrAgpMrw 
Okiw C owjlMW i Taru Mu/AM— ■ i^aiAai cai^an na ^AUig/Mw^NMMfc#* 

VOTU MCISTKATKM MrTUTIVCS 

• CMmvh* hM ceaipMaC « naw *«toc«anc gKg a c t * •^•nr vuan mPio ugim » at 

•« OipauWHi i0 Mmbp VtNdti <m il>nioii>u»> uga th«r uctKjOOA aag g taPibr 
MvainrwItimautgaOapannantcPIlKttem TWgiBia i t o^bunitaOafi^aWwww^Ai 
MOtatKODn 

VOTIR I0UCAT1OM « OUTRCACM 

Ptiaww parwww imth Rti X t r y an# acwaun grcwpi to cgwdw CT >K<raad< j«< adwcjooA 

Upon aacMft. Oal a wata hcMp CaRtm «> wm Mon le ntaiaig hnaot R INoo O a 
qimDon about Saa velarH abbtr ta raban tb* MM bf mab m Caoa. oa tbav baaa 
dOfkuRy waging 

O a laooaaooicafctngoo Miar l Mamin >i ^to#ow>tiooa>tag»t0acia 

• OabMu ounuaw Manaai cofaoct (» goiiMH otib IPQCRV* wpurt 

POU WORKU gfOMTMCin 4 TMINHM 

OalaoMio Nm U and 17 fOi» cM got AMan 

CMwaOia'i teagoM couMy bat a (orporata go! AMbaa paogrMi 

Oala'Awa tang out oitM a maih 0 aacourag* Kata amCMtAat to bocoma pot wAaSart 

OoMaaia tiaim al o( at pot *wSart « a cotiga taung wob band* «■» aiacbaw taaa<a«. 

Oalaoaaa't OAbaa pcPhag pbca loutaa tarMta bat baaai tjtf ai t agi at ad <aab Geo^ aopt 
to maM a aaaa 0 And aottaig lecAtiaaA 


vomae lombMcarr 4 ocmos 

Matawa ^at optical tcan tabuMtort (tor abtaaaaa babact) and Ddf wtacbai a * 

OatawMaa tcbadidn oppartwnbwt for toa pubic to paacbca toCaig aito to noicb bow ibaa 

tota a cto Ada d <■ b<ab Obi a w c hoAi and tha optical tcarttataarwA 

Dalaooio paoaldii onbna a to uanan t daio o aiiaii t i B n * oat tba oato'taiacaom iwabo n 


AAMoanoA 01 Sacarraam oa Stan 
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IQUVMIMT COMrwIMIKTPUMin 

Ottvnvrt bMin f tfw Knm on tht rootf « <>t^n » iod itvm m tfwv on nawr far Itom a 
0o>m floco th«y carry oaru. a» wal m adriotan^ «otinf machWav thedri Ihar* ba a 
Mura Ho po*r<| atK# w«i ha«a «nhr am wiichiaa. >o tftara w art irama^aia bacfc up unrt 
holoantaai 

}o»iucfiONii«suin 

(iKtMn r*«idi% ar« awaiaMt onOna M Oka roudti<a«a M to Oia auia 
h«ay/Hart»mAHa«OT ao^Vaiiatv»»ana/mdTay,rfftna 


MMoanoa or tacarraam oa Stan 
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District of Columbia 


MiCMortMVolorv *M. WQ 

V*Mr MacMiralMn OoaOMnr Ortotw v ;OQi 

WMavMMln*. I OOP DC vOTt S *0 M*db*tC. o<*aw»». cu>W|A<y ft Omtiny th» pwcd 

OoMi^ OU** Howry ~ ? OOAM OOOPV 

OniM* M omurm ftik«ro of «McMI* ww««Moo*ori/ 

OlKO locotor WOMr Ocboto 0*tAO<*l«t/P0l.M*»l Mp 

Valor WrfMrtign toofcwp «mm> Oiboro oriAtoOcrro^M «Mm 
(MMw valor lUpnlioUeik onowMcboovort/ralorroi/Mc MooiMm 
froMMai^ Mol Suouk ayr Orbeo* cr^/yotmtwf/hfmm /b iMoijmtMyoy 


VOn» lOMUtlOM ft (XmMCM 

ffto OC toMM of IlKttam «m 1 tllou ftoc m opimtovo oolr* oducjcsn «mS gwHottli coropoiin 
•tfl tndMln nMApapor oftk pukftt «or«M* jrwioowtoawnlr *nd MOorrwl motMgtnp (mdudnt 
Croif't Utf) Th*«* oflerts o^orm «cNorc of 9mi r^i and i■lpor^■ftftf 1 aod p rorifti iMo puftkc 
wMA «aun( orforawUoR. 

TMo io*rO rwih * r u ny i M t ri a ri ooiaf'i »i*d* to oocM t io^iolioM wMh * n ^ torod twor ft con 
bo MM»tf or downloodod Irani ttiOT Weft «to 

Tft* lowd fiM portnorod wcM oiwom dnobMoy ruhtt atg<nliofn> lo omuiv Iftol poftwg placoi 
or* > c c r i ii »» CO roior t oMMftMftftMii. ttnior emom ond oiM— rdm odio mad t cUM oi a o 

pou Mometft ucaumMiTT ft thammho 


In ■dO Mi on Co o m iao cP ■mM tfodaonoi tocrrdiaft torprii |4o, budnoMoy ca dr fti ^or o rw u o k 
tfdMMud and bwjOwii KtioeikL dw beard tioi aoaeod and oddnd *ipb( ddSi* • btf -inn* pol 
tnorOar pooMiem ' to rocam/raCfMd vakadaorv 

• fW board Mm afte rtoraibid and plaoed ^ard Ceerdnaaorv* tProa^wi th* Doenct of 
Colmdiia. olio wM oiam dw board by rocrvMi at Mom MS 109 piti nrortm froo *o(M «# 1h* 
Cdv'»«||N oordi 

• Tb* board** iOOi proonct toaai oft Mbd* * tm&mtam poaaart. nbUb iftewld tnduca «h* 
wumborofcabilor matfamaadUirtioniiordproiidaontfioipcc— pertoa 

• m addPon <0 tfoddiand trawiMb w a ihodi Ibondoory loqurt, Idrdoviv rploplayind oic|t th* 
boafdhoiprodMCod*r*daothalodlb*p»anla*irorypolrrarltorattt>oondg<thaotraoid< p . fb* 
pad M to ataM pal nor ** ** w0i tv«»Mnb oed rataimn tramnig odornialMn and procodin** 
OTKO dm lagiiar MaOng hat •ndod Tba ddaoi »d aiio b* aradabir by nob c a d to prodda H- 
hem aunt to fhoao 

1b* board tea tdi a tr a dowg lab *ar pol wort an wbo i*«h a ddtonal oi at rac O on a*d> tb* rglaif 
octd M nan t or want rngr* bo^ oath odor lamot 


VOmaG EQmPMfNT ft mmos 

• EaibOttMtciorCobidftMpratirciMWiOptaalicancabulatariandOllf macfiin** 


MMoanoa or taarraom 0 * fttati 
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District of Columbia 


Th* toird fou l wo ty conAfctt d— wnMf oU om of CMo wton oooipMont in cammunMy co n t orv tmMr 
OMMW m i4tnc t\ foiMMatod mmuMM. cMc ■lioortto* nw«on(i «id communov Vtwp 
tmonwfi Moil to w Kun occur iMcf — rMnt Mo^ or on iMt ocoiwndt 


fh» •oord IMN conductor • poMe lo«t «i M» wOn g oowoMonl tfio wooOowd tooMov ooch 

■ioctan fei oddRier^ dio Moord condgTi. pfoiaMC A occuracv MMint on ot of •» tquip wi owi prwr to 


lUCnON OAV PIANMIMO 

Thr portonUl* of popor baloet orOwod wCI bo w cr oowd ^ Mio t^ co iwnd ilo cl ion •olti dunn| 
trMwng ond ttiroi^ul Oicoow Ooy. pod woiMcn wM bo ronondid to loonbof tfwir hMMC lupphr 
and t» rwldv MporvtMn obeoi probfoioo 

• So iptod MO tho mr» in prwi. Mtr doyd boi rowafoitod i cboO m procou md tbo Mpm bwun 
of ro^orod MMr% wi pro o w c l bv P> KOH t ft idoow 


MM f UOKM MSULfS 


A ‘itibicnpMonfMorr fbotir* o boMg oddod *o d 
foo dM o» coon ot tbo b o ord rMootot tMow 


rloar#»Wobill>*orodort fi odpir toi HHftti 


A&Moanoo or tKorraom o» Stan 
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x: Florida 


1 

1 

! 

It, m. tU (aa of Oacamfeor n*. M0I) 





tarty Vaowp hartode 

tepaiion.nooicwteaorty vtewpha^w ISdayypitortolho aMctwn and onOt 
on tho wpand day brtaw ftw rOKOon 




• Roriio prevMln « neur >Md o o oi and Span«iA. «nciwillf« voter rMpor— n «aM, ortoncl 

goMmiAitetoofc^ onOi i ^ n r ^ tooraparcBMrnyitectiof uj ff M iili 

• th* Hand* SovfUrt of Stete hw rilMwd four puMte wnm ■nmurfWiPn (PStel ta i^iw 
Unrtea't opocal mjo ryv temv tho Miperterw of upMaiim voter n#terMMn wdontwOow. clowd 
pte^nrt ted vour^ •> ^noroi T>«m« onrtetec— term wo oMAtete o> Cn^hA wid SpteHA te wtf m 
ddptel fortei ft * 

Tho Oipwtteord <d Stteo n dwwtevfw g <h» PVte tf o oi^ d»» qWo ond potMt teowte iO wd cAopwoM 
Mviotona w word. oi to i no ntihoiprtet ■terrwttedoMwr d terowMor ■wteot 

• Tho PSM hmm dSo b»m dterteuted te eho tocil i xporyM cn o* ■M ctt em «te >ite on Mwo wwM w tef or 
locil OTodu and cte io vwtetd on tho ftarida Dopwiwwm ^ Sote dtennol on vowTiteo 

tiftn fnmiM mtiM rmuTInniinfllf tfi 

Tho Cteown al IhRtien* wopwte hot Wte rodooptod to awAo fWiMrit odortetton on flonda 


tecoitod oiformteten My oMoiAari te teo nowt wo do in ono woo 
pou woman MtoiumMiMT a tpampmo 

nondo countite or* r o rpo w iPI o tor rocrumng pod oorSon Mwv ili oio oi hww proy w m wcM m 
AdcpToProtPW w<dOlterocnidc» u Oyoor i or%forteootpoio te>on onttert«onOoy 
fho lUte pvbfcohot 0 hoMnp flwo hrondmot Mwowf for ute In pot oorPar tia ote g wte al tfo 
poMwc piKO on QicMn Ooy 

nortei hot proodod owro than f twiion m PtedO p <or pot oorOtr wawtej and mrxdiwint ^lort\ 
ThoOalohted P iOlop a dapototePorcurrmdumtePomadMypotwoHWr <ra wo«\ 

• thottateiite^ipproodadoteateWaraolatecTiomoOhvrdaoafor tfw nanpidlooi t oryowiaiuotof 
oanoteOty ar^ oaoMOBo oddi roiport to «oter% odti a dtePMty and tar traMr« peA ooriMn an 
fihteUOte which aruo at iho poteng pteto on Elacueo Day 

VOTWIO iqUtoMCNT 

(och poMnp pbco wdl Havo al teoit owr epocal acan tatutetor and ai laod ona dnaco (DNf or 


aonthottataiMcttomwobiite 


Aaaoaanoo or tacwraom or Siata 
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«««(• wKrt i DiMtk C9#ittn and Mwm ib pr« 9 «r« or u pd att maw ttma tn ma ram 

om a Nurnum m mMr rnmnumy fcrum* tti* imctipB 

THe mat's C w a»|tncv Oparmont Camar rnuWMiv cantfuas tmtntmt otartoem drth aWi 

tWcDOfH bef^ m imafn/ pan al ma 


(•aoutooKs 


MM clicnoN tnuin 

Utimis am a a m d ai thry <amt waa ma mat affkt ai 

rh» mat n»o« aj»i g mW f p n mrtfdcaiaiatia wfc»*tW>ntpamin mra aaioit i td M MW 


MMoanoa or tKarraam m Stan 
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42 


Georgia 


AagMaaad ttotorc: 

MIOlfST (M *f Mina Ml ram 

Valar Pagtairacton Doadtoi 

R OcaaOarCMQi 

CadyVodagHrlod 

topar>ei».aoaRuiaaoftycttogOMtowad <rom Saptr-U)** 27. TOM (oOetobaf 
)L JOOd 

FOIV 

760 AM TOO PM 

Onina Paaaoaaaat 

Suaa Ctocpom WaPow MRey/cotpoarpagay/tlacPonc/ 
dadng Piac* locator anwatocdoorpadoy/atoetiona/poideealer 

Velar dadatraaon teetup wwo ceepoordo gei/atoctom/padtocater 


VOTtSI COUCAnOM « OUTMACM 

TM* SocroUry «! Vol* Mm c qnMM l *< m orno »m mAiomM and »<Oca t »ow oMoft ab o o C 

6*M # a'i sMeco 4> fo^OMvm. AMact maAnc PoMiM Mrae* MvwtMcaniwtfc. md vmMUI* 

• Tti* tocrMiry of Sue* off*n traMnc mHtntfi and wlomaMn upAmm io dcUfnaiad mmt 
»* dK»aMon ijifi O M c*o a qmc oaMid* CacM m nri hM»co»wta*di*MnoapAcalvd*mnadt»d» 
epaedk noodc Trpw B>* Miwcar MaaM»i > *>d pmantattoMc. tan*»d QMv and do*wdoadaMM lonm 

th* profraM VoWii Aamtanea Oflkan Ma*a a loaoal pag* tof Ocmt cpacdie waadc. 

Mom* and auMtad iMfMig car*9«*fc aMo Moat a i^acdk paga tor iMaP naadi 
A AM. da^caiid. ttudtnc ovtivt* cowaaoii iMarmaeon » ragntraiian md aottng. SptctMcady 
dacitwad tor ctwdtntt, tMn wi* Mm maianaM na»dad to Mod a ragtctracoo dram, ragntar to wota. and 
gat MMAod a* CaorgiaatocSona 

• TM* Satratary af Sua* Mm daagnod a naw MOOiit* (Ml cordama ma MPi Q»orp» MUtary t 
OyarcoM Votary' 6 m da. non brodvai. and otMar tnta d a wgnad to mm 6torg<B't mAtary and 
•vanoMvotarv 


POil MrOMCJI tiCItUITMCMf » TlUailMO 


• Qmr p » law roMarat a maomow ol I pal warMarc m oatM patoag totatiaA C omcom ara aneouragad 
(oMPaadADonalpogoorMarcMtiacaiMry 

• Macndtmam of pol warfare n laM to toed atoexon ofMoaK. m noy accau OtoP eon particular pad 
wortornaodc 

TM* Socratary of Suta Mm Mdaiad a iiandarAwd pad amM* iratong manual oNcM adi p* aiato t to 
to al toed daeaian oftaaM to uia ai traoMg pad ««r%arv 
« OMna iraaung M oprantfy Mi ptaea tor pod wor t an raparding 6torgia'» pAoto K) rapuMomant*- TM* 
Sacralart ad Sua* eencinuat to dtiotop and ma*a aaolaOia oadn* lourcM *f wtorm at wn aa auMi 
toed ali cM ani, a ftoi di at tramrig pfr pod oorMry 


cpoiLdOoia 

* 6*argia dtoan toed (umdcoom lo wa dactre o t pad boedt 


Mcoaanoo or gacarraam or Stata 
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||UJ^_Georgia 


VOTWtC CQUIMMOTT 4 OCMOS 

• MM DM WOCMfM A Hit oottng fteco OnM ooucal KOA tof pfOtCUMg OfeMAlM 

Miotc 

• SCMt Itw ro^iooi IM oocM Meal im^ mm ptaco «• itoM ant OW on poMo *ipttir 10 dmf* btStta 
OtcPon Dot locM tCtcPon oMcitM Mto mm conduct to^c and ttt mt et tntmg pnar to Ckteuen 
0o» 

• Tttt So cr atarr <1^ *>•* modi awiAMda eidnt wmttn dnenpuom and an tmarociito 

d tcwona t faoon 90 C loc ^ a't dOewowe tonng touMMaw 

Gaoma tm ptowdai <br iMt m of pcowwonaC MaMaC* aa ttw aaanl of i nc o n ancy Od. ap^prntnt 

WMrH 


lOM •uenoN Rtsuin 


Pacoon ancdit apM Mt powad ao the ctota ataonna laaOana ai iMoy coma ono ttia aiaaa ofVka 
Ttia naettom ONdiaai morn oMan ponodc omai apdaaac aiacfn to a waona n hai i to Mg'* 

Aar ttiaan TMa updMa amad nadudaa a taal ila iu0i dainfad unoMpai coauM* from counttaa •» toon 
ac Ma data M aacotrad 


MMoanoo or tacarraom oa Stan 
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Idaho 


•ogMiorodVoion; riO^tSS 



VOfCK lOUCATKM ft OUTMACM 

TMt «!•(* ptnntn woh tht Counol «■> O»'wioo»twu< OwftMtwt vid d m Ca n OMMc Scnoco A/wto^tctnontc 
tor yoitig oni ftffi emit 

fht tdtho oltbom tttbwtt yottdtc wfttoi to tfti c t i t md fwofcttio wOtn 


VOfIMft lOUlMMIMT ftMMOS 

* MohotfMtoftOulKonufeiiUMaanftptftcMijrftntfcMMct CocM poMAg pUco •« Hom on A*aoMAIlK btftcR 


fht kUAo titc o o m woPoot p»oi*dc i » t> io Pfoni i r t OBn i o» locw n t^opnwn 


nOtCUCflOM tCSUlTS 

♦ CltcMnrnt^wMPoovoCoblcpitMvconMONoihrMjntolScojt 
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Illinois 


AtfbScvoO Vo(m: 

T, IM, SU htnm t*. NMI 

Votor toflrtTWtoo DooAInc; 

Octobor 1 . 200S Idw* <Mto vor> ot Oocogo aoO Cook Co«r«ri| 

tonoMobpm ’tr*cm p»r»of romtruon or>A ootnp from October tT >0c9abor}t* 

PoSopPlocofOpm; 

tCOAMOOOPM 

CortoVOCiito^Vftot: 

In portorw n&^Kwio ooriy votmg •% owoiobto from Ociobor J4*toOcidbor iOT 

Votor WotPoo: 

MA-SIS llil lor totObon. quntkonv. cortptont^Otovici^toOiktPonoA 

OoAno Poiomtoo. 

StOto ItoOiiyrt tOopwf WM •tortMM 4 po*/ 


tWOCI tiwmt ■wooOrtaMOpp^OmvttOcAor/MKftomOTpMp 


VOttI lOUCATMM A OUTIfACM ACTWmCS 
• Mnon prowidn • «o(«f NoiSm ttoo <Mo«o^ 

MMM «<■ bo <enduct>n( m ortoniMo tuitwMt «oiof pubic obom m oxt/iiiwono u p»oprom ib 
pfiMbo o rf ow ww on chpoiw « awo u obcfton loo. oo*>» ooewc *nj wcoor fop turan on 


POU HVObPfM tfOlUtfMINT A TAAMPMA 

Ao w o obd C iont io ibnoM liocbon Codo blow ■iic ti an iia < ia d >o n * t»rocnpt Ngb ubopi pawort am 
MfHon to bo pel otwborv ■ iMa oIom% pan Act wm to oiUbMib p rayjn n to pomp partpm noi 
onotfoA M ooto PI th« proetnet or cooMi to bo oppoocorf m on poi wof%tn A no foooi <ofton 
roMMrirw t TMi 

miof» CMcSM* CoAi Atom o ponoo oho pom hti/har owtotoior prgpor aaoco to bo oboont ftoni 
omtS tor SM purpooo of MrwMg M 0 pot oortor 

fho Suit iooO of Doctlom tororthot oodi oMcbon ouOwnty wMh lAWlirm oMfueMTM to oM 01 
proAortojoMctWptopoioinoih. 

« tho boob oftoftooMtotrawtopprotrmw tor otooMc W QopAitoKnmthAtroooo m o 
VOTWtACQUtoMfNf 

• anoM «(«» opIiCA woo UbtAotorv M oMb rotor urAobM popor troA ooP AuioMAIlK boAot 


• 1i o nroqt»f«bociubPoporbototitoboMio<mcatoof omofior>cttoA.w»A>mo'WtoAiro) 
{-tOUAOOKS 

• aoort oBom tocoi pA*i Ac t on i to no ttoc tr ox pat boOto 
lOOtOKItONttSUlTS 

• IhoSwoboordof DocaornoAlproipAi tobnootocPor»»on i A Mw >o mbto a . m>oro otocnon rotuto 
oropoutd 

• Stolo iowo of Oocbom boot net poM mofhcto roopw po ot o«n oob ot o untt prociowot bf Iho 
AoorA ootfm M Aon teAoomp tbo rtoooo 


Mtoaonoo or tocartoom or Sion 
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Magtatarad Vataw 

4«2«.aD0 

Maoar •atfaMoiton Oaadto 

lo: OttoPof fe ' 2001 

OoflavOlacaNoorK 

•00AM eooptyi 

laitoVatMvNrtod 

in Ptryan. noaaCVia adaonlaa aatng 0«g<ni dtyt nrrorv iiw a4Kt<on 

MatarMettow 

1 IM Mi l VQIl tor iaadhact. paoMiw (orncr^ort a^ing th» .lairMPrrod 

Cnrri-liiniiri" 

Stata f Mchont WadMa ww-ingo»/vn/«i«ctonu' 

Oadng ftaca locjoor wtnMdrtaratfrvcoM 


vanM loucAnoM 4 ouratACM 

• T>M (ysco SocTffUPy 0 # SlMt Mm pro 4 wc«d puMc wnrtco owiognMWHnft to b* •rod Omt iMt 
rodio ond tHrowBo ftatooodt IMo oNct M*o itumi m tranM odiionwtm Unwnor and ooionor of 
bwmindiofMvoiaio’tniMorcMMo AMo. Mw o<fWo 0M tU Mo i o% m » mowbo* tMfv io M MMt. m»a 
conoMindy o^Mnt% pfvndO^ odoiMMifiA to ooOor% oOoid Ihoo n^0% ood roiooiHiMMtMO ot moll m 
oooofiuo—t >0 njuMf to »of 

ttM «itt odAco Mm m wvtoty ou ium M mmoomi to urfM idoaM ttgmomt #1 Mo wwowMOty and 


o(^ mort tfiM 115.000 codofo Mudanti trdormfon «4ou( Mia 2000 ^Moary afacilan and «Md Mt 
vonr r t^ io ait an «nta«fi to mml OOM cardi to moro than ISO, 000 now votan uarawtda AdMoonrfy. 
tOa offioa Not o o r t ad oatn moto than SO corporanoni and nonproOtt to contact mora than lOOlOOO 
Woowary m oiai aa aandng Uata — oteyao entroach amadi pnpr to ooch auction 


OOU VaOMKIR RCCauiTMIMT 4 TMIMMO 

• tndMM oromdri a pot wortar wtamiaoon giada on ma Socratary of Scjta oaba d t 

• taaaaMr Scholar^ Ha^ng Oanwcracy |M5M0| racnatt OidUna'* coMttt atudant^ to oarMopotc on 
Itaction Ody M pad laortorv Studantt can tana ai a vanaty cd poooon, nekadMig aiapactarv ludgav 
clarU and thardfy aamrit at laaai 570 tor ihctr aorMca 

• tha Dactton Oar IM pol taorter rcowavnant proaraM anatoat 15 and 17 «oar OW itadonu a *V«a* 
BManawca pf diwacyacy m acoon on CMcMon Ooi THa arofram onn«da% an opoeriunav tor 
•hidantt to toam aOOM t doiocr acy . to ac t wafy pirtaipaH aa ttwir t o n wimn a y and vert to uipporl 
troa and tor alactiana ai Oidona 

Donato tor Oofnecracy prowdt* on apportatmy tor mdiddMah te canMata la an orvantcaoon't 
charaaPM poahwhta ptopng an mporunt rato in the damocratic procaia P^pte parncipPMt oam at 
taait 570 tor dipr chanty and p oa w toy wort, dapand n g on Mm c pM t ty 

• Tha Socratary of Stala** MAVA ofttea ha* croolad — d Ma t rhahd av tonn iratnaig mooM h and iiih a i 
tor c OMiO o t to tibhca ohon vaanng Miair pol awrSorv tMooc mdudi poing ptaca oporaban* and 
hovtoopafaoaaourn HMihn a i(aaory typa madwithatmahanbacnaddadtothatronMgytdoe) 


MMoanoa or tacartaam oa Stan 
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|M6*G«ie fMf fMCMWID CUCTOKAU 
MASS Swiv n r on SCM O n» | fi >WM lof CM* IPQt l*r *i*M*wo*t P t CC Mw 




Indiana 


TSi* HAVA «Mco oMwt Mwral tromMw'Matm m 
OM nct ffiwonfi «nd In indnn<p<^ %•»«■«• 
ItQtai*— iiM' cnw ■ontf» tnm o **cM i4*rtio*i (| 


MIOM i» county Mtecoon odint m of i 
tfwc* wxi i r t> OMnct ni* « *icc arv h«M 
ranafv onA ^n*«M| fHow maieno Mp <«wMy 


ihoJM prortA* addmenji Akim ft i M *M on compUtno or m$tM% to c niod by fh* OWko of Sacmry el 
Sm» fotaonnt tb* pnttioui oMction or chan^w co tto lw» m ■Mcoon paocrwi) 


vorwo iOMMlIM? A CMMQI 

>n>i* n t umc ootK*l ccon U bufa to ry Dm. *n0 AutoMAiK baipt imifc**v 
Indiana |*o*ld»i onlw oquipiwnl d>nwfim*llBni on Mo Hio* oioctien* — MMf 
• wdiaaw rodwMot M *0 uppopf Aalp ti inMioi wm ql a in anan fi O»..ad^piniwif)idio»| 


VOnMAaNTIftS 

nv«* tndMnn countvc |W««n*. Cia—d lMV*unool «o cunindy porlxipaloiC in VOIor C onOii pdoC 
pic|*Klv 


lAOUMOOia 

• ouManaaAouftioc^MadWionnouit ai tOonicpolbooAi 
lUCTVM OAV COMnMOiMCV nAMMM 

1»»Sa<»»toiV«#Stoe* p »*>o ntt pof*AM<a»ooao>aonco*n Cpol moAm and ballea iAa rt *gw> pBli> t 
placa ««iMvf*ncM. oec I and londi an aMiMon pacpudnm cownndlcaBaii lo aocM c4 tti* county^ 
•iKbon a dwou rt r a Mif v m «<d as lo otMor tiww^dy Modm Imcludwg co^cy coined in f t m . 
la w w iMo n aa i and dfty cA oa wn t 


MM ILKTION AOUin 

Aa olKtlon rocdKi com* Mo Mw dal* ofneo, thoy «iM A* po«Nd eadn* at 



SCrrtMMA jom nanoM Mcoaanoii or Sacarramn o* Si*ta 
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IMQAGaiQ fMI fNCMWID CUCTOMTl 
MASS SiKvrv on SOM 0»» » i rnw t lor cMo IQOt Pr o M#* wool Pt ct Mw 




Iowa 


Mo^MoiVoom; 1:000. 000 (aoMoitmoMrl 


VoMr'PilurallonOaHAaa 

OiloMa* >300 

icwj afu iAcMn or ( 

tarty WattasParlod 

Pi panant «a aaraia raCaif faayn^ «a<nn balott ar« avaAalAa 

|40 dai« bafora tPa tair 1 

NtnsPMcartaam: 

raoAMfooPM 

Oaina Aoaoorcoi.- 

Sum C tacnons Wabana «wwiOi«a<aiavw*iKtiDrTV 

Paint Waco idcaaor wnotoa gala ia»<V 

Volar AaOBtranan looM* wwwtocgatoMoi 


voffi MSTunoii wnAiivs 

« lewM roModr oOootM Oocnon Omt ro^RrMon Tbo OMco of Socrotary of SCBU M cunondv porono 
tofotPM a viOoo 10 poM oo Rs woOoM. « woO M counry MMi 

vonil CDUCATKM A OI/rtCACM 

Tho OfKco worfct with coMfRiot tM ha«« malar catopM and Mtaronotm to oOucaM Modarm m 
p»acoMefr» dii Mfo^ttotoMaftda p p»opMi M Maotdcaooniabrm|totfMpflia 
• flw OHico partnan «p«h OM GCNomco't Coia>cd on CMiOlMii and PAVA to prD%ada odormaoon td 
oonom waiM druOdMm abeuC wCMt 


POU WOPKtR OOCRUfTMCNT A tlAdOMG 

Mnr looMtooen aot rocordv adepMd to aOaw 17 loar-aMiio «ert a< M* poAi 

• tewa • tUM ctroAcoOen prooroo for poO ■otSart Mei>» 24100 poO ««r%m •««« Moan 
caftifMd tfoomfi IPm tfwwRav pwig a m M fh* IM two i«arv wMP mor» iraMni imant ptaanod 
Tha proy a io h offorod M oatP i^Mdlctton and wdudw Monda on i fo wani wam xtw ao m p m oa i 

Th» Sacracarv of SMaa’« ^Aco pro^ndad a t ra om o wdao and M pa n anMy MoAmf on an ‘orAna* 

irainrttprovam. 

VOtt CIWTfMS 

MaariaowtationarM a dapMdMMyaof iloaamaoM< a aaa n ondroaiar>daniwopalala c twna. 

VOT1MG (OlAOMCNT A OCMOS 

• tINtiPra nRf> cha Mow w Aar 1000 praodonoal afacnan. aO fun i A c oon i ara raoMfad » naa an epout 
tcan fiRom with a baOoi marline dmea lAomMAPKI Tfio nav taw wia aOopaad dunne iha 2001 
t aAa tft iw Mi M on and funAnp not pfowdad W O* t ao w ta C M a lo cotor tPa cod of raptagap OMt a> 7$ 
<diowai*«00ceunliai (Tfia oA o i ti iMaadi Pad opMcal aaan wofi AutoMO At > 

fha Sacraury of Stata. m conpmcupn ndP tPa lawa CoMdy fcjdMor* (tiaocianfm. M purauaio th» 
poaoMty of prodMcmt an apapwint damoaatnaion wdao tPai can ba poatad onlna and aaad on 
caWatalrwoon tha atoM haa alraady producad a Powar ft Ba m MowrdoOon for waAi da t 


Aaaocaanoo or tacaa taam or Stan 
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IMQAOMQ fMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
MASS Swrvry on Scat* lof cMt lOQt Pr o MAt wool P t ct Mw 



Iowa 


T>» iU» puahwod ii c*m fa* ^ O o wn y it townti on OmMM<v to Uk» tho 

•uto «nd dMomlroto to dMoMMy trot^o 

l-POUtOOKS 


lOMILfatOMMSUltS 

• Doc non mxto wol be powro on iMcuswwotti 
TSw tuoo n cunoM 


» kno onMno pootvti 0# fioclton roMlIt 


40 


MMOonoo or tKarroom oo Sion 
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|M6*G«ie fMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 
MASS Sw«wy on SCM O n» | fi >WM lof CM* IQQt l*r *MA*wo*t tiKCMn 


so 



Kansas 



LM. dS7 

y*aoa AaMModtan OoodM 

*t OKtoCm fO” iOOO 

PpAoC ^ta** Nouro 

a OD AM «» • 00 PM Narm by countyl 

lartayotiagPaatod: 

inpp'w notvcuwaortycoOng bagMt«9toMd*ytbttar*ifi»alactnn 

y>a*r ctoHnai 

1 *00 PM) *c» tMdbodt. QuiPipaa. comptanti duroig th* votnt parpd 

OntM Maaorcaar 

Suet t W« tom \n»c>«t* — or>tio>.arg/a«*<liena/ataaMna»itn< 

PoMat locator tatpa/AnywitanfOivPickioni/ 

yytor AapnlrMan lo^tV Hnpe//nifMl*mfouaa*Ocorif 
■fciant** tadat StaMat. taapt/^ftoiand* ^oaoCyotA^ 

Ctacuon Compton* fom unaw aotokaorifcDnpfpnt/comptowairpcoAo'a Mtita 


yonn wootMArioM ucmATM 


K*nM> hi m * t *aroft c WBtar tww proywi oOM tfi* O Mw on o* MM te r yrtcdoc. Kjihm m 

MvMnt <M M onAn* «oMr >ojitnoon oragraM mmM <h* Potwon ol Motor vaMctat toot hit o 
touncH tf*t* of 0 *«*mM*r MM 


yOUK IPUCAT10M A oumiApt 


Th* OfKc* cf Socr*l«rv<tf SloOi Moc oiomMoA Ml «aCo* ooMogM oroy « w Mt foar II oMI CcrtuJ* 
Mocponc m*Ao. rmdm Mn tar taul Mwi^aper oMCarv pr u onc* m coMt>i Monitg nortv beeiAo 
ai MtfMy iMrt ana otfior tocti *<ant» aro^ th» lUM. and an owtroacti oroy * ni i» ofAm «oni*ni 
aolan «MM daabMm. 

* na><*tnit^>Bfo nMi*aaa»'ionmarvyi>tafallOMci i aa*nd¥oaoriMtawnnon 

A A omobwa la nn aga wal an c * tar ypttn t»tf> tna ia d U gltA proA M ancy M oaraWy ra^iarod m y 
Kama! coiaiM i CewmrfMiy omroa rt and p^lk. uta w iani pnoyo^ >n d w aa eeanilw ary m ^dt o d lo 
noata «»■ a>iMc of tuo owna^i c * awMoM* and to da M *| ynda lo rt and pot w waA irt 

oou woftUfi ttatumwHNf a tmimmw 

t«f«rd Kan«M cu »**oi ar* por t w^a n wm ceyrdv f on i'nra ^t to vmoh pad w u r Cx t and oCMan 
rocndi poi oMrl f a throMpM ro^dar oMction maiindt 


vomo lOUldMUlT A MMM 

AanaaaymopOcai lean ta P ^at aryOPt. and amoMAJiapaMw O* * 

• TM* QfPc* of Sacrw^v ^ Stoat and coMnty ata n ian adnan mr Mand*»ioroarai*coamaoiaaw*niai 


Kanwt ancauraprc csadm to proad* hack up papar haAaty 


samun AOVAiaa vortMO 


ai Kantat c o uncot or* aupMT ^td to t ua Wt i h t ataMW a adranototint MotiMtioartoMacncanpo 
CO aonautOtot around diaeoiaitv and MM* advaroobMtanMponpa tapnouPy al tucM toong wm 
den* at til* county otactian oMco 


Mtoaanoa or tacartaam oa Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOKATl 
MASS Si««wy on Scoot Or t »i fi n— lof cMt lOOt OrtMAtnaol CItcCMn 





Kansas 


IMUMMKS 


MOitLKTtONIIfSUin 

Ac Moc ti t n fttoMi com* mm Mm «um dTko, ihty «Ml bo poow d mUm «l 
wnraJiMeoo'i 

Tbt OMO M Mortwcg to concMto a moAiM iMac «M oIom OM ala cia cM c rtooriMg of otaction ttt0n 
and ctrbfM tfoction roWti 


MMoanoii or tacarrtom at Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 
MASS V««wy on SCM» Or »» i n nni Inr «Mt IPQt P ro wool O t ct Mw 


Kf 


Kentucky 


vi.i*r iiondloir 

ABMwlS 

Octogof «. XUB 

t'. I.-.! H> r , 

soodM-sfiona 


vu sn 7100 


1 dOO-MABMI loporaaod gy tho Konawagi Attarnpy Qanaraf iQWkol 

L»- .Mr Hr.,., ••. K 

UotoClocgom WabaAo hn»i//atoctJy.sov/ 

Pdta« PlBco lacaaor mtpay/cdKgp gy soWVKVroH/Mao 

VM« BisiatrotiaH taao^ htipaVAdcgpgv jov/VCWogtaidMipta 

taonwonal BoBot 1 total Idtpay/cdcgpagv po*/Pro«Wag// 


votm toucArioM a oumucM 


fht loorM of Hoctwwii awSt mM(i loaf wodn ond wtoa M froopt lo tdooCo tho puMc on 
io | WH«o»t 10 «o«t and voting «i tho upcoMwg gtwai aMcri 

fho toord wofSa d wMM OaonoM Volo foundiBon to dnotod « Kwitocty pt$$ fbr mturt and 
»wortoM «Dlon dMt go lOiMdMd *ooik 


fho toord oti iiovo 0 gooMi 1 P»» KowtoOv SWo foo. oOKh wdodoi o woq Hoc ti o* 
poa warn * mioiuitmcnt a t«ammg 

• Tho goofd g fovod oi 0 -^tonct omcm Quxt Hoforonco G iddo* tMmio on OocPoo Boy and o*om to 
vpdaao tfw oroonct offMo* oogo on N» naM i ita. 

VOIMG fOUMdlMT A OCfdOS 

• ConUKgyuaaaooOieaf tcaatagidolenandOMf nodonoa. 

Tho loaod «di coommo to antoirtga •« couaty darla to damomonio Oiao vouag aqupmani ot aa 
fMiM pfaott ot poaiiMo Tho Board aMo mot dw vcWg adupmant >n conducBag ao<g iMctiana 
gowtoOv foqooot Oart-vp papao b aBata aa tho oyooQ of a»nar ga w<» too . odolpnioad fa thrt) 


200B OfCnON MESUITS 

• AaoiacganmiiftscofM«ntothofltaaaofgco.tfdvai<lgopoatodonMioot 
WaV/olacl >¥0ov/fo*idt>/ 

fho Board plam to add o •lo wll a gy c afroayonal d wO itO* iMtwro tar uat diooig taa ndanliaf 
(loctiaii yoora 


MMoanoo or tacarraom or Sian 
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vottR roucAnoM a ounvACM 

• cow>»ro»irtmwlo»Tii»pon»ndf n ou*c«ontfi»iw<ingpwi» 

Th» WcrvUnr tutv*! rfhc* A • wdA cjwptyi to oAenn wotm of ttio now 
dOMO ccogroMMfial pfwnMVt fbr iMi M tAttido cyd* TW modi utnptipt wd dio t 
•duCMt tAo OiiobAiv comooiMty aAod «ao«obl» toilnt «od M lor^M yoMOgw MMn 


»OU WCdtf W lOUmyMWT a tiu— ko 


Tho toioi>w»t to^ahin OouAM dw pty for pal worWn m MY. mAmA hot OromdiaAr W Miw t 
tho nu o Aor d vcom w Alr>i to pw i i cd i O 

* Tho SotTMory «f StMr*« ofheo proOucoO an o«Ano troMnt AAoo ter mm Ay dl tool dOrto of coort. 
whopro«tdoihtKeod«‘On voMop. 

• A 'OftolMI Mlermedood » o op>Ort lor ClocMert Day VMmc* « prerrUd to ooch poA riorhcr IoIm 
•weioMoonAnd 


VOTWG COmiMCPifT A OCMOS 

* UmMoni um opocd «can tdidOeon to coufo inei« ebi onM o bilwy aol Wt wMcXnw tar oorty 
•no Ctocoon Day voont 

Tho doie^t Ou t rooc h toctnn «n0 (Ao M pondt lo dd ren of woton p>riiupd> ■» numtroMi prwoto 
•lo d ttrw ono ouMoch d»ct»oni tor tho promoCMn of voont iyw>oA. o% mtH ot prnirifaden Ourw( 
tho Annud VoMr loddrdwn Wrol hoU bdbro do Ml doctton cyda 


imtUCnONKtSMTt 

• A>o>>cOonr> O M lt * c cMo<nfotho<otoolAtcdoy MllopoitoOQwInod- 


MMOonoo or iKorfMin or Sion 
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MASS Si««wy on Scat* lof 


IMCACMW VMI fMCMWID CUCTOKATI 
IPOt P rtitAtwool P a ct Mw 



Maine 


W»^ M (M •« lyM Ml Mi) 


Voaor PaBMiattaw Oaidtnr. 

OctoPm 14 In mad ^ fcgntrirton 

Maau tn ragra** or> Day 

npdwg Placa Nourv 

aqtkrg |4>ac* vary 

roPt opp«i rw MrWf tK^ aOO AM and (kn* npidar d«an lOOOW 

lartaVotM^Panod 

a»panon.n*€«aina atnmtaa Sagirt 10 4S doyi tatara d* rtaction 

vaaatMaMna: 

1 Ml AM lASO tar Imidma. ourUaviv c onrpiMdt daraig d* wting panod 

OnAaa AaaourcMi 

ttt* loctwni WaOata •«/•*«/ 




voni lOUCAtlOM A OUtUACM 

Maw a rartKy rot»wd» <o oMm oO »o fuM t ibom woN> n piti aft cw toquoww X t. 

MmoOm Maiolan and Ibctiew Dor vattng TMo SoootMV a) SUto nwHaw « ■aMido wMM 
OdcoffiMiOfV cooducti ptow naocb and dawn prw Miaotoa, pnaor and ddftfiMuiat 
odarmiDowl ferotfMov and wate ndM otPa* itaio giwaifiitwnt ifnoai «s matnain an #> 
d u no cra cr OTtpapr Mwt xnaw aa a ca a dfo l tocaoan lor om am le loM N>or w a< w n aMoi4 Mwr 
■Mi l ad aWMiak ili rt io H > and tamparpn fc ianca 

Ilka Dowdn a# Bacoom dea* an annual aMdaig la tcMooli and iadapM in Staia oflanr^ 
voinr f tpur aMon awBcaOow and oiMor Matrucuond waaoiah f ap wAi^t itia upcMint alacMed 


pou ¥M«aii moiunMiMT a taammmo 

TIka OMOon of Wa c oont condwm an annual canloranta tar nanuc^ •tanta* oActata It* dMMo* 
jM« «ort« wtA iMa Ma*» Cdr and Topaat Owlet AMOOnMon to candk«l ra^Bnal tramnp tar ftactB* 
ofnciaK Alilkouth thata WHiani ar* not pnarad toward! pot wartan. if* OMdon ancouragat 
ffKwiapoi data! and rtgmiar« to raprodwea tha mstruciiond matarwA and condun inmwc iMMint 
tar tPoa pot *ort*a! 


VOTtUG tOtmnCMT A DCMOS 


Moatauratopaaolwan tatvIaaonandrdaatafpfiBnaitciiMucOngnnia** 

Eocfk rwjikinprdty tfiM tim opocol aeon vount a»«i|»narit M raqurad to condact legic and acturacy 
taating pnor ta ooef* ttactwn Ttai wadng M a pwMc auant Eacti nwrrcipalev M aho ra«drad to 
iondact tag* and amaacy t a rtl n g tar dia Ac«a*Ata Vo t*A St at i m . 


NOiCUaXfM MESMn 
• DacttaniaaJCk arapoiaadoainaat 

tain 7 /m*naw»/iot/eatyt^tiWiatiM»tiii 

TiMrowdto MO poatad ordy altordwy MmaPaf H i M ta d py tfkaOoaarnor-grtwr j Ar MdayaoMor 
tPa Ctactmn 


MMoanoa or tacarranm or Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOKATl 
MASS Si««wy on Scat* lof cMt IPOt P ro wool (ItcMn 



Maryland 


Aa^darod dataryi 

1, iw. Mato « u>r u*. loon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

> 

Octobar lAlQOt 

POdtnpPMaaMaiwy.- 


velar datina. 

T.T!T=gj=g;gT3sgrssMi 

OnPna AmaortOK 

StataBKOomyOiAdte drroam nwi-ndW 

PoAnp MOca lAcatar Mnvatrcboni data mdMAwmrd^wtwra Mud 

Votar Aaddrinan lookup www aMcticad data md w«AMtaip/whan hcnl 

Prmwdnd AdMl Statue www aiacMarte data md u^reung^adwra Mmt 


VOTn COUCATMM A Ot/TRCACN 

• MUrvtondaconducnntouivMcMolMviiimtMowAoteManmtovMoanMtfirioaweidfenM IMo 
owMoKh «Mchu MAidr poMint ifawwttoo on Scot* AoarM of Docttona aoM fho tool boof* of 
■McMowt' loibxm pmi nliowK wwOU biwfM gx otfomu— n on CrMf'i IM oni MySpoco. 
W o n —lio n ot ipocHnan MolOtv and pro< (oMd and TV 0\Alc Samco PnnoMWCo w an t fc 

POU WOMKIR RiOlUrrMIMt A TAMNMIG 

• PoMint odoawaiion on Crai^t Uii and Mhdpora Mm Monod out le io a luttoiafy and My 

to roaut pol worfem 

Pom wortw amoMi c— »<>* mvo poatod on dpto |aA mA imm and Ifio iea>d rooupitad that 
data and lacol pc n arn— nt a p ioatdi adnoMAraOM* lar data and coufdy ampleyoM wPo wnv 

aa poM tHwhafa 

« StPia Othea of Sarvte* and VafUMaamm ftae^cat aro uaad to daanbiM wPaf— H on aboyi mndag 
a» a pad avlaf and maatintt Maa hold «aih a tPioot iii^panidindaw ot an aP^ IP mniP taochan 
and tuppert panonnal M tha «d«ef aydaiid 

• Tha tuaa d raoprad by law to daua a dalawipi prt wortar trawwif avnid and cunachAnn Tha 
data w# dm ba raquavp ttiai aM iidar n poM wort a n ra ca aia lahadw* b awwd on cortad tepita 
bafora iMa pantfal iPactwn Tha data ato anonaapat dw local boardi pf aloctioni lo ww 
p»oi t» yBnal tratnan Qn it oad tP dofl) for poM waatar M w ndp 

VOTWtA (QUMtfCMT A MMOS 

• MaryUwd Mia% OWt tai puAiM pida loMnp and optml dan labaMion lot ttaaadaa and pfotponal 
vounp 

« tach txjt boa»d of da c tion t m w pypod to ha»a a pubic dtnw n Mabon df tha p«» aMcbon tadoyi 
and paraM twOnp ihonPy bafora an alacMon Tha data la nar a Py Pamona t y ata i d« wcaig pf d anw 
al a««Rl« which dw lecai beard of aOKtlen* cannot adand, and at ddaiMda cenfaranta^ Maryland 
ahopnMdatanlPwaquprnanCdaWBr d raoowondwdaiaili rb Biii woAida 

« Marytond r r oMr ri bach »dpapa> baMott d tha mom af aMarpancy Aa., roupwwat f adw a l 


Mtooanoa or tacartaain oa Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOKATl 
MASS SiHvrv on Scact Or » »i fi nni lar cm* lOOt l*r *MA*wo*t P t cC Mw 

Maryland 

IMOUMCMS 

Maryland r«qk*r«« ttial iBcd fw«idct«na laM vlacSrorar pol MoqIa 
MM CliCriOM IlCSUlfS 

• Aactaeti«nr«*imcani*Mo0i*«ua»afftc».tficv«idb*peiaad«aAn*ii 

hm/‘ in aininni mm ml infinninifiitlii nn 


MMoanoo or tacarraam oa Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 
MASS S m wy on Scat* lof cMt IPOt Pr o wool (McMn 



Massachusetts 


a«tn*troA VaiOft: 

ftOOt.WO 

voitr Mt^itoallon 0— PMi 

o; OctoOr' }S' TOO! 

Pteca Mac— : 

700AM aOOPM 

vottr Hatlno: 

1 POO 0^7 0S4) tor VvtlbMt t^r%t»orn -"Tt thiriHi the 


OaIm MtMW« 0 »' tUMiiMtions WeOwtf www ve< it«tr 

PMMwPMct wwm co»*vl»i4/**y>tr<to>>*w>»thp 

VOttA COUCATNM ft OUTMIACN 

Th» 0H«« SocroUrv of Stott tworty mtft ttcM c on— un it i troop* to pfpmott aotor fty i tr f on 
onA — t«t Hm pi — idtd y «wt * lor thtw pctpowi. fht ^Sto Hm «0io b— n on— JW^ 

cenimimtv ovont* io c<n J>i rt *of>ft|p*» t i— *nd<itnen> tf it Mct **ftit»Bew t t#Apn— p 
Th»o*Wcowio*t«ottnftjift*tteotMt— MaidoiMMoftfttttfodtoKr. 

POU WOMXf R XCRUrrMCIfT ft TMJNtMG 

Tht «Aco offm tro— nt So* wn— opil pcA wocotf^ A pw—g conftaCMrf lor ono n— opiity wm 
rticorikd ant « — U Wt lor otf— locil oMcoon ofKiult Tht otftu oho contfwcu iwiing « 
— pitopal Oatk confcftnctv tooch art hoW Ihrot t—t* o yoor 


voniMicouiMiiicin 

« MUuocfwttm wn opl«oi «can lohUMon ontf AotoMAW hoAol m o rtar s 
• fht oWtet oorb* tmh co n— urf > ortorMOtia—toftiw— * *t roitihaOMteftlAi M boftain*orWr 
« Motsochuitn* pr—cpti orftnt epoipMoni P m — wo ito m an the itota tItetMn* wthMe 


Mtoaonoo or ttcarrtnm ot Sion 
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IttQAOm VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
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Michigan 



VOTIA lOUCATlOM A OumACM 

lAcM^w Pm M ukPo # $ to wiMoPowMw MOfr— M MMrw tAc P <M" low n on 

T« mM h W mi aM)! Oi M M»o < i>, orawMw «otar MM nno on t m MtmntOim tonnm 

(•raSt «nA *iriM and pMtnon ■>*) ortvoucv <>oup* <nA «talo ataneot AM pr««tdo MoncM to 
0» On aM aO » «i i mi|i . do mm» w o i*<< awP Mwbty a dMcacy youM w p roduM' Mdaot ta 
toMMift Mton wtm dwadtiM «■» Pow mtm 9m KmteUJJOl vom amm Tonnnal and tecai 
■Mc ti on a»ctaKawd pcd aorPon on pqw m o»Bd<» M ondM M M r>adiP dn a AM P M m Mo poH 
voiort can laka aduroift dl an ar*n* —bow • MicP<tMt«o«A<oc* • dw* aiowt « 0 Wf» lo 
(Pach iPaw wi^firatien iMbA. MOMdot a mao to iPoo ooMni oMco and pwoiyai tPoM acPMt 


• for MMari aitd ooartaaa lUOCAVA) aotaw. MicPidan accapn vemf Maaarwti by taa and amaA 
tPa MMay woior f t^t » a t>on daoAna M aaowd. MMM tor it at i/ ttda» d aaocaom art owatabM 
4S ddr« prttf to iPa memfy. and local oMSian oWoda aw wfidariy aiairwMd on iPa oropar 

PandM^ of ffCA and fWAd tonm. 

• ■ofnaraBon tonitt and ooMiiciionai adennaMn 


volar ro^ttraOon ron—dan aro Madad to dn—n «Po lum td 

veto* rogHtfODan torwoi aw oMOwd on csdago caodwwt doo»^ tPc Sacwury of Staif't 
moOM OraneP dMco 


mkriidtion toocudi daratopad ter c aiM d t votart d dwf toad wa codafa awaa rywawa at 
coodoradon «dP iPa Ataocaalien of etdapandani Cadafo and Uwatoiidoi ol McPtfin and tPa 
fcti»<dirCanwiwnoaCaiataPatocta i ion 


foil woaan McaiurnMiNT a tiumma 

• Ugwtooo n oaaanactodtodo n wa aopooi i iwan i af IAandl7ytoroldpod—iri»rc 

• TP» oiy 0 * OMfoo now ad wm a local ce oat P MOy t a d m to davaiod an ace rad t od 
»WfafaHenandtr a «w»dcotMOoidPoart w oaa M aon— gonocodatt gadW 


aaaooanon or tacartaaira oa Stan 
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M 



Michigan 


Til* MM* pfomd** ‘v«M th* troMor* oray**» and irMiwtg rtcourcot <ar cMtiy and locjl dorto 
rwponiMt* tor MctiMCtwt PC* •orUerc Oarwwnt w«M Mctogan Wtu# Uwwrvty. itie sue* «c 
fOoOng an or*n« trowing program la d u trwd Mto * >1 0 00 oHWsait tram praewet worMcri on 
ftoctson Oav «Mim tn 0 c* ooMng ptoc* 

l-POUlOOKi 

SAchMan Mtowrt tocai |*rHdctxmi M im* dtarorK pot boots to woptonwni craMtonal poM 
boefti and to ti*tp dtact «Dt*r» la tb* corms p*M«ig ptac* 

voriM iQuiPMurr « ocmos 

• Mbetogan mas opttcai scan t atylaaa n and Pu rt lAM M taPot marton 

locM ctoc H on oAoaM ar« toamtng swtti itiiMArs a^o ia ws to boa oppor t iwdm tor ao u rt woh 
dnabiMtm to bocom* tamAar ««h cb* Automar* MoIbC marteg dwn c o*. 


• OufeOc acoraev totts ar* candwetad m ««•*> pinadcMon pnor to tb* Modiow Tb* ctaO* atMstt 
«wNi pwMc d*man wra ttew> a* ftjioMOMr ma cb ws at uaual aia U a MrveuamP wd*a% am 
dhOftoatad tbroapmut Ma* tuu and avatabl* on tb* O a^ rtmwsrt aatad* 


MM CltCnOM MSUITS 

Onrftpai r*Wt% art p actid oa 9 m O apar t nwnTs waMtft* a» tbwr or* ro co ba d bom g| tawatm 


Auoaanoa or tacarraasn 0* Stan 
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60 



Minnesota 


Mi^MowiVo—n.- 

MMor Mi0Mr«Moo OooMMm: Octc«»» 14" JOOM|pio lopitfiManl 

MwwtotoMfco an UkIM 4^ 

NatP^iiw— K 


VMwNMMnot i<n «»tS>3*wtiii>irt. o»iitiB». tiio<Miim<uwntdi»oeoi^po»taM 



VOtn IMlSTlAnOM MTTUTWfS 

« Mw oowto m— «l> oowod byMMton ttm f w Ko> lot amo wi Ht updi h ng o* w>of m w ami on On 
a wioniNy bo rtt . iMo OWko ot 9m Snoourr o> Smoo omm etmn a ht a# r ■g ma rod wotmy nMo Kano 
(ioM iwfw w nan t loiw a fMn t cnb m itta UNtod Sum Oactal SanAu (tAfSft IMo OMico «# Mw 
Sacraurv of Slolo am fonaorO thH ai^awtion to tlio ifoiop wat a luaMv tyttoi 4 tho \nn Mata 
w<Kalaitftata»wta» hanu>nrMiiOaairauunt ftanaiUMorMaHoan adrtwwaMtan Maaiauu. 
010 audMOf «• i>^d0B (Ao aooar't aMdma at tho irjuatdi Voiof Auntiatien S»iawn. 

VOTtM COUCAnOM A OVnCACM 

Vooar rafmraDon aniMrinnni and o0>ar alicoon raaoma* aao proiaJod ■» 0» oio Oa»awn»ant of 


Velar raprtriMen appAtaliam and alacMno bt w Kaaa au wnt to h#ai aducaMan anadutiom Ibr 
Mdwilen in IraMaoaurtww Mudani onanuiten wtotaidi Got Ouc 0w Veu iwaaawdh aia d uM Ma te d 
to cafiMMt oorwntMcalon an tAo M 

At NgA QKd Ma ■ormaw the atatr haa OMMoa a h partaionhaoi aMM orianMat i onn latA at M iOia ieldk 
Taeo tad. WWI, MM of irwaniA WfV, MaouWaan NattOMd CanaanMen. pretriiunal apart* taoMA 
Mlatnaaota HMIenr CaaUr and pUMt Maniper t attan ayMa n a*. 

ta 0 «raoon Aanm and int«wcnorwl irdormanan at* picwndid to waia outroaih orianicatMwn iMai 
torva mamrdv aotar* and Oultc Seratca dnntwai ta mant* are aaodwcad and dairMutad u madia 
eudaH atM tmv9 nan ca iia p e pirlaM B i u 

Oiiariaai Voia toudaimn danatopad a watada taderad Iw Mfennaaata't watiari and ewanaan 
(UOCAVA)«etar\ 

« Addiaonal affom tndVda tarptaad madka oiAfoacA to iianortim and nan€n#aA ipaaSmt MNarv 
ooada taaaanca at coa w mun d i word* and aor^ y prgdmdan and da li ti dio ii of wear forma, and 
poatar* and wear ragnaraOen appiKabam m nadopb lar^guada* and feamal* 


OOU llVOdllSt aCCmATMCNT t TmUMIMG 

* TAasutafemmditooda<aaionoffkaaHco*apactlw 0 itumoviandanccu] 
Tba uata hai praparad an alac oo n |«d 0 a fMdt. oamiat Mdao and powor 


atn mota laaMnd 
paam protanucmn, adacA 


Mtoaanoa or tacarraam oa Stan 
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Minnesota 


VOrMM (OUIMMMT 

MtiwwoU watt tfOlut ccoii CtMUttow AmCoMUMII: fctMoC 
« Al vouoc tQM^wiwit M Oft tttttd to wor#t occurort tMhn two Mokt o( Cltction Dot 
* EQuvfficnl dtww niM rtPonc wt MM A iwOidlrtMfti «mMi| tMutOMM M tho Hnt omo 

IM ftott orodocod 0 *Mo« VoCttf Wofltt* <tdto mCwcM Miom M« to «m M«t votnc tpiiipwnwt. tnd 
Me ht»tM pPtdMCt t tldto UfftOtM M Cht »>tbMtv comotmuCv «tt« Mtmtnttrttn Mw AidoMAIIK 
fcdbt m trStf 


•POraoritOtv 

VOtl-tV-MAa. 


IIKTKM OAV OlANMIMC 

• TM Mod titcDoit ftdft (pal MOrWt M tmMfCit d i» topotil t hiPIt AdMdMtti «» dtettow JMloc 
on liicMtn 4tv tnd fM tfMn oiootfcncv MOMnt 

• lipctipn luddoc tto to tM ntod to prtAtrt MOot* ( 1 . 0 . coptotl to bo Mod if topptir of ofMool 
boNolt M ovMuUtM Of ■dd H itAtl btPoH pro dtbfofod 

« Eloction (udgo* mot conctcl (Mt ettrS d poWt n d ploct b t tem tt unwMbio tod. wMb tboir 
•pprofM tft ooiMntod to moot to o piMo ot toof m poutblt to onfoMl po ll tid ploco TMt 
■KtU poPMcty tnoovneo tbo chtofo tod poet t nouco in t vowblo ttetuto 

loot CtKDOM ttSUlTS 

• AtoltctiaorttiditcomoMieMioiiattofKtc. tMf wMbopettodonlfioot. 
w— lottloltiwnuc 


MMOtnoo Of Stcarrtom ot Sitti 
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von* lOUCATNM A OmWJkOt 

• nw Offc* ti tetvUfv i#Mkt at mMK. AiwiwiiMiai wl arianBii ttt laui ■Ai U bw cMchA 

and tb* Afllur* «# UOCAVA ruin aM raawkMm- 

FCM wontll NICltUmMlWT A TKAMMG 

• MMMippr’t Aai Worttar SiudvH n m a ^retram Ma prunii t» bt luctamM ami w ^da^g far 
OuAa nt i and IA»» t p^adw v 

fha tMa cuw d mte ^mm lAa liaawt dnam fw alacfan oNktah and pioiadaa awuutlsn^ 

malarMA at wal 


VOTWIO IQUIdMIfirT 


Maiinwa umogttui tear* tabuAwn and CXI inatlnu t 

fha bactatarv cd Stala't Ofhea pmadat ntathina daMomCiatam upon raguaal fha local 
■larttew pWclili in charga of tta alaclian ara laquaad la p«Mohr damemcrala lha a^apnont 
thrau^oufthacountr d>a>wg#o«ne w tf>p»acadOgihaaltcttoft 

M a iln i p pi raquaat AacI up papar bOfcmw lha ann< of aPtargancY U* . aqupw m fhAiraf 
loot lUCfKM AUUiTS 


ll wtinn ratidlaarapoHadoaAnaat 



sentnago jom ntnoMt aatoaanoa or Sacarraam aa Stan 
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Missouri 


(MOl My 2.10011 


Volar AoMMralton OoadM 

O'. OncOafl" 2001 


OoMp Plato Naitrv 

iOOAM 700 dW 


VadarHaiAn 

dO&AOd bddi tot (MdAoeh. « 

uaoMoni (ompdinoi diain| Mo voting p*nod 

OnAid Anourcat: 

Stai* eocTiofn AOMM* wwwM*ioe«ov/adacDen^ 
dolMtt dtoco looto# OttoZ/iww motoy/>elto^Wacatoefc>rf 


VOTIR f DUCATKM A OUTMACH 

• TMo ONic* or S*cr*urv SCM* M •oang *0dtionM MierwMOon m Ms wo O Ot* to oaMt ««C*r\ 
KtMlitg * cptor rcpMnOM^OOMfig ^BcO-uq M*cOon *n0 ««dM* oo Mow lo fofMOf M voto 
tW WvfUry SUO* hot uOfo MiO» to ocoMOr lor tow ootmt Ho nMRanr «n0 PMrwoi cRtMni 
|i*. condwR tMoO towplootf b*Aot 0> Mot v owk Mo n oi w o n dooctlr tobcjl iMc ti o * oxttioxml. 
and o ONporinc • «mAm lor OmMM woMn ce pfovtrt* MlormMon 10 iMi* «a0n( M«*r for tfMfit 
IMo oMc* froMOoi I woMr rt(NBrouon aookcjtlon to 2001 kMooI iraduactc and oiodid MNor 
r«0BtraOon for on to MMduaM «Me Mono ne< pr^oomOy rif tortd wfon dwM UT bottidov 

POU WOlllCIII ftiatUnMCMT O TtUNaOlG 

TMo oTTko Ml mplnaorood » prograoi lo rocrui addMiMd pel iwer to ii ond Iprwiatd MM 
pdownaDon co iPo appropooi* bcai Macnon outMortioi Tb* protra** io>ol»oi ttatoMd * 
naiwi p ipw adwrauni tpapir and onln^. orOn* pot wortor py yp at tho Soovtary of SiPl* 
** 110 * 1 *. and p *rtnar*g «miM fp^or adMciraan ■Mduoon^ Umn m ordamauem, and otMr 


• In 2001^ tPo omen of S*cr«u«y of Sua* layndMd MaaoMfi fWii ttaaowd* pot vrerlar rooudmam 
propram tfM ha« «v*od up nnarty 2JKO poMntHi pot woiMn to Mp on Oaction Day ID Nor 
Jpm. Or 0 Mf iMrcnr o an onpowg p annarM^ dotwotw th» Socratafy of SUM^t Oftc* and 
MiMoun OwnoMot. tnouondm and one and Mdor crpan ua ftiowt TM propram anrinruai «oi»n 
from acroM tho itat* lo laryo a* pet nwtm. 

• Ibo Stovtary of Seal* » makmc $2 oMen m rants aradaOi* to bcai adnetien authedOtf to pay (or 
appronmatofy MOO now pel wrorSan and OP PMM w«b pot nofipor oranMnt 

Tbo Sacratary of Sfata M wortmt arttb tha Inaaon kbeol at Mo Umvandy of Mnaowrt lo proMda 
iramaid and aducaoanal noitartali le local adacnon aoMoriei lo mum tbam m umrmt^ tfoo pot 
oerharv Tba immUff Of Sma m al*o daiolopind c t ap by Map manuaii lo aotnot pal norlaw on 
tba propor way M ict opocata. and data Ooon alacitonic irocnp a^M^oni 


VOTMie f QUMMIMT A OIMOS 

• Mrwoiat sum opmal ican uOUacary 0t< **o> aetar > iidlMi papar trad. auioMWAd ddbt wadar 

• In MbMury local adaetton auCbordm conduct toMbi that M epan to tto dannral pwtMc and nbo hmm 
prtMdad damon ttradom of now cetmi cyttarm tor ito panaral pubdc 

• Mariy tlacBon auMorom lo«o conductad 'Towi Mdr typ* torvms ntwr* voiaa coiAd b««om* 
faardor oiib now voiatg aquomani 


AMoaanon or lacarranm or Stan 
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Missouri 


* Ttw Socfourv of Stoio Mm conducuM modi docticn* at tfio Maio^t Sunt fan voiiof 

•qwvmcnt 

f iKnOM OAV KANMIMG 

fh» «Mco M prB<iiAm fWianooi OMnUnco m4 tran«i| lo iKjf oIwUm MltioniiM M fwip p iotMO 
•O* orodwr thorUMti 

Mmo^ HMt otonion ofMcMM contMMOOv roniMd local dKOOf) MMontiM of tfit nofd to OMMiro on 
•dtouoto amowM ^ pa*or MiAort 0 ^ on hand 

tha id i <a Mm warkod ««IM law oaia n ^ioni oMpnoot and awoc>aOMn». MAtaoun coudK m ««d m 
iMa MtMoun Oaoanwfit of TramoortObonc to nwiitofa orcMann aaaacwaod oMM tovora waatMa* 
and nanraf #iMMr\ 

MM lUCTIOM MtSUin 

At aO nti en fottdlt coma mto IMa tuaa ofAco. IMof «■ Ma ooaiod onfena at 
M«aiAiwiw.im.iwoao»yanfwah/ 

ClacMA Mi(Mt Atponan ofograw moot ara aaadaOfa at 
Mai»y/ww wmowyanmiaM/ 



64 


Mtoaanoo or tacarraom oa Stan 
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IttQAOm VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
«M> IPOt Pw iXawoot P t ct Mw 



Montana 


Ma^aaaaad Vaoaat^ 

444. S42 fapoaoalouMtrt 

Vot»f Wa^ataa^ Ooodina: 

Octohor 4. MQS - Lau Wagrtfabon Octohtr 7 ihr*ii#» noon on MouaniMr 1. 
and ooanaadM* on Moa*nb»» A QUO ^ clot* ^p^ 

(arty VMMg Oortod 

t» panorv no OKtai* abianta* aobng hayts 10 dOyt baton the alocbon 

hading Mac* Maun: 

Olpan no aartwr than 7 40 AA4 and clot* no l*t»r than 4 00 Ml Ihoury «arvt 

Oadn* ioaoMM: 

Stat*|l*cbarwTy«b* 0 * htt»//to»mt^»/ata 

Vetar Htdiratwn loatwo hRo//Mami«0«r/*ta/ 


VOfIft MfifSTAATIOM MlTMrTVIS 


Mowtirta M on* «0 tim *»m itiw m ih* nafton «OM Mo fojMraiwn. wteh oomoH *M<fni wMo 
«Mi fogJMr n^nifaoon «o f«cM»r ontf «o«» M ptnm M IM* cotfitv Macoow oMmo uo umtl 
Mt«r*ic flocIMn 0o» |«(tM lh« *i <« o< m n ^ b* * w**n noon on^ S'OO OM on ttw 4tf btton IWcMn 

0o»t 

VOnil IDUCATIOM « OUTMAOt 

* Ttw Offtc* of Socmory of Sum oMm lo pufco* wot** rtyurauan cpoont ihroi^ OwMc t*me* 
annoMnc o ^nowi* »»oodt*>t iMo^hooi M>t *m* 

?h« ofhco odocowi to* pulMc torwu^twit iftt yoar. canducont outrootM on ««*«ting **4 

now NAVA proMwon*. 

♦ AdMDonal ooiroMA «(«om indbdo oo^smt Mt* counbot m or»nd* tntorpftMn tor conoA Natn* 
AmtrKon pooiMbom. vonwg commwi *ni minry OMcton on ■McPon* troniwriMon opoonv 
i*n4«^ MAVA rM*loO in*t*nOO to Mowr oMw canMrk. anO condMClWf too tWMgt ootrooctui 
(n 1004 «n0 JOOSI on n»w MAVA promion*. In lOOM. VM* oAc* ott ipocAcjMir pwOAcn* in* 
»o gm r < t»on opt i ont throu^ OSA* 

OOU WOMnil MICflUnAtMT A fUANMNC 

• The tMM hot proodoO M*dm 4**t0v to c ooMo i tor * «ti on*l poo mtf U n. w po t toiV Wkw Wot 


• Th* tUM tiM (r*M*d IN* c«oiM*» on aplioni Ipr eornctini and raummi Marti on lodgaa and tMa 
pMfeicoad wAarmation about yt o tar coAaf* poA oorWv 

• Th* *Mc* towtroctod *Hth a leaionad tarmar (ountv alacoon aipnAopaaor to hoW oonMfft acrou 
th* Mata toroMMh th* Mnag cd 1000 Thee* tramaigi, MM with th* aMNilwic* of Ih* county 


wwtarmaapouM* 

VOfIMO lOUIOMCMT 4 OCMOS 

• Mowuim 4i»*» apM*» *tar> tatadatart and tuecAAMK baAot marSort. 

* Th* Oftk* haa trsuatad to awantt throughout th* «tji* to damon n /at* th* AutoAAMK bMBt marter 
lOOg lUCnOM lUUlTS 

A* et e c t on rvaidtt com* «t« th* MaM ofhcc Mwv w4 0* poatad m th* Mat* wntia M at 

wiay^nnwftlt 


Aatooano* or tacartaom oa Si*n 
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Nebraska 


Aa^mradvoaon; 

1. UAL AM 

Voiv AotMMttoa OaaA* 

O'. Octedav ! ^ MM lb« 

OccoO** }^^ KOt 1 ^ er* > 0 * ) 

Oadint Mac* Hava: 

lOOAM 7a>aM;tatT) 

100 AM lOOPMKSn 

laftyVodngOwtod; 

»«p*r«y na*»tuia>«>N lOfinA ba»aa IS day* b*fa»* ^ atacban 

Oadn* Aatovrcai 

scat* llocMon* Wabet* vnowaoeiCBlt.na wtMK/ 

Mabng Olaca loatop mm coaiuMwMnacw wajpi/ 

Velar dagHaraban lookup warn ’roNrcMack nocer n» f**/ 
itacaanConOMad Iona wwwceedala no ueA*MOMaiM 


VOTOI lOUCAnOMAOimifACM 

• TSw mac c<li*Mr«>M*>nAm**noutten»> a# toM w — Ca ti on. fuMc*. *at-> wiafc** ftomwt 

cucM M tM* Mrci own waitft anO UOCAVA *Mia>li»»f*MM>*torowtn» 

• TM* M*> nMa S*ctHa»c pi SMt* Mi Mmwrt a CoMcj* Scwt*** Ctfwiorv toaai w«iM wMoo M* m**<> 

wonni Maim foi ao uf •» tM* coflofc of tM* «oimc popJioow AMo. 1M* itoio oiiMvc MoOiMt* Ant 

tan* «al*r fiartr\ IraA* aialnictnnt and OnaMOf MandbagA* tor pal iwo n» »c 


oolt woNKtM tfawmMMr a taampom 

• TM* M«Ara«la OfMc* of Sccr*<»ry «f S«tt* ponaon won m* N*bra«M lanton A«MK«tMn to protad* to* 
VowtM tycoon Sonpc* pfogram TM« pa o y — M*^ rfcnat Mi^ icMoat itudontt to oon *oM and awn* 
aMctwn oHoaM on llwtian 0*v NrOcipann an an*arad ode dra— ifc to raaano )tl> M«Wf» Monde 

• M abr a iU p ioaidii pal oorSai Monng decwfwntaiww id *• c«unM*e Alta. M>o Mat* «aAa miM eounlm to 
•mur* Vtft al poN vorkon ar* iroawd. and tfiai di* coutdot Ma«« a tutteoot nuoiAar of pell aoftan. 

vonne IQUCOMIMT A OCMOS 

• MfOr«t)Lj opcc j> tapgiaton and AwtoMAJU MaMit iw j tMare 

TM* Hat* Mac condo f a d *«»<Mon oandiepc o> »* pad oMan aq M d»n< ni n d u nena lra t a di. and Mac 
condm i od * di dp ni *n t da m o n dr an cna at doabAty c e nfc»*fdac. and Kh eo h 


VOTIdTMMt 

* MabradkaMatlSpnonaiwManalidCinddconduciedbvaMl 


iDMfumoNmwrs 

• tMc U on rygdn ^* pontd o»d»i* aa di*y cew* Ode tf 


MMoanoo or tacarraom oa Stan 
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Nevada 


l.tl».mCo»o«MrS. >00» 

MBoit tkfjHtt rtiVi i' Octibw k". Km 

UM» Vwmg N*0 # lw»o6Wino — w nooorHwWiiM t«*«t o4(« Octobof U*tnro>4(AOno6fr 11^ 

OnMw Stair ll*ctian» WabiMr Mtp //io«. M0» n« wv'oMctnnV 

_IN»Mng fUta to< 4 ^ M»p>/^wno*fp»A»qtanwrc<s< 

VOTf II COUCATIOM A OUTMACM 

• Thr Mrvodo S tf rtary ol Stair tarbinr pfOiiMii r *Mr VMor !•«* frrtwrr Mtal rAom • votar M tbaci Ihoo 
frgMtroOOA Mfoimotteo. Qotwg otac* louMon. «««»• hotari ISM rM Die olrcitd oAorh Irr th«» 
Sttmn 

• Tilt Stata of MtioAi • tondw w r n rotor oMocoOen ooMotcb It wfono Hit ptbbc tbtot ■owrm nbotti of 
thr rMrWow proem. Midiirioif' oorlir roMM voter ro^itroMm ro^rPomoiita poMnp p mo ic t locotton. AOA 

occonMHv md rwlOori/obMoOro relMC 

« THo SiMt Of Norodi «>• hovo 0 MOW Mbpoto oriiiNr for cobi«o oco rooon. mAmA «k« tOMioM 
wfowboo on rotor rnwtrobort rour rti g taMtl. obior n oo ■obrc «vpo« of rottng. onportant Ootn Nib 
broMroi. rob n w ni to biQirwib oibab pmiliowt prrtoowif to ilictieni 

botaowb m CM»rpM|> uaborwor on how la boot oaorporrlr loaal nr t aortm p 'oabaOn. web or MySpoco 
orfotobeab, lorootbtboiwiM rotor brwotrrpbic 

« bi conpNcoon ratb tbo AtfNwrv CorNo W tao on borbcipitafr Domoaocv (A90i. ifio Stato of MoioPi 
loyndiob tbo *•«' cNapoM* fo* rofo* obucobon twbibob to Mur owiotiro » o «o«N obucoiirn tooAn tor 
M o iobt tmptoyrrr ta oto oi tboo ■er tp lo co to bolp rOu ta tr aorOori on rotar rogrt ro bon awn Anotbrr 
port of bM coirpo«o h 0 portaartblp artib OoNOtaonof tewiwiuibow* to todobo oMUtoii brOor onb 


• Norobr M atoto HAVA funbi to ^ont monoy to tocol non proto orfoMiotMAi tor too porporor of rooor 
oaOrotrb onb obM C o b on 


POU toOMtf R Rf CRUtTMf NT A TRAMNUG 

« Tbo OtNb Coanly RognNor of Votort oob too OorS County Scbeef Owanrt oi Lot Vorm pNtoofob to on o 
pbei Mubont poS worSor omnw to oneouroRo yoato ORcb 14 onb oror to norli butaig too 200R o l orttonr. 
To bbit. moro tow TOO tppUcinti boro oppbob onb qaoRtab tor too profT N ii 

Tbo SUIo It p ortnotaiR rpto Wooboo Coaoiy to probaro o poR norSo r N o tio n rtboo Ibot wtR bo ti n Ro to r 
tor batrMudan ibroinboib too otolo 


VOTING KSUtoMCPn A OPAOS 

« N oiobi atot Oil oMt rotor ■ tftoobli popor troR. optnol ttoo lobulotorr <tor o bi o o ii ro boltonj 
• Tbo ftaio Mt bono votoiR r pitpiwrnt bootan w r o boni ol tocotioor tofoa#N at too «too. wdubnc Ngb 
irbpoto coilto**> VA borpbolr. oob tor rtoton to too So rr o ta ry of Stato't otoco ol too Ctpbol Complot 
A rotW R worhoio bwnonrNof n yibro oto bo ouNtobio to too pubbt tor mo non on too 
rrtr.abrontoNOR caw aabtPo 


Ntnowt Attaaonoo or focarttom or Sion 
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Nevada 


Nm4o Itw tMCMomot *• ovMIk bt pMttnit Ml# pro- tnd poM-lofK wn4 occmcy CotOnf OATS 
lUCTKM OAT CONTiftMNCT OUUCMMM 

Til* SocryCtry of SCofo'a oflko «mA ho nMMioonf<t o c — O rolooA tytloM to troth oito odAow tmt 
•rttoiC botoro. tfurtrc orto oftor too ObcOon 


Mm-fT<MAIl 

Notodo tiot itntoMtorM ototro li VOMOC *> Aon# W «to* 


ftm iitctioN Msuin 

ItocBon rotuMt oro pootod onioo ol ; 


Tht Stolo diAm t ^bo t tom up* toOftto. odto «■ cownty Moc t tto oMbMli up oito n tooo r ot rfo ol 
portoAc oNorvoli toro^iuc too mmrid At toon ot too SCoto M oWi. dto rotoMt ««■ ho potto d to too 


MMOoitoo or tKarrtom ot Sion 
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New Hampshire 

logfaforod Votoro: 

MS, 000 

VOOM AagMrollon OMdinr. 

Maw HamptAaa aAowt raMMaawn an llacinn 0»t 

Oirdan Waco noon 

Hoiaavary 

VoaanaafMia 


QnMn MaaoMWOO 

Slolt WiOma www«mnh(o«/aaactionanowMHd 

AaMnt Mma InaOad www «Mn*i(O«/ 0 adai(MMi 


vonii coucAnoM a outacacm 

TW fMt wofSt «Mlli doaMMv (roupk to oMicat* amd taip pwioiw «M 0 i iiw Mw •walaMo 

•cetMMRvtifc 


pou. d/cman AioiuiTMcifT a taahmmc 

• Tlio Nnr MaioMtri Officn of Amntrt O mmnt m6 Socrottfv of Stito ftcwvn d « gnm fr«« Otw 

ChtnMAo frwti lo plol an «nlM o Ow ca Oon to trsM pol worton and oOucalt oMiom on thao 

r^Mt and roiMOnoAflMoa M «««ar\ 

• OMMia tfaOw^ oflOrod My Mia Aaearwy Qmmd — d Saootorv of Saata. m BBBQoaation ndfi Of mawnffy of 
Maw Maiaoahoa. Amdad Oy Mm/ICHf (ram 

vonne CQUMMINT A OtMOS 

Mm Marwoafwra oaaa ooMtol aeon t a tndalora and phortt / lm n n Oann for wdandoaM wMM diiaX IO na 

MdOECTtOM ACSIAn 

IkocUan r««*» ara podod orAna aa 


A&Moanoii or (acarraom oa Stata 
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^ New Jersey 




Vot*f Wo^ibatton Otadlw*: 

Oacbw la^ MOt 


Vea*r Notbna: 

8T7 HfVXItlO lor laadback o«irUcwn. cc— plwnti Ok^nn* iti* woero panoO 


tarty VaNi^Portoa 



PadMdPlacaNaHrt: 

6 00 AM bGO PM 


OaAwtMlooiMC' 

Vat* HactWM YMibM* foyAnwaaitMubm/tMtMrttrNuM 

PoAng Plac* iooAwp: 



VOTf II lOUCATIOM A OUTIIIAOl 

Th* «■* H lAw M n i to putAcuo wot*f ■i l on Mt io*i My wmt «0 WwiMo j nnpt ^ww w m cj6M 

t*4*«i«an ona ridto oMk Mi aMUon. cUM IM fooAm tfwt *«cfi cfcOMc MeotM «l ilirtien ouMhA 
fwwipipar nocicM rogaidPt MM* *iMtr*tti»*i *oMM*«n*oci. omm «nd fubic qunoom to b* wmM ubon 
<t upwwn tMcPont. ana pcMnt |i»c» lataMOM 

aou tvontN aiciiuiTMiMt * vumm 

• Th* foerwamoM ana oj i a o mtiont «# boora woton M ibo riipeMb*** of ootfi coMWy boara of Moelle r 
f hf** ar* a wa no f y of mrutmani tooH tbot ar* Mn^bvaa. lucb m rowipap** abt. tacim le ray i tarcO 
WWW an th* cOMWty. Mb oma ao cb to cowow b i o nawi a noa* ana eHunbot. 

• Th* tt^ fb> Miuad a boara laefia* traMMa maimal fo* y*o by ** touay bOMPi af ataoon fhoywaiabp 
p rowba a Mp<ha*t r*>a» o *i co pad* io* «*i> by bo**a laor taw on llactiow Dof 

voting CQUPMrtff b OCMQt 

• NnvNwavwMtObC m*ch»Mif»poa*iaplac«*anacipacal«caoifia(Nn*ciop*oc*«abMM**balow lOaw 
iawMMpulfotbacb-i^papwbaMottMulioaiowef a*ti* n o*ip>bo.a»ap*M»<taa>a*| 

• Cowntm p w a n a* puMc aa ow n ct r ati o m of voeaig macfawi, and oi com* cownftrv a macbov 
a*mo* at * a mn M on the county «Mbiw. Th* te«dn( of opMcal icofMna tMpwani • pubbeOy notxoa m ih* 
local n*w«papo(. 

CLICnON DAY CONTINGCNCV PUNS 

• Th* vtat* d**cn oach eeuMv itaciion oMc* to haw* a to*<><panci plan r ta raina oAc* locaoen (and 
altamaM poAnc plac* tbet) m cat* of *wi*nanon Th* Scat* OfV* *f Cio*>pcncv Wanaa*w«« pnMdet 
iiiairinca Oi ttw *o(a«a A itai* fobi* veong una piM can b* aeSMataa, «Nh do lanitifira of N*w lanoir 
T rantc a M M **«ivoa 

• County who pnmih*bOhitv af*b*inaa<hat>Oio»ot*a O aaional baboo on hand ana to *nw>i>iat 

a ptmcaia «a*«ic* can o^Uy tatpend lo naad Iw lOdKioaol babotv TW Suaa Aoomay Ganaral mN 
hawa hunNtdi of dapwCy aCtwnaynanwM tf v ou^wj t th*ttat*tohanai*aiia|almatt»n 

CUenON RtSMTS 

M*w lartaw Mi ootf aMctMn **iuftt anbna aftar M* alactio* at wwawLaNiacDom^f* 


Mtooanoo o* tacartaam o* Stan 
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New 

Mexico 

PigllinPVbIfrt: 

UBMJM 

Voter MedMtrrttaw Dee^we 

Ockobar 7. MOt 

lartpVMl^barM 

«i panoh, no eecuia aadv «eio<d bapM do Mod Saiurdar bahsr* tho flMtaar 
and comrwn «m(d do Sacurdav baiera (ba olacMA 

boAnd^^Mbori 

700AMw700btd 

VooarMaibar. 

! 000477 3«U 

Oedna Kmaiwrei 

StaiaPaotemWibida bCd//Oww tea data nmuC 
bodnd Haca lecatdr NMH //wMarwaw daiat Miuii/ 

Volar Mapdrabon leofcub' bbpi/Aaotareoo data rmwi/ 
browOoMl Oidei Statin MidWAmiardM data nmuV 
bbearda OiOei Sucm. hn»ayAreiaroow dacainmin/ 


vorn COUCATIOM & OUTMEACM 

• rh» Socrourr «l SUIO had « tf IIM r«M C ow^otmon «a pradwco • piAAc tome* 

anfiOMU M — w oonod m voim honoui Mneat ponoa* aMh Tho 

naafwg laam tocoMod * $750 ftru pnM and ttMir 30 Mcoad pbOlK «afv«(o aaaorficoaam 

bo offdrod tor IraodcM M th* ttald'i aiMor tolMMDn tudoai 
PlA't aro t rgadca rt lor tho M a tn o Aawncaa Papulinow wtach c oni at t ^ >Mw|0. *»a<*a 
(iKardU aad Maaatarofc PuoMo Ioibo^ Am. Iom me &ni) Tha Mludai 

oifonaMtea (La caaAdaaoi, ceaiacwtMaal aatoadoMais, taaaral oMgaoea bond 
MiOicMiaa. me luMtJol rraraaoa ll>aia»5A >dboaidwdoai>aFii nrM aon<otarri>Mr«ioa 
daodfc*ot i baord M aad aorty oottwt. oad poOi^ ptoo adorm a ooa 
A votar gMOo wai prodkicod bt (ncbih and Saanab that mdwdoi aM ceraMwbenii 
aw iaa ^f ia aM ttoMh Ma arfitfiaait lar and agatnoU. yaarat «M|aMn bond quoaOena. and 
canddaiw (or ojdkirf rotantiea Velar aoOAcattaaa wore maAtd to ai aiddia ftf u aarad 
vcim in Mm Maoca odeawond *om of thoo cumm votor adormowon. prociw iHrobor 
and pcAnf tocabon (or Umioo 0«v 

aOU MfOMKtA MICflUrTMf Nt « TtUd UM C 

• Th* oMteo or iho Sacraurv «7 Scat* promdad an albctMin Khool tor ai county darti. Ibo 
Ohko hat aho preducod a Mdoo to ba emm «e pcM oActah dmwd (bo pol worker 
traawtd Tlo Secrotarv of Siait «« aawt • prowdnd iddHanal tratnaid (or broiMMtd 
Igddw daiaoadi 

VOnCtMTEMS 

Tho Maat of Mm Moaioe atom fbr aedf rohhg vioi or vote centen dkMd tha earty wound 
SMolrania AiBtof*atMtdaaorlaiieOnoid»*rfiaob»iteMdat eHaw«a*oaierMu*/ 

VODMO iQuibiiaiMr 

MMMMcowao>OKtcal»cant j b»d a ioraar<dik)lOblA »f biloieiar fc e n . 
ToobcucnoMitcsMn 

Oacoan n#« roiiAi wM ba poated aa ibov coma mto the sau cMco at 
wme waatomn uO 


71 


Mioaanoe or tacar taam or Stan 
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New York 


MaMwo* Man; 

n.lSt.STt 

velar AatliiraMao (SaotfMo: 

OiteMw to*. Xm 

VoaarMaaAar. 

t dOOASd SASSfor •aodOail. {omtaMHi iMeo the«otM^ P««od 

NMInt Mmo Naaea: 

aOOAM OODOM 

OiAweAoiaewai 

Stale IMcsemWaMarte www aiwUaea Male eiy 

hefciC hlaee loeAi^ hdoa/ZaMertociAtoi aleitioni,atate<M u^wtanoarchM^ 

VOlar AegBMatian looM 


hiipi/^»o>wlo<Ow»<^ctio»»Mo<oovwC« €m »iow it ii^ 


vorni icwcAnoMAOuntiACM 

Tho SKMt 5ooftf of IkcMom Mm Muntfwd m ooMwo imm» odymon oynMii*. wtrm hihxw cbwi. aticM wM 
Mfon»noMr>o>tM»M>»olbiMM*nof twt M>» Mo iMM*tir m p mi woootiMMlhnr»or tfpvKM 

iHitb «a«m wMt « ««rwcv ot AmMmm to «««• o ii i f i oM wtt) «firt uong SiMioM kMqwo lo ootM 

ceufttydoM* 


MOU WOMKU HtCMUVTMilirf A TKAMHiG 

Miod»6»r» pot wMto* ii— or i » now m ow* w M l■o^■lll ^n^ apt m t4 to omo Mory Moo* «i 


•od cofOAcjitMo rtmn 


•o f«to«c» laptind. Moofioo ohihmI maonc 


vomc CQUIOMEirT A MMOS 

i*««f WMc i MW M mw moM tMfon^uut Aw ttJto and wo Aooig conodoaonioO nMh AoM iw w A wg doMCM 
tht owbtr »ptoo orttfi M n Ad tiw to ooto ■dopiwdiiOy and piM U ly «a impoo cowotMv a «ofv vMl 
aMi?Moioftlaaioa»oo<iPgo>actiini«il>OMaM 

Tharo aro too tyfo* 9i Mm m ar Awi dowwt «4wiM «own owy oacoMUtar noagoCaM arO AwCoMMSi 
VMm ato oncourafod ee atM tfi* Sueo Aoat^t o»Ay». or canlact tMeo mtm cotmrr boatd of Maenena. kr 
d o r afcon ty O iaw awddooi ta *aMaAiAiotoiAa«nMMyooi 


Aatad tfomonatraMom at the Mew VOpS State Far in /kfutt 


AMoaanoo or tacarraam oa Stan 
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North Carolina 


MapMara# Voaar%; 

IMT. MO (aa at Iwm Ml 2A0« 

VMor RagMranan Paaiint 

October ULXnO 


bapMipocn M afi# t0omr4 at *ona nap abwntaa aoaap* Mom Ortobar 10* 
t>ro»#>Nwiambirr 

tarty Volai# Parto#: 

inporyoacnooMwiaabiiantoayobnabaMPnIOOmboforaihoatacOon 

PaNiag Plata Naurv 

0 JOAbi 7 MPM 

VaaotNatlna 

IMASU «ns far MaiMiirt. paatMona. compliaa* dmtno tba MOn# parte# 

QaAna Pai#wrcaK 

Soar Oacoona WcMiRa. aMwiboo waiopcW 

Volor Riptfiation locMup mmv aboa Btata «c uiAfoMalpcb4p atpa 

Inmpta AaAol «»m iboa rtaCa nc m/bo«artoo>up aapa 

Prortaanal AaAM SlMuk a aw tap rtii Ma«a iw-Wpmwaew#aompN«#a 

AbaarRao Mato Scab* wwntaaaamaat Wbaacnaaai^jaaaN^atim loanwAi 



VOm lOOCATMM A OVTMCACM 

A Veow CiMMi n wmlii l to l.yoctOOO Wo»t» CJfalno houioNi di *oi i>o Way f rw mm r% artf No w mb t r 
gino M tMcfn flw fMtfo coniam wAarwuopn on r»MiiiyoiiBn an# «oont an# naw 

inlo»aia > iQn 

M>#M and wia iwat «m ma# to a#own tha p>#A» on naar Iwn m tt^unmtn tv 

ThaScata Aeaf#of BKtiomhMaMafT«iia(nba> HfeMa#utla*Mb#a uanAOucraacK TIiaraH Aoa 

vootr mw raPon ftaffar iMt Kin#Ni ntw «oaar\ UOCAVA wttarv an# SaoBon 7 MMA va<tn 

POll womn HCMATMINt A TAAMMWO 

Mo>tnCaaBM>apw*#noaia<a#o#a»o>W«t f aaMn # ina###wnt#M>ra>rfM»<ra>anA 

MOfth Carofena law lAom tor StuManC flKlMn AwMtaaO le omM peA wofSan al lha pcAa ISaaa aia 

nv^armi w»o aaa a> loaM 17voar*aM, AuinM yoi ttyoaivol# 

VOTWM IQUMAfirr 

North Caroini mat opMcal wan taA^AatofV OMI maihaw> OTih «otar vartAaMi papa* ifaA an# 
AumMAAK haAM martai\ 

• lope an# accuracy taatm# M partorma # at counry oAcac m#i pwMc accaw awaiabla for ihow wMo 
«M#t«eobwrw 

l-#OU MOORS 


20M (UCTKM IttSUlTS 

• M alacoon raaiiM ccNna tnco the uata ofRca, lAair «0 be potie# an iha Maca wabiica at 
Knn J/wwm \bo* ttata nc ^ 


MMoanoa or tacarraam oa Stan 
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BEjfl North Dakota 

Aa^akaiad Voaanz 

MartK OtoMU dOM not Kavt voter la^itratcwi 

Volar AaOalrallon Oaodin*: 

M/A 

Velar MoMMat 

•OAkUdbAY 

boding flaca Wawn; 


OadnadaiOMrTar 

State ftacoonc Wftotoiv wwwndgaa/iat/itaKtvoi*/ 

AbMntaa VolMg SlaKM KClpk//MCt«aaapctlal*nd«v'Mn/vcer<'«wwar/ 


vona loucArtOM a ounoAO* 

Mgrih OofeoU Km on ntalAiAaM MOOT (too oMowtl 

• tngimr-yo wgto ty-moO toun»M prainMi thno «c t on UK wter— I W on Mm mobom. 

• fh» SocrctMv «r SMo't woMoli Km oMoniMo voim wiawiMto^ tnrtading mvoa mom oitoKOiMl 
vidtM •■■iUKM Aor ciMorMncoa »n4 Am oflio yoMiK «aio*v MMomin, nmo^v oanoni wOK 


MortK Oifeoto nwdlo oroMtfn w t o ni nM MocSion co«*ri|o 

• VolM% MO oMt to luck MMifk or ibMfiMo MM M ofAno ro«o«ata (Mid iMom 

fou woman aicituTMiNT t nuonG 

SiMt low now iOewt county ikKtion oMcUAc to hn iiofiion cl or to ipcoMouMy »opoMt«A Ky »olooil 
OOfkiMl A» 0 foWt. >0M0 KuMnowM oWm tuTt k» work m oMcfn doiki 

• focK county conJum manAit o ry ooO wotKoi i r oM m m iiowi OoKi u tocM Mociion 

votwtc ioutoMf m A omos 

• tocM i MiKnA lotMwn ^ ot Mon ono opcicji icon km l oMOH o r md o»m» ikuM*A>Mi KaAot workoi 

• MotruciKmi udtoi for CKo wotmi tguMMoM art loaloKfi on tKo Sociocary of HoWc woMMo M 

irmMart/vn 

VOn-tYMUi 

• Twonty fmo coMttm oro voong toy moi («cK county Km m toon ono polng tecotion opon wtiKin 
tKou county on Doction Ooy for aom lotori wnAmg to coit Otm feoSot at a latong lacoiiaa 

von cnm«k. CAItY VOTMIQ A l-AOU MOKS 

• Moi moo comm «ai bf olotf M two counttn on Ofctoon Ooy So cowMm art oitnf oarfy voong 
groonctc. for tha Am Mo. afactronc pcA toeokc wAI bo uMd M yto counum. 

notiuotON Ktsoin 

• Counurt mm optoad MPcnon rn^c dbroaty » the Stcmary oT State oitoine fhc reWt» ar« men 
intn o diakify aw a fabto at mwm ndaMrfwH Mo*o outictt Moy roooatt Amt accoftc ko XMl foctfi and 
ro ca ui procaia rmati m May arm* at tK* SacroCary ai Stato'i oMic* TKn aiom nwaal 
troadcMiarc to me tha KMl Woe far ar» w a an dKpfay oT itac t Mn raadec 


AMoaanoo or Aacwtaom aa Stan 
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ttwrrfmnicm 


A&tooAnoo of tocaf tMin e» $Y«ti 






IMQAOMQ fMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 


99* Cto IPQt (IkMa 


btck^ p»9m MM* m m >pM w M 


tM on* cMMiH «mMM 


Ml M M«tM on IM IIJM wMMt K 


MMOonoii or tKarr«nm e» Sion 
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Oklahoma 


bagbParod Voaarv 

2. 022. SST |M of JWMOry 1$. mn 

MOar AapaPoMon OtoiP 

lo; dciotwr l(^r»b« 

^oPng dSaca Maant* 

700AM- 700*M 

early datiidbortod: 

tn parten, n»«Kuaa abtantna voting talat plao from b 00 AM to AOO PM «n 
rv<"A— 31" and Movambar S'* and bom 1 00 AM to 1 00 AM on MoaambM l" 

OaAna buoMcoa 

Scat* nmooTM PaMa wtm ttata p utAaMoient/ 

AoAnt fMsa loobtp www ok po*/a«M 0 ort«/pplAnda«.pbp 


vona (OUCATIOM A OUTItfACM 

Tho Suto {iKlion toord ptiMinhoi and dMWfcmoi volor wlowMMon trocKoot m Intfnh M SpanMA A 
>focK<r» odth odonwoDoii for wtow nh ifCMl no«d> ■ aho d o irMu to d. 


aoil WOMRia MCMUrrMCNT A tHA—MO 

• Tho cetMv iM cf w t oa rdi aSoodr tovudad and traoiod an a wd** lupoAf of arocdici OMkaali and 
«u6Mduia Prounct OfAcaaH for ttw MOi a4a«Xion (veto 

• Al iraMf^ ■dtaria h |«idao and viHnan inaiawaMI aro aroMdad to lAo coumy 00 men feoaitt by lA* Scat# 
ClKiMn board to OOMO CAat traMrg • koafOrm atatoiMda Tha Siaao Oacnon board aho r««0rn that arry 
po no n tr aw tn d bonnet Offkaah biM pardcipua a* a *traO»-ibo-trainay' prop a m proitdod iSnotph Cht Ststo 
<iactaan baard- Ab Ptoowcl Oft i iali aro roo^ a rad by Uwr to a«and tiairon b a»o»y too yoan 

Aradnci affkuh may utthia an an tm traMartg propam tpacdleabr addrataa^ iha tataphona voting 
prooadurat TbM oa^bna program A to rotrdorca <no( taia Pa placa of) Pa yuciAordy tao>araO faCB-0o<aca 
traamg thay racarva oacb tincoon yoar 

VOtIfiO iquiPMCMT A OCMOS 

OI M O«omaMmopOcalacan t abUaOon'ar>dvQOi by pbor<a lyMawA 

• A pravtavr and pracnea lanion of tha aoto-b y pbona aynam A awababla ao tha pybbe Portly batora oadt 
aMcaon m wMcti K A uaod 

• County aOwtton board pamonaPtypcOAf p ro w daPioon itia t A M u pf Pa yoangaxip—n t aa Pa rodboitol 
tcbocdandAeacaacorganttatianfc bdbdtaaungAdenapnortoMoryaiacOa^aadAoponiePapubtacand 
Pa pobtica* porOot 


lOOiflKDON ttsuin 

At aiactien raidtt coma Mo Pa fUia oAcai Pay aP ba poaud ordna K 
wwaate ctlom mm> obin 


Aatoaanoo or Sacarraain or pan 
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Oregon 


aotoMorad Voton: 

1. Ota. til 

votof atoNNWipo Olodtoo: 

Onobof u". XM 

Votof Wplltoo; 

IdMOWOTt 

Pedtof dieco Newt; 

Orogen vein ontaoli by oMd County oNcten ofAcn an open ben TOO AM to 
• 00 PM «n tetnn On 

OMbw anomcoe: 

SUto INcbeno WibtOo www un iCMo-ot n/MocNan/ 
doAec CbodOb tococar 

non m Mato e» ui/Plectioni/mov mOOaMtopeltn Pent 

SonptrtiMM mm tee mm* or n/Mmw^etooo jdWwoNt him 

IttoHen CcMpbint *tom 

mmMCMOtoto yt/atoceem/HAVA/Kon cenelMmeni 


VOTU lOUCATlM t OUmtAOt 

•ofbro ooctt olKtWK ttw OMko ^ Socfoury of S<JC» m«li ooiM hoywOMid on Onktol Slot* 

Vel > r*> NwQNai. ndicA wdud t i inloiimnan oMoot mm votm foqu w — nt> e» iw nolo* lorwMo^ 

• Tlw ofAco MM pMhtiNt 0 ’fiwoMli* oftof o«o*v MgAloMin irwon ihot eawipiii Mi «l ttw cAon^ «i 
■ M iMo nbio 

• A tmm ttolo Mm dir«ct» tolfi ond MotMatwwi of t90m oMmMWn to «da(d «Am to 

•ncinaoto iBjMooi to ra$im» ond vMa >i itoottoo fAo $tm itmi onotf* ihM ad ffudtnci. r«cot»« veco^ 
mton—Mo*. ««UIVM • coMpukwtdo — xfi Hto g compMgP oMout MoAM doMtorv dmdton. ««M«t 
dwdidiiton a . ond tm i i toM ponjl f ito* itol M oni 


fou wotom If CRumif NT a taammug 

• Or«tar> den oot Aon trodtoenM petong Moe. IMctten MOtWn an toed ol ^l■c^Mn^ ofNcn to 
OMNI fWA ppocnuMM dodoo TMemBnoMtorTogeerHKinnMwdon 

VOTING IQMPMtNT a OCMOS 

Ortgew win odCkM icon iwntonn to tM^Mde dMNto Ha nton ertih iduddHin too Ooio tm 
■mtofmifod on Mfeomoto tormol bolDt CAftl IhM con bo lood ond mSod by oMm mh dnodddm on 
tom homo cenputon 

• Coynttn ofodmionm u n g too now M torow t o tonwM bodw M pwbdc tocoC n o* 

nodiucnoN dtauiti 

tNctton PonMlt wM bo poMod onNw or 
Utt^/Twifid n uta nr MirttefnW 

• Omaenbn donnonaow«er>o>dHtobo>MooMdyntdMloi»GOdMcniloOionnMht 


AMoaonoe or SocartMin «o Sien 
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79 



Pennsylvania 


•jnjm 


V0lWlli#MMMOM««ME OcMMW«~IOOt 


i-tn wnsM 


7«AM-»OOPM 


vom tOUCATtOM A OVT1VACM 

• VOMsPAcoM ti an odycaoonil wiMaaa M tv #»od to Mo a r o iwrc a fo Ponnwpv a nM vown on iMo 
VON* ngnirabon anM oMcNrM nocon IhM «««M«N »»owd»» wilannaMon noM at voN* togMiroiien 
Semv Mpt tor Mr« omo voforv a ti«A» lo coioM* tiodoM voiinA PoAinc ptoeo touaer, Mdarmifton 
on aaohUMa ani inauaMibit poMni ptacoi and tfio ooiiOA to v^t up tor eoction Day wiMdon- 
T>)o VONtPA CON wto atio aroddot attorminoA t— c*cai» tor mdiary and avonoat Otdnn voiarv 
tndMduah amtnat tonwOMna. artd wdirtonMa «<th Mndad In^nA proftooncy (otocton 
iniprmapon n Irandalod ado won ddfaroN lanpiudott 
PoTMiftMMa «(■ run TV artd raAo adrortnnn «ta M ^toady Sat Von* carapaidn. 

Tha *VMa MMM A Vai* pregraM ancouragat voaar parMipaMn aMonc Uta tcMoN «ouri|-^ 
popiMken and t a a dtat tiudantt aPoiN iha tacrdcat tawnm Na«a madator damovotd tocttcy 

TTw *Smdard lAock ItoOton* proram angatat ic*ioM ata voudt m Na voMg procaw by aawng flNm 
panwipato at amecP ataction 


poii woMt* ttammacMT t tmamwc 

Dia Oapartmant of Staia addad an opbonai cfiorP boa an dw Voaar badnaration Maf Appi carton 
(VMU) tor atooort nOie ara wtoraMod in nortatg at pad worton on Etocnon Day 
ftia T O dao d ^ \WMA atoe adtort an opaortaf bos tor aaotoardt oPio waidd ito to ba bdnguaf 
wtarpratort on Ctoctwn Day 

T>ia Oapartmane of Sun craaiad a naia vaMnc vtdao artd aftort Ifsa orto w i ai on i lo any cewtey 
uponraductt 


vomc smtAts A ocfdos 


Porwaytoowa urn opocaf tcan labUMorv Oraa Pacordtnc Oactroatc ((M£L and A«<aoMAiH hadoc 
niartoa 

OnSna imtructtonal wdaoi ara oradabta throu^ tPa *Aaady Wf VoN* campaiin at 
nap/Arww veutgbee0t.uatapa Ml/ 


Aatoaaitoii or tacarranm n Stata 
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Pennsylvania 


Oo»»hW«* cok^tm M» • vonMy of MHMMtnUom M» voMng cyi te cm ol communiv 

Montn. moK ou. 

Oow^l*—toqk>o»MtO»#p*p i *Nf>it*OitM**ii*Kof mu io c y CSo. OMVM— o< *oMi— ♦ 
CUCTKM DAY COMTIMGCMCV PlAMMNQ 

Th* Owpt w wi M of Sm* 4 ww* of fw— ara n d^oi *nd dOKtwi to o«d> com My ■Ic rt on i 

oflW* oMOWiMn potefCMl Okudo Oi*v m*u*« <ucM o« MAN iMoiTifn, pomm taM^ov m«o(* 
MiOMhcr. OIL 


MM IliCTKM MSUin 


f Mctton fowjftt mMI bo pocM oHMw <1 

nit Mole hm oMOod aoro toufM id tfio rcol 
oOopi— >0*0 TAodo^'Olf UM|f<Aoo— 


MMOonoo or tKarr«om o* Sion 
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IMQAGaiQ fMI fNCMWID CUCTOMTl 
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Rhode Island 


AccMMfod VOorv 

voter M ii iBM U on D t o dlo : OctoOw 4*. JOOl IMhoMc toono atom Elocuon Dov ■•tOODon to vot* Mv Offtn 
0 > Mt iMi MAV* >ro<M*«W) 

OoMr^neoNooc 7COAM»»«)PMtOMOotf>M*iin oOtySini| 

|«rt|f Votina In o*non. no « mm m cMmo O * woMtg OOt pMo fro* AM 1o iDO 9H on 

OrtobM trend NoofnXrr.Mii lrMot«M» t o t«W4wtN o oMbM >* 

VOMrMotW AOrtttiMS 

Ontn* M*«eiircok: SUM EtociMM VnibUM iow.*Ma>on>.rt^M^iM<iiiM him 

^oMngneolookuM wwo uc-OOMhiM/itc/ 

Vour RoatMonon Lookup wmo loc lUM n.4iiAAc/ 
tewpMtMM worn ate UMaiim/rMj 

PtomianM i*a*t Smut wmn* ■i■c^^an^,/ipo^ 


VOTER lOUGLTlON ft Ot/TRCACM 

• OMko of o» Socroury of SUM pubUhot o *Hoo to Rormut end VoM Ou»d»^ end mekot copm 
tmtiMt ondn* end et eudo (ormeti 9m intUde both Crdhih end Spenoh 

« Th* OfRc* of Stertury of Sum RomcipeMd M • otutneh# cofomony M Rrovidonc* and rtgfittfod 
l$of «M Rhode Mondorc Mho took OMO O«0i«f Ad^onu to th* LMvkid Homs 
R hode iMtched « defunde eolor r ey drgti en euitetho that hot hundodt of ntm eoim 

M high tdiooK dvo^oM the cut* Th* umim « e oertnorth^ artih the tut* ioord of OocUmm, 
tehool ednUfwicrMon and muMtipef efbddM. Th* plin h to vM ecory Rhode hUnd hitfk lehool 
Midihg Mp to the tool docoo n t 

ROU WOmR Rf CRUrntdCWT ft TRAPMMC 

• A HM i w itd t medng tarn out by df Qfhc* of Stmery of Sum nclud e d e po tm en mheig ragntend 
voton d they wentod to ton* M Rtf oofkon The p i ot ti e n hot eMo boon »ddod to the rt g ntreOion 
term There n oho* m o iem — to rtnek h<#> t tf iee t U iMi « ei *> pel erorSor^ 

• The SUM ioifd of OecoerH condu cti el pod oorher ttMting ri ee t ee end he> been deeeia0*tg e n*» 
trjMng mtnuM end preced^ei. 

VOTING IQMRMf NT ft OTMOS 

• Rhode HAend um opocN Ken tabuleken end tutoRAMN bePM merken- 

• Thn ORk* of Socrotery «f Sui* end dw Sum board of floesioiw conduct al eoung epopieew 
dementtraMnt. tocabom etdude Mgh tchooAi, MMMuMnn of hghor learning, tenter comort, end 
any group upon >M U 0 on locN boordi of canyaturs oech hpro a demonetraion mn on vt* ter 
d*oy UM at needed 


Moi Ilf enoN tEsutrs 

At olectton ro ti dlt com* into the tuu ofhee. PMy wM to poriad onktte at- 
ftmlNHrm MttnL n 


A&toaenon or tecartaem or Steti 
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South Carolina 


MogMwoM WMirv 2. SOO, 000 

V<w OMOilrUlM ^oOlHt OnoOofVlooo 
MlOlWlPIOCOWoiirt: yp OAM^ ?OOPW 

OoAno iooHOMt: SliiioIlKMam WoMlv 

PoAnt FImo Lookup Mn»t»aN%«»0< 

Voiw Oi^trotiar looliuO' jc ¥ a M> o»t^tOwSjOM»,m>,*fwaen 

Abwotco MlM Statifi 

■•Opotf c» « OMACSfCraH*WMA«MMOOniManSMfCl« 0» 

ProMBnO Ooial SUM* 

— »poOmKiiW10KViWfMiiViPM H i«iBiwM> wt iii r »iO» 

Mm* (OUCATIOM A OimKACM 

« n« Suto Ibcoofi Com w Moo (SfQ tm Ooon caoowcang 9m *fM»v Mto UiOm . Cm*? Voto Counif* 
MM* oOkiCJileo on# ouMocti wommio urco MM Vm ?ow tfi* MIHM m9 tocirt on lojo w w* ?oi*ii 
woMwonO oncoufOOMg >0 MMrt to uQOf Mmo ooarwiwMtn»o» CPU* *? MM* *o#«riooo QPIcoi. 
Vooir oOu cot ton iwd ow O ooch wMi w i* * i Mwo • facuwd on Moc H ng mtuct cttwm and wono**? MOm 
Hi* ConowiiMon oMo wo*ta c* BioM' wM* OnMMri o »io c M? grawp* «n 0 hop prodwcod mOoo* ontf oMw* 
oMtortoM for tPont 

Tho SK hM a pop* on ifio tociM MwofMng wo0 100 focotoek 
WWW focoOeok conyprofOt pPpno> m t IPPOM 

• tho sec Mw cooOroctoO w0» On* Cot flow M p»owP* ■ *?< * ■» c optOI* of OoMonn p MMpOon* wowopot 
M (ouM? olhcliK pei workorv woonp Mic t ww MPMctmt. o* onyono iMo who ■ w tho t?«Mm « oi 
mono 4 wMtM* «0 mPwO**. tmt mtmfih. o niup* un h* Mli mnO to iP 2. tOO poMnp pUcoi M 9m tmt 
««Ptn so mnuioi SK ond county iIicmow cOftoOb xo Iho tonoco b? tfwlnp • I POOomiwPo*. wcorMr^ o 
mottipr. aM tthtong o group (pcP dwk. tochman. oac | lo rteofro iho nwnigi fho f?itom Own hopm 
to cal oath mopMor Worop Oi Cho phono hooi oop 0 *Piw* (ho mowapo 

• 1h* SK (onPuCMd a vela* fPucaaon Moaah mm* oOucattoo and ouaroath MAotM* o» SapionMa* 2007. 
THo wduOoP a prodamaoon h? th* Cooo w e* and a UckpM oioao ai cho iijcahotii* Poatott and tocor 
choctligc wort pnwod and do tf Mu to d throu^om 9m tuna Tha awMwo has loan auccowM n ptnwg 
our mtaiagf out Pvou# 9m mmdm Voia* IdwcaMon Month focwMi on feu* movt pomti 
•ncourapig cdiaona to ropMo* to ?ot* P? Mw Oiloho* aifi daodMw. oncowagwg thoio ragniorod to chad 
to make «ur* ihaP «aior ro^atraaon odwmaaen M curvoni. mhmt woimt U oducato Mwnwahwt on ih* 
tonddoMi and owocuenh and oncouiaping *oi*** to mco awfwr on Oacnen Do?, or P? aptanto* 0 
9*9099 

POLL VaOMKI* If CmpTMCMt A tHAPPMA 

• Ml MaractNo. orAn* pod managar Ma nw p haa Poon diiitoQid and wdi Po anwfiPla Mvough 
gSOLlofiPlua P**«* <ha 2001 OanotM Oaoiaai 

VOTWaG COmPMCNT A CMMOl 

• Seuch Cardni wm DIE madunoa and opocal ican taPulaten |for aPian ta a. anwrpancv and proatuorwl 
Pa«oi»» 


M«oa*noo or lacartaoira a* Stan 
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South Carolina 


• Ono of Mw ifiMn coiponum M« cowwioiwn'* valor oOuution oomtow M pubic demon it raoon 
ofvoUrvoqwVHionl Ttm ■< co nbru o tPreu^ »e Ooeo u l Oicfn 

SouCbCircfcM reduce* bocb-yppiporbotei* Ml l>>» own! o>o»ee«Mw>CF llo, ■gu^rwnt foMavl. 
wmf preMdet wctm^ oevipmani Mtrucnofe md onbM vidoe d— enmoaowc 


IPOUiOOKS 


MM lUCTtOM RtSUin 

A» vli cn en ro iu bv cemo odo ttw Mere elttee. tbey vM bo petted on tbo tiMe eobid o oi 


Mteaonoo or tKarrtem ov Sion 
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Ml«t PtH» leokvm Mi»//««pt.«d«ev/«pplcJttOfi^«U4c«n/ 

VotM HjgMrsMn lockup ht9J/m0^*k.§O9/»ptkatiot»/ulSim%/ 
SMyivUtoL 


VOTM lOOCATNM 4 OimtCACM ACTIVfna 

towt> Ottot* gi<M4>Kw Xinw Votjr W H o— tiqw >0«ttC <i<»ich i laww «q»mo f lhir twf* 
wplirrttea ■#orm<haw. peMng piMS IscptMn mP • «m 0I« b«let 


POU WOMCn ttCIIOmMMT 4 T1UUNtM6 

fh« OMc* ot Wcmary of lUM pfOMdv* tnawng (iraMng ptvcaKt MMfwtl wefevr k«v. pic ) 

«A« imInPopt ter iho cowMv ouOWrv 


V0TM4 IQUIPMMT 4 OCMM 

• toi4» OotoU uw Opttcjl >c«r> tobutetort m$ teitoMAPK brfco owtorv 

tho locrotpry of tmo ip»<t< to rM W oro m prompt owd pw>>a » Oowioweri W om of tfto PutoKMiC wpon 
fPQuM 


C-POUtOOKS 

SautP Otifcpu rloon taeol p<rt><K t >o o o to w» rteoforoc poP te b K 
MOtCUCTNMIlCSUlTS 

• Aa oloctMo rotulto coom otto tPo «imo oflteo. Oioy mP bo poao< ontno ot 

• RolulUMUptftMOWOrrftvOflMMOt 


MMOonoo or tocarroom or Sion 
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Tennessee 


MadMaofOd VaOoaai 

U»l, dU laa of AM 1. MOW 

volar MagMntiOA OaodMi 

•: nmrnnt^XM 

lortVVoiMiOortod 

MtponorvooowmoooiVaoiirnoafcoidMorwOcioOof U. lOWioOciobar 
MiiOQi 

NdimPiMaWBw 

1 10«AMls7«QPM 

OOMia Haaoaaioa 

StalallacaomWNMaMa wawMalatnw^ioa/pMrtvrVWidfaMni 

PoArg Pteca locaaer NtpyAnanao tfaea la m/iiwoffciotiio^ 

Votar AeftraMooioiAt# »iWo/A>wmo«Daetayi^»Biarto<i^/ 
EloatooC«HiolaM*onii NtgVMata tw ui/ioi/olic»o«Vlwwa<Mv>aK htm 


VCmNG lOUVMCMT 

• TofiMMo uM« apocol um and OME macAMk 

li »— w i ofino diiwow iM t w i oo Mio Mote iM uww woMawo 

• f orMMoo »p»iO»> b«cS-u9 pipM haieCk m iMo moM d wiwifwnf M* . •quWMrt l«M«r*l 

C-AOlLtOOO 

• lor ww a o o l u o k local MMdKitc—te OOP ^CBowK pdMoofc^ 


»« lunttM Muwn 

• itaoiontoiMMkoditoooi U adot Nto7 /| i|fi nm tT 


MMoanoo or tacarraom oa Stan 
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Texas 


AadMBarad Vaiara^ 

12.7SM17 

Volar IliMMXtoo Daodina: 

Octobar 4 ", 20» 

Aadtod Ptooa Maora< 




volar Mwdw. 



Oadna Rotovcoa 

MMa (MMaa WtOiaa — »ia>Malatai^iMttMP^rdn.*l»m 
varw 4iC>Mraca»ioait» 

>aM "4 PMC# laiiap mm lomt n oa/aMciitnt^i an»Ai»ara dowi 

OarOT Macatwi mmm ««w«n am 


VOm lOUCATIOM A OUTWACM 

Mwy ar« M « co lwproMnnMw fotor oay cj t»on wiMwto «MM tnionnagieA ant 

fMOurtot, WK)kitf«| MfennoMOA iMOcAtolv tor v«ipi( and toa-ow Mian. 


POli wouMtM mcmjnmtn t ntAaiiMC 

• tiw vm IIH OMM hM wtrim irWMW i»t» //»»». rw*-nr»»M^tQr\y TM « • 

>«od cumodMwi d»mrwd to Moctan lodgw ond cto»»» *»ow< ooM m i*oc» proeodum Tht 
(rtMng a mioractiwt and ndudt« apawtm and de«aig |ha polMt dtot*. woter tJluaOWH. pea 
»»tmi * toM c>n»oftawc aMoon rotoartaa and a caruftma «d c ow pliodn. ftot lafMca M a* 
addoonai toot tonalp ctnaomda toe«4o-faca traiMnd 

CPOllMXWS 

• Ta»a«aiowitoc# i irMdktMmtOMiaaiac«ron<pcd»aeto. 


VOfMAfOUIPMCMr 

• r»aM laat opiKji KOfi tabidaiorv ME macMim, and awiaMMJM baAo* maAarv 
« Ta»M fa#i>ro« fcadito omm ba fl a w to »a awit cE am ar tawo )ia^ aMdpw a w litoral 

von CIMTEIIS 

Tae toM% eawnboi (luttoedt and Iraih) ail ttava iota cantar pioi ptqy an w tor tha MOt CtocMn 

20H fifcnoM ttsuin 

Ai atociMA ra«M» coma Mio Via tuia offica. tfiav adl bo pouad ordna IK 
aa» wsiMaam 


Mtoaanoa or tacarraam oa Stan 
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87 



MaMkoroAVotarv 

S,S22.S4> 

Vecoc ■oMkfMiao OooMwa 

OttcAtf 4*. MM 


700AMI<»tM 

Votof MtCbaa; 

1 400 ftps Min Cm Wdbwt. ccanpiMrTi Ownnttb# «OOPftPMK«J 

isazrd^ 

tp ptnen. «»«kwm Iwpr* }4 d#v> fevCptv thv tApcUan 


Stat# CMcMoa WfMwir brtp//caKUoftiutabpM/ 

bafttiC PM# toobup twwoftal 4iaftiP»/aMcBuii>/poftbfto*#* 
ypctt bupMaciBo io<ba» wttbpon/iOtcuoni/poftnga^ 

SaapItiaftoC WWW fwal 44ob pM/WItctBnc/pcftwb aipa 
bKMHantl ftalec Stab* t»#I Mahpoi/itocMona^nMimM apt 


VOrai BUCAnOM ft OUTHMM 

Utoh't tMctiam wobit p »D»idt» ilanwtfiBti on «ootf mwMoneo^ oltuao bratoMum. obiotow 
tiQBtH, tnd ■ftuffy onb o^o o Mi noMtt 

Utob'tVot w Mbot mt oon W t biM t Olowi >oO cr* lo ftnd M— btl«t ptoco o M Wipli btftit 

¥0TIM fQUPMINT ft MMOS 

Utah MM OAI fntdwrwt w«h tiaOtv woHhtMM papov Mai 

COMOiy dO(b» MuM pdtt M 0 t«t»Mov odtanco noilco el itwn and «*•*• ibo pubbe con mpk occurocv 
•ttam 

Utab orBWdwotbtw ■ ou IuimO O n wn ntUM Oi ii l mum terntmeenn atm 
Utab n i pmi bock-^ ptpt* boMt m tbo moX of OMOfftocy ft# . •gutpoMM faftovS 

MM lUCnON RfSUlTS 

Aa ita rt to a catUfcc cam# MOe tfta am# efftw. tb#y b» poMtd et ft rw tc 

bnp//i<tcttoMutabatWt*t<w»M4^>^ 


MMoanoo or tKarraom ot Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
MASS SiKvrv on Scat* Or »» i n nni lar «Mt IPQt Pr o MAt wool (McMn 


m,m 

\>itri«Hli»iiiriOii«im oacimti^.Kat 


>rrr?rcrr:i7Tr'nrr^rTrii 

■ J.'i' .'I' ... !■■ 

I ■! V 


■inollMMMM: SUIO BKtom WOMoRO •MMr.MCHOloVttiV 

StmpMMtot hop/Aowoo w <iiCPowto*g^atoctteAaj»OM H ewo w hoM 

AoMnt Mac* locRtor Xty/Ao n oBiit tMc M omo n /WicBontl/tocata jo>m.Wwt 

IMctwnCcniMMwI^OWB: 

Hi ^Jf<0»rmeM iMctwwi Dr^ilirtiornVt»iM> ceiiytMNi U 

VOTER I OUCATIOM A Ol/TRCAOI 

• Th* Vonnoni SocrMavy of lUlo poftiCRMloR <" Viiwowt't ScMool VoCir RoRiwration w««R My 
»o<M«fnn R tl vow -old lUdom at $ Virwio — Ngfi vcMo^ ««d «MooRwt bi<wv ciMct dOMot^ 

« fho Vwiaoni Socrocjfy of SURo ovuMihoO 9 » Manw • Vot MM»i Vow Vow pfOgiM u p«Mdo 
c MM w i i ■ohtfoopoervuftMvioRonettiiowMoKoxotwoaintRooMfcwv- 

• Tho Soaottry of Stato Aw » mtm odormioan wob oi fi t—wrfo w^ fwiowtcom| thw oOmcjm* 
ooton <m YObtt lo^vtrooon and oormr »»oco» fodVda^R wonucaDnal «<d«oi| Iho «tto aiao pfCMda * 
oi^nnaoon voc^KoMy Iw vowlR «olvf\ «oton «MR dOaMnoi and odltafv and OMnoaa voifw 
Vo M wenft twfM county M Rrotoonni «eiar lopttfjoon and oady worwr «la adi di pnm and <ado, 
and M odondnt howv for waw mmra Oon 

»OU WORItR RtCRUmMENT ft tlAdONG 

• Tht Oftko of tbaSoc rotary <»SM<acondwcti WOW dwn IS n fondvainan loi a ton * for locilalac P on 
flfkdala tRrou^out Mo «talo artd dWrOutot an upooiad (iKttom Procodum Owdt to al Town 
Oavla and frouwng Offkoit IMo OfRco alw oonduott adOOenal traaong lomcwi, uoon raqu w t of 
loow ofRciah. 

VOTNM EQtMdMCNT 

• Vorwent wo* OdO c d tcan t atutaooa and <o8o My > f >ono ay o wt 

• Cacti tOMfndOM a RuMclaiM and accuracy tMac Mod 10 doftdaor 10 do olacsian 



Vermont 


MMoanoo or tacarraom or Stan 
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IttQAOmQ TMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 
MASS Vkvtv on SCM O no i fW WM lof CM* IPQt l* r*MA*wo*t P t Ct Mw 


Virginia 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
MASS SiKvrv on Scat* Or »» i n nni lar «Mt IPQt Pr o MAt wool (McMn 



MOU MCCMUrrMf NT 4 THAWWIfl 

• M MMt •# Ow *f niMO 9m Vd(o* pwfr o m. wpmt M iwe rti w t ooih ftnmm onawoMom mut locii oMctan 

c#MtHM M «ocniM UU900 cMcort «iMiert tfooK^oui ftio «uo* N Ao tuppertmc uao 0 ( 

vdbfTiofn wndar Nw VOtfnu Sun 60 MmitMM ^^akMoon Act mMom »aul?telM)| pMd pofoun worton «• 

Wort iiM opt M Mp proMOo lor MiwM N of aori ■N rt oi N toofO — wSa n on tPo mccnrful 

mniMmoM. Mown mm toi a ni w o pel moi%mv 

CIOUtOOKS 

« WtiMioloM local piradwitoM to wMotoctPorac pel leota. 

MTMiG IQUirNKNT 

• WcirMumeptical«caAcabJMervOIIEiMcliMo«.af«Au(eMAM 6 alMma«t«»t. 

• Oe*>falla<nirafioffenqMn|aMuMniePfaiwonitnBeeitetf»|w«raipul 4 c 

lavtaa CoiMv W pi nta p PoaH n oHMe agtapwia w t Itmow iii oDawi In Cntfhlv Rofoan. Spenitti and 

^^ U naeww 


CIKDON DAT C0NT1N6CNCV PLANS 

W n ifa m oneourapnc tocaliiM to ofdoi moro halaet Mian Iftoy balw«e tPop mt need and liaa adopted a 
pelcv «Bf wpaatod rtpredecMon pfocedum d PalBt M w rt i^ do anm 

* The v » giraa Saafia loard of IWcoent m lee rtmi «dM 9m ttato omar p pncv Mmcei depart n wn c lit State 
Pelke. the poloui paitiei and die pomm and pAene tewpaniai to pra^ofo let. ceetanala and bo aMM to 
ptompAr foapend to any OMOtfancm that nMfht atiie 

• The WpMa Naoonat Ouatd m9 hmm panwaioft eti lald t d poiaar dooa <k 4 at ttio State loatd of tNcttote' 
bbdAnf. Dynnp an»»ia i tra inw t - d* Maae edl enceaane tnndar ewiat p ancy ptiparadnaia by total elec t ion 
cAcaN. 


lOOiaiCTION KSUITS 

« Ai alacnon taoJu cbm a«o tbo auee oMloa. tbey edl be poatad on tfia ttata «ab we at 
»ato 7 iWf*eiHMiiia«>/ninNI«rOnn OifatMlBti/necifin »mm4 

VM f pe a nil offot ISSN opt let H ec ti ee to a Ubi 


Aateaanoo at lacarraem at Stan 
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MASS SiKvnr on Scat* Or »» i n nni lof cMt 


IttQAOm VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMATl 
IPQt l*r oMA<woot P t Ct Mw 



Washington 


AagMwotf Maaart: 

1.41A.I07 


Octobwi” IM 

PofHng Otoaa Mauro 

TOCAMAOQPW 

VotorMacAM; 

•00-444414} for tnadback. quatlwm. tomQiwnti Ojmg ina «eeng pwwd 

OnAna AoMOMtM 

Suea |i»n>ont Wabvta wwn lacitata wa gov/ 

Potirg PUca locator wa> wcitwa w gov.’OSOSAWe'Va^Wagn/MvVota aip* 
QrWntlliriarahon 

hOpi/AaaataoUaa ■OOW«/onhrwiqta*t«gnCrmoiVh*g»nra<iort ai^ 


VOTM f OUCATION A OUTMAOt 


Waihn^ton prowdi* on onkno. toordiobM wolon finAo (oMuraig i#io(o«. biagt i oMiii. canMaeo 
UMomonei md Mot fmoiurt wOormaPon 

• WMhaifion mM feo HWiMn mert Mian 1 wMian Vocor't PampMati to voton rtatoaaAi Wo snM ttie 
Valari* O a w iB No t aiOwin.Soaw ih .tfaMa.ontf ainSoio* n on >■ 

fh* WaMwifion Ohko of tho Sacmarv of Suit can to fowntf Ni at lom of onlaw Bfacai- H an oMort to 
capiiao tha atlontwo of lou ntw lotorv tha afanev hoi ranpotf uo t» an n o n ca •» peputar lecuf 
iMiwof%MC tool 01 pan of Cl tfigoai wtfm campnpw caPatf I sw Veto 

The attnry M oUnt M^Vtaca, facoPooS. Twmar antf VowTute to oncHatt WothMtfion oocan to taka 
pfioloi of tha w iia h wt piotffing to vote oi lOOt. antf than wbntf thorn M a wrtuM puOkc tonon Tho 
aponco hai tutfi an onMna bMoboi iharwtf tool that atom poepke tOMptcod thoo own pheaoi on tho 
atanco'i ofhoal Wob ifto. Through tha protao. Ma aganet Ndwai tha putio on nawt and Mportam 


daatftnai rotaead to tlicoian looion. 

Ai of tha OMco of tho Sa cr a u fv of Suto'i lecMf wotfia nacworUrig vioi can all Pa accaiiatf from tha I 
WMVOtap 

Tha Sacrataai of Staaa CoAagt Owei Program 0 
oneowoga notar roMiiraiton antf part top ation m 0 
roup 


• partnanfwpi otfh Mala ca da g ai and wovomctai Co 
n tha olaeban preeou. Calaga Chdo M« •» oam f acaOook 


throa lartguigai. 

Staff iraaoH to aoiuav miiaAationa la wfoam wiMaair waian of thaw voeng rtgMa, volor fagnaraUen 
daadMf i ai. and opoon i for taamg and a m aAng tofte ci 

• The Ofhea of Sacfocam of Stata witfi p ra dga d aotar ftytt»auerih>imatoWa t h < ngBon r on tfar m onthao 

ir'MtMn 

Tha ofheo hoMi a K •> M Moca ftacMn to tfutfaaai can loam hpw tp weoa «itf hawa practiea voting Paforo 
ihay bac a wia ol#Ma whan they twn SA 

« Tha ofhea puP Oi h o t a tarpa prop iaot^ro abaut ac cai s i Wa aotmg. Tho broehioa wtf ba avaAabta on tha 
web for aitfindiuta oho mo tcroan raadwi 


pou wobKn acaiurTMfMT a tmahmg 

• Png Cognty o rocnotin g ca apw ati ona to r oartfa It waft and ro^iUr itaff to wort tho po tw g tocatrona for 
tha gwwral ■ta co on. 


Mtoaanoa or tacartaam oa Stan 
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MASS Wrvrv on scat* 


IMQAOMQ fMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
lof cAt not Pr o wool tlocMn 


Washington 


VOTUN iQUiPMCm 

• WMhnfion mo% opM^ «can ubiJMtorv OM motfiMn MW wawr mhIUWo o«»or troi ontf AwoMAM hoMat 
morkarv 

Pw iUt« ontoofnei counim w dontonwrit locof m pwMac loocct Mm. itic iKMo •ncoiKigm 

(ounitn to OM MiMig o^Mpmonl for tf u <o nt borfv tloc t >ooi ttAooi m4 atogo) Mion po m MM to fft 
tOMWgir Mi»n oc moi o m od M liHMt Wo iwcMwoa m4 to roocti AmW>< M*on m lecobom Woi ar« AOA 
ouottWo 

voTii aMnns 

• UW COM P o>*c » om qMco a 0 Vow» Smoco Contor Wot CM wauo bWo n o*M oiMai toWTL So«w» coM tt mA 
maAo moro ww on* Votor Sonato Coator omAoWo tw Wo MOI Cowofol tMctton 

VOn-OOMIM 

17of W oWinffow’t»toMO«*foo»iofottM«»»»"wa W Wtno o»trf Kotg deto lo *0» o* Wor ootaw chooM 
W MOO gy mal loloti aro omM out It #ori at oWowbo oocH t iortioa ontf can go W urwa d at any twio uo 
le and BiciiiMig Itoctien OOf 

NOt ClKTtON IlCSUin 

• Ai atacttoa muib tema Ma Wo ataia oAco. Way oM bo poMod on iba ttMo •abuto M 

mat* —Mi 


MMOonoo or tocarraam oa Sion 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 
MASS Si««wy on Scoot O n^ t rt t w t lof cMt IPOt OrtMtftnaol Pt ct Mw 



West Virginia 


1 If I. AW 


Vnt«r R«tiar*ic>nCl**dU\« 

'kiat>m 14*. wot 

toOini ttec* Heurc 

c. tOikM 7S0PM 

1 Arty Vo< ria twciod: 

■1 porton. nwaanm aarly «dC«( bw*** iO dart batevt ttw MtePon loMd Mn** 
days btdart 0w tiKMn 

Vu(«r Holl*^ 

i Wd SOS VOTI for laodAack. pyotbaiH. fawplarMi diawif IH* xeetif panad 

lr«ud HMlKv* 

lAnniAuo^wv 

OkOnt HarawriOK 

Votaritwlrattontootup «o«otw»iWoKOOiAo*a*V— 

ftfWp Haea locacor w^m. wMMlaiaerw/aBiarVHnd poltof placa pop 

SampM Aalol ww MO^fOtitcorHMdarViainpIt HadaCtpHp 


VQTtn CDUCATKm A OUTMEACM 

• Volte ootraodi tctMiiM Mdwdo 9iM, ntc. TV. tnf ntwiftfw aW. lacotoof Mo tfiA outrooch 
tltff 

Wool Vrfot wo rt oO oMh 0 «moti TownMtMtn to A^ioMp o wtM M tt td tool Aitt oMitlc wtWtfy twd 
oio r tti teem Mi (om piiPm « «0io« rtfMrodoA^tAoi r««utit Ivm W»M oMo ticot 

•oMttrv onf ownoti woiart to omtS/Vu WMtnwf wiconifc, and pamaww ai MMiary voton Watf 

• WoM Wf — o p r o ^kt oWfw waanictwm for »o<nf papt MaWt* mW tMctrontc wmmu a wipHiem- 

fOU twomi MCMUtMIPfl A ftAMWM 

f ho Won W fa Ma Uf o lt Mot o ot wd a rotcAiOon f co wtfi n f prwato awoWeMi to glM twiplavt n 
OMO off 00 OacuoA Dor lo iwofS to tho f oAof placa Tho twWatufo Ao ttoiotod a law pt«iHbfM« 
ttatt Moployto Moot toMOf a» pol wortorv 

• WoM \irgM OolW tF w mw lar dwti oof pof owSorv m4 Hat totwod aof tcroamtoMl teaoNw 

• Ik ceowneUok aMh Mwthtl U t oaonMi. Wm Vk^fiH omM a now pof aiartutr Maninf preptom 
ptoAicod and oopltwiaoiod W wwMtfi' of Wo aPocaila*. lacfMMCJl and compoMt peofraowMif 
HtWi 

• WoMWfMprawdnofAntpolwofiartrainoifwdaet 
VOTWCCaWMM C Wt 


WOfCaOIONfeCSUlTS 

■dit COMO MAI 

~ nwnyiniii 


■•o Mw Malo olAco. Woy «Mt bt poMod on Wa Mala wab Ida at: 


Mtoaanok or tacartaam or Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
MASS S m wy on Scat* lof cM* IPQt Pr o wool (McMn 



Wisconsin 


Ai^ModMM 

MOAAdI 

prr rrr- 




toi%WO—gNiSid' 

a paton. r» oaaa abawtoo yeBng bogbn Aao wwbt boCert lb* oiaiMn add 

S A0b« Aa bofore tb* Mtien 

bbOaMMkas 

•lA VOTIWA for Madbodi. aaiMow^ coaghaii dieag the aobng gonod 


Stole DaUeoolMiASMr http/MocnoMatMeaiut/ 

Voter Mignoretion locAt^ btap/Agantgoy/ 
dtibi g dtoce iocotar bt^//«pe«Hgp«d 

SombtoAdkl Ootpy/rpo-mtot/ 

PtoaaaMl MW Suluft boa /Awe w gov/ 


VOfU CDUCAnOM A OVTflEACM 

• lAMUl IM^iWUMin Pop jTf *•» oAiM*» tlocw to Mom mot to piepM 

M>yc*nndt»oppciwtod»toMjtaa4<afot iar oOoi>di»w»r 

* Tho yptor Ng Mium i aApjc tt on w Mio M aw J to SqowmP owd 

WO CO f w w aork* ngiilarty aNM mm$ aMiocJcv yo>»> and rmwiw «aO»r irfMimnon wab — » 

■aatjMad by otf>n> *oto» <rtM>mi ri o n /ii<>Mfa « Bn o n an d a ti awi fat >c tw»c » 


bouvboma Mtcmimduia a tiu—ng 

Tbo volt* rcpMotisn «er»n Am • boa M cbocb d atari id M boag t bol aoakaf Whcon ia 
•ncowrogn iiiocMf fogMtraoon dtbwMot to agaw d « gontn i» aoo wt o d a bang • pol aortot and 
1o ebocS tba boa 

• tho Mato proadot banag ter Omf libaam iwi»artar% 


VOTMAIOUIdMtPfT 


Wticoiw eptM^ um HAoiatry OK waiMaay ag*i ao>ia mnfMbM gtga boi. a<d OidoMOMi 

bofcimabm 

• hMc tab id tbo aong w biM w a t <a l oga w d by Mo taa Tbao toM» ato noMcad a t gabMc 
n wi w g 


»0g f IfCTKM MfSUin 

♦ CortdVed i latien mida «■■ be emdiMe aMei the eloctien st 


Mtacunom or tKarraom or Stan 
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IMQAGatQ fMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
MASS SiKvrv on Scat* Or» » i rn wi lor «Mo lOOi OroMAonaoi P t ct Mw 



Wyoming 


lUgMofodVoiw^ UOlMS 


Vote* Mtfwiiotaiw Oaodtaa: 

OetototO*. lOCM 

Wiima t oho oMawt laitrMten am Iteelwn Pay 

lorly Votmt batted 

Potent Mtca HOtitt: 

Ttt MM •pTcblw luiunuat tin pA «pan Jntd ttt Hlj 

OnMte tettOMwe 

State IMcteoni Wtteilia tetp// wwy itote ary WOxtwwn/Ptcaont otpa 

Prtat PlM* UKoior Ntp itvamm wote ary ut/lMcoonyyiiifWatuutMO jmw 
tlactioo taoptemt l«tiit 


VOm lOUCATKM 4 OtfniCACM 

• »M 04 »woi»o>t>»<o*o»o»<>o*rt<<MM 4 BOoMvcoywly lOiCllnfioWkMK 

* Tho Mote ■M ell on <i>o6ot»»ro<>4i>i<o>m 0*4 oifonof>c#o4oawn»»tOMKO» 


P«U <MMail MCKUmMNT 4 TKAMNO 

Tho Socteury 90 Slate'i ONMv towM^cted trote tlte ttetete loiiwon «mi 4 lecoi itec u aw «^ai» tlwi 
yaor tho Mote pefforoi on Itectton Kd$f% Wondboafc MmI it mod My wno c o te»t«»» 

VOT1NO igUIOMlWT 4 CNMIOS 

lotM iwUnt pMcr «MI o< ^OM on* BfBeol team tiMuteior 4nd nttw o (Ml wtM vote* loidublt 
paper Mai er on IfcOOMOHl b«4el teorkor 

• ffte Mote ■■Mii te inkt to cMmenarotipoo fioak toang >o^^wm vontforv Mio, tfio Mote M^thoiod 
eiQiarwoni for M» iiolo teotecnon ond Advocoev frowd ^ May >•«•* >Ufo pioMdiiM 
dtmowOtewnt 90 0m ayumma^t lo wMA dooMten IMo cowdy dtepon cdMoalt oMo 

Mow dona a pool foM tota% tea acMomord to ipaedk fteeat wNlan teaa comnte t let puMi 
dawioattroMant. 


loot nicnoM Muuin 

• (McMon rnidte odi to owtetto tetet tfia atection ot 
ttMy/iMxttMiai/jImiAmtIlTrril 
tWiOfiaa d OMmloiteO t ow tearipet i in t oroirowioytot tettyaat 


MMOonoa at tKot foam «t Stan 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 
MASS SiKvnr on Scat* Or »» i n nni lof cMt IPQt Pr o MAt wool Pt ct Mw 


An*t.NmX A: CTATt; REOimiATION AND UJICTIUN DATA 



M«oa*noo or Skw t«om «» Sion 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 
MASS SiKvrv on Slaw Or» » i fi nni lof cMt IPQt Pr o MAt wool Pt ct Mw 

Am^DP( » fTTATK ONUNIl RmOl'RCfS K)R 



MMOonoii or tKarr«om o» Stoti 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
MASS SiKvrv on ScaM lof cMt IPQt P ro wool tItcMn 



APPI: r^lX C STATE VOTING EQl IPMENT 



MMOonoo or t*cBrr«om o» Stoti 
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IttQAOmQ VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMTl 
MASS SiKvnr on SiaM Or» » i fi HM lof cMt IQOt Pr o MAt wool Pt ct Mw 

APrnNDtx ty ctate data on convknienov voting. b>fou, dooks. 
tmd BACK-IT PAPF.R BALLOTS 



' [MtaBi M ■ f«nM BxocaM iMmMk t« arty 

* IbatM fMtrt MM *a*lw «t«a| poiMo aoi M «• tiKvro ^ 


MMcunoo or tKartoom or Sion 
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IttQAOm VMI fMCMWID CUCTOMU 
• 99* IPQt (IkMa 


Endnotes 


puWntod newt «*pwM. m t tam/p^tnMMmf 

t«lf lOM lmw*t Md 

rdoH i mioaMWfXedftfmwK^yt udiMMe K U tK H** 

WmmA |««pia**>«l««(«l*4.alMamM*N»«*wf«din tin •***•*««■•■ iMod** 


*T<CtN» nn f*W»'l>d»KO> •»**<» >0P» luHHM 


*M«r Mte 'A»aMMO ■■■ ■■.■ MIM Ifle^MOi 

Ml» //Wtm m^999t MirMM.a Mn 




( MiM«oiiiweiteo«Uf«e««UM UW»ioat>e»./M«weii*/iat/i»ydt/ 


■■<»■ imi i a .»# 

'‘*M«i«JOttCMctaM*M»**MlMjlM 4MiC«tt»«itivU«K4to»J0ei 
4— t»*4»Wl—U*>fc»<tft#**4di#4»^fc^MMrw4,«»»d, t 4w m4 ,iid>»i 

**VaMn»a«<IMrti^«B«*CaM4««nt4rvml«4tovar%*M4i« JOSk dMvMiMdfl 


^OtBnatSaoMaPiaflisM 4to4Mai 


■ 4 HwMcIi 1 0»«> w i4>4> 


" 'H9m tjrn m tfm Wwr lUM Volw Owltvaeli 4 Omc t 
•tttil* U W KM »t>//»M>iK»^^dWMWPH/Mf4 


*'*VO«l ClOll^iyV* Miwmi 0Wt4 4t|4»f4WV4*1W4 4l4»)0et 
NNd //•<*"■» M4 Mt Mk M<^4««AidW 4l4lp44»«404 

***4kW4WW«m>#m4»^ I44 H I 0^4i44ti <%t * cl> — 44l44f »4» 4 l444Ulllt4»M4l4>lt W 0>4»MitClW«K* 
MioNOI 04W4«t> 4 n 4i4di444t OWi* ?l4»Wa44tl»//»WifW4 » ^ w ll»W4/i4yyM4d» 

*tW>i im 4»^r*UMM4M»>4&i»f4lVt*n>»a f dw«wS*^ MwKiai 
* ti^Biwettiw 4 r— Mid fey the Ndvil Voftnt AMadann mgran 

***Mi» i >iaid l >»i>wd>VB »W |Mii Wm o>i>Md'UlM<aiaa4 MdaiM tonatanTdlltito BtopiOM 
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Mr. Conyers. Now, this is a new report. Did it just come out 
today or yesterday? 

Mr. Cortes [continuing]. Today. 

Mr. Conyers. Today. You are 

Mr. Cortes. The report is a survey of all the states, the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia, that reports on the various steps that 
the states are taking to first, inform voters about their rights and 
the rules of voting and engaging those voters; second, ensuring that 
voters have a smooth and fair experience at the polls on Election 
Day; and third, to ensure a report on increased capabilities to accu- 
rately report results on election night. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary of State and the Director of Elec- 
tions for Ohio Secretary of State Jennifer Brunner is Mr. David 
Farrell. We welcome you here today. You oversee the election sec- 
tion, the campaign finance section, and the field staff section. He 
was formerly a member of the Clark County board of elections for 
7 years, and the chairman of the board for 3 years before that. 

Welcome to this hearing. 

TESTIMONY OF DAVID M. FARRELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE AND DIRECTOR OF ELECTIONS, OFFICE 

OF THE OHIO SECRETARY OF STATE 

Mr. Farrell. Thank you. 

Good morning, and thank you for the opportunity to offer testi- 
mony on Ohio’s state and local efforts to prepare for the 2008 gen- 
eral election. 

The state of election system in Ohio has come a long way since 
Secretary Brunner took office in January of 2007. Between that 
time and now. Secretary Brunner has taken substantial efforts to 
examine, strengthen and continually adjust and make improve- 
ments to the elections system. Evidence of our successes can be 
found by looking at Ohio’s March primary election, where we had 
a 46 percent turnout and over 500,000 absentee voters, despite ex- 
periencing severe weather problems and other emergencies. 

Chair Lofgren, I would like to offer into the record the March 
2008 Ohio primary election report, which fully details the signifi- 
cant advancements Ohio has made in its elections system since 
Secretary Brunner came into office. ^ 

Mr. Conyers. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Farrell. Thank you. 

With November 4 approaching, there is great work to do in Ohio 
in every county, and we are getting that work done. This will be 
a historic November election, and in Ohio, where we can realisti- 
cally anticipate a statewide turnout of 80 percent. Secretary Brun- 
ner has focused on three objectives: preparation, partnership and 
success. 

Secretary Brunner is focused on strengthening Ohio’s voter oper- 
ations, which is the nuts and bolts of elections administration. She 
understands that given the technological advances made over the 
last decade and the implementation of the Help America Vote Act 


^The information referred to, because of its voluminous size, is not being reprinted in this 
hearing but can be accessed at http://www.sos.state.oh.us/SOS/elections/electResultsMain/ 
2008ElectionResults.aspx. 
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of 2002, also known as HAVA, getting voter operations right is cru- 
cial. She has made great strides in this respect. 

For example, to equitably apply Ohio’s elections laws to all vot- 
ers, Secretary Brunner implemented an aggressive statewide poll 
worker training program, which includes an interactive, online poll 
worker training component. She created and made available a 
quick reference guide for all poll workers to use on Election Day. 
Secretary Brunner also issued a directive which provides minimum 
standards for poll worker training for all counties. 

In addition. Secretary Brunner made compliance with the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act of 1990 a priority for all Ohioans. While 
the Act has been law for 28 years. Secretary Brunner was the first 
chief elections officer of the State of Ohio to provide the 88 county 
boards of elections with an easy-to-use checklist that permits local 
boards to confirm their compliance. We thank Congress for pro- 
viding ADA grant dollars to Ohio and allowing us to make avail- 
able $500,000 in funds to address ADA concerns at polling places 
in 2008. 

Secretary Brunner and local boards of elections are also pre- 
paring for any problems that may arise on or before Election Day. 
In 2004, Ohio became the unfortunate poster child for long lines at 
polls and concerns about voter disenfranchisement. Secretary Brun- 
ner has taken a number of steps to address long lines and a host 
of other issues that cut to the core of voter confidence in our elec- 
tions. 

First, a key “best practice” focus has been backup paper ballots 
for counties using direct recording electronic voting machines, also 
known as DREs. In the March primary election, these backup 
paper ballots made the difference for polling places impacted by se- 
vere weather, power outages, and machine problems. Secretary 
Brunner was very supportive of Chair Lofgren’s bill, H.R. 5803, 
which would have provided funding for states to provide backup 
paper ballots. Although that bill did not pass, in Ohio we will uti- 
lize HAVA funds to reimburse boards of elections for the cost of 
backup paper ballots equal to 25 percent of the turnout in that pre- 
cinct in 2004 for this November 4 election. 

Second, we have also provided boards of elections with a formula, 
developed by the Ohio General Assembly and based on HAVA, for 
the equitable distribution of voting machines on Election Day. This 
will help us find problems with distribution plans ahead of time 
and assure a scientific, facts-based approach to allocating voting 
machines for Ohioans. 

Secretary Brunner’s preparation efforts also include making sure 
that voting is secure. This spring, our office brought together a bi- 
partisan working group to craft best practices for election security. 
From the board of elections office to the ballot box and back again, 
we have created a suite of directives that provide “best-in-class” se- 
curity for Ohio’s voting systems. 

Those directives include security at the polling place and board 
of elections offices; minimum storage; security access and inventory 
control requirements for voting systems equipment at boards of 
elections; voting machine delivery requirements; chain of custody 
for ballots; and security for voting equipment supplies. 
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Secretary Brunner also required boards of elections to end the 
practice of so-called “sleepovers” for voting machines in Ohio, and 
we are now phasing in secure machine transport for every county 
in Ohio. 

Between now and November 4, we in Ohio will all be focused on 
preparing for success. We are confident that state and local election 
officials can address any new set of problems that may arise be- 
cause we have established a partnership that works to get things 
done. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Farrell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of David M. Farrell 


Page 1 of 1 

Written Testimony 

SICRITARY or STATI JINNUTR BRUNNIR 

David Farrell 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State and Director of Elections 
On Behalf of Ohio Secretary of State Jennifer Brunner 

Testimony before the United States House of Representatives Subcommittee on Elections of the 
Committee on House Administration and the Subcommittee on the Constitution, Civil Rights and Civil of 
the Committee on the Judiciary 


Good morning Chair Lofgren, Ranking Member McCarthy, and distinguished members of the House 
Subcommittee on Elections and Chair Nadler, Ranking Member Franks, and distinguished members of 
the Subcommittee on the Constitution, Civil Rights and Civil liberties of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Thank you for the opportunity to offer testimony on Ohio's state and local efforts to prepare for the 
2008 general election. I am David Farrell, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State and Director of Elections 
for Ohio Secretary of State Jennifer Brunner. 

The state of the elections system in Ohio has come a long way since Secretary Brunner took office in 
January 2007. Between that time and now. Secretary Brunner has taken substantial efforts to examine, 
strengthen and continually adjust and make improvements to the elections system. Evidence of our 
successes can be found by looking at Ohio's March primary election where we had a 46% turnout and 
over 500,000 absentee voters despite experiencing severe weather problems and other emergencies. 
Chair Lofgren, I would like to offer into the record the March 2008 Ohio Primary election report, which 
fully details the significant advancements Ohio has made in its elections system since Secretary Brunner 
came into office. 

With November 4^’’ approaching, there is great work to do in every Ohio county, and we are getting that 
work done. This will be a historic November election, and in Ohio, where we can realistically anticipate 
a statewide turnout of 80%, Secretary Brunner has focused on three objectives: Preparation, Partnership 
and Success. 

Secretary Brunner is focused on strengthening Ohio's voter operations, which is the nuts and bolts of 
elections administration. She understands that given the technological advances made over the last 
decade and the implementation of the Help America Vote Act of 2002 (HAVA), getting voter operations 
right is crucial. She has made great strides in this respect. For example, to equitably apply Ohio's 
elections laws to all voters. Secretary Brunner implemented an aggressive statewide poll worker training 
program, which includes an interactive, online poll worker training component. She created and made 
available a quick reference guide for poll workers to use on Election Day. Secretary Brunner also issued 
a directive (Directive 2008-77), which provides minimum standards for poll worker training. 

In addition, Secretary Brunner made compliance with the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA) 
a priority for all Ohioans. While the Act has been law for 28 years. Secretary Brunner was the first chief 
elections officer of the State of Ohio to provide to the 88 Ohio county boards of elections an easy-to-use 
checklist that permits local boards to confirm their compliance. We thank Congress for providing ADA 
grant dollars to Ohio and allowing us to make available $500,000 in funds to address ADA concerns at 
polling places in 2008. 
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Secretary Brunner and local boards of elections are also preparing for any problems that may arise on or 
before Election Day. In 2004; Ohio became the unfortunate poster child for long lines at the polls and 
concerns about voter disenfranchisement. Secretary Brunner has taken a number of steps to address 
long lines and a host of other issues that cut to the core of voter confidence in our elections. 

First, a key "best practices" focus has been backup paper ballots for direct recording electronic voting 
machines (DRE) counties. In the March primary election, these backup paper ballots made the 
difference for polling places impacted by severe weather, power outages, and machine problems. 
Secretary Brunner was very supportive of Chair Lofgren's bill, H.R. 5803, which would have provided 
funding for states to provide backup paper ballots. Although that bill did not pass, we will utilize HAVA 
funds to reimburse boards of elections for the cost of backup paper ballots equal to 25% of the turnout 
in that precinct in 2004 for the November 4'''' election. 

Second, we have also provided boards of elections with a formula, developed by the Ohio General 
Assembly and based on HAVA, for the equitable distribution of voting machines on Election Day. This 
will help us find problems with distribution plans ahead of time and assure a scientific, facts-based 
approach to allocating voting machines for all Ohioans. 

Secretary Brunner's preparation efforts also include making sure that voting is secure. This spring, our 
office brought together a bi-partisan working group to craft best practices for elections security. From 
the board of elections office to the ballot box and back again, we have created a suite of directives that 
provide "best-in-class" security for Ohio's voting systems. Those directives address security at the 
polling place and board of elections offices; minimum storage, security access and inventory control 
requirements for voting systems equipment at the board of elections; voting machine delivery 
requirements; chain of custody for ballots; and security for voting equipment supplies, Secretary 
Brunner also required boards of elections to end the practice of so-called "sleepovers" for voting 
machines in Ohio (Directive 2008-68), and we are now phasing in secure machine transport for every 
county in Ohio. 

Between now and November 4‘^ we in Ohio will all be focused on preparing for success. We are 
confident that state and local election officials can address any new set of problems that may arise 
because we have established a partnership that works to get things done. 

This partnership is the cornerstone of elections in Ohio. Ohio’s voting system was established to 
recognize the inherent tensions between political parties and to use that tension as a check and balance 
on the process. I will say that it is refreshing to work for a Secretary of State like Jennifer Brunner who 
has stated unequivocally that her efforts are focused not on any party, any re-election or other 
affiliation, but rather, on making Ohio's election system the best it can be. Indeed, our focus is on what 
we all do in public service - serve peoplefortheir greater good. 

Success in November is what this is all about. Every meeting we hold, every checklist we prepare, every 
tough decision we make must be focused on this indisputable fact - Ohioans and our country expect and 
deserve nothing but the very best from us all. 

Success will be measured by a lot of people in a number of different ways this November. Did voting 
lines move quickly? Were the poll books up-to-date? Were the voting machines working? Did our poll 
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workers know their jobs? Were absentee ballots handled properly? Did we operate an election people 
felt confident about? Preparation and partnership will enable Ohioans to say a resounding “yes." 


Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of Ohio Secretary of State Jennifer Brunner 
regarding election preparedness. 
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Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rokey Suleman, recently appointed to he the Fairfax County 
Registrar 

Mr. Suleman. Thank you, Mr. Chair 

Mr. Conyers [continuing]. In Virginia — I have got a lot more to 
tell about you. 

Mr. Suleman. Okay. 

Mr. Conyers [continuing]. Prior to your appointment as deputy 
director of the board of elections in Trumbell County, Ohio. And 
while there, Mr. Suleman took part in the Everest Voting System 
Review, which is an assessment of the security of Ohio’s voting sys- 
tems, and led the transition from punch cards to optical scan and 
direct record electronic combination systems in Trumbell County. 

We are glad to have you here this morning. 

TESTIMONY OF RO KE Y W. SULEMAN, GENERAL REGISTRAR, 
FAIRFAX COUNTY OFFICE OF ELECTIONS 

Mr. Suleman. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

My name is Rokey Suleman, II. I am the general registrar of the 
Fairfax County Office of Elections in Fairfax, Virginia. I am 
pleased to be here this morning to discuss election preparation for 
the 2008 general election at the local level. 

The 2008 general election is not a single national event. Rather, 
it is the simultaneous occurrence of thousands of smaller, local 
events. I am here to discuss the preparations of one of those local 
events. 

Fairfax County is the largest election jurisdiction in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. We serve one in seven of all of the reg- 
istered voters in the Commonwealth. 

Preparations for an election like this do not happen overnight. 
Fairfax County has been planning for the 2008 general election for 
several years. As a matter of fact, we are already making plans to- 
ward the governor’s race in 2009, redistricting in 2011, and the 
2012 presidential election. 

Part of the difficulty for preparing for an election such as this is 
the increase in new voter registrations. Our office has processed 
nearly 69,000 registration applications since our February presi- 
dential primary. We have registered nearly 41,000 new voters and 
updated or transferred into our county nearly 28,000 registrations. 

The office has also transferred over 19,000 voters to other juris- 
dictions in the state and removed 2,500 deceased voters from the 
rolls. By the time of the October 6th registration deadline, our of- 
fice will have handled nearly 20 percent of all of our registration 
cards in the period between the primary and general election. 

Some of this registration activity is taking place by college stu- 
dents. There has been much debate in Virginia as to a student’s 
resident status when they are at a university. It is the opinion of 
this office that if the student chooses to list their school residence 
as their primary residence, they may do so. They are attesting to 
this under penalty of perjury, so we take the application at its face. 

If we have reason to believe that someone does not live at the 
address in which they are registered, we will make an inquiry. 
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This election will not only see record registration, but record 
turnout for our county. In the 2004 general election, Fairfax Coun- 
ty saw 467,000 out of 633,000 registered voters participate in the 
process — a 73 percent turnout. This November, we are expecting 
nearly 80 percent of our expected 665,000 registered voters to cast 
a ballot. 

Increases in registration and participation strain the resources of 
our system. We are expecting long lines at the polls this November. 
Fairfax County averages 3,000 voters in a precinct. We are telling 
folks now to expect the lines. They will exist. We are also taking 
steps to process voters in an expedited fashion. 

Virginia passed a ban against acquiring direct-recording elec- 
tronics, also known as DRE equipment, in 2007. Knowing that our 
county had an inadequate number of voting machines and weren’t 
able to acquire more, the decision was made to add optical scan 
ballots to the polls this November. 

Fairfax County purchased optical scan equipment in July. Our 
county has ordered enough paper ballots to serve over 103 percent 
of our voter population this November. Voters will be given a paper 
ballot, but may vote on DRE equipment if they so choose. We be- 
lieve that we will be able to process voters faster with the optical 
scan equipment, thus reducing wait times. 

This process does not come without significant planning and ex- 
pense. Solving the pressure of lines is not as easy as adding optical 
scan machines for jurisdictions. Everything that is crucial to oper- 
ate an optical scan system needed to be purchased. Our county did 
not have privacy booths to fill out the ballots, so we purchased as 
many as we could, and then we purchased clipboards to mark bal- 
lots on if voters do not want to wait for a privacy booth. 

We had to purchase secrecy sleeves to hold the ballot before in- 
sertion in the machine, ballot boxes to hold the expected number 
of ballots, ink pens to mark the ballots, security seals to secure ma- 
chines, boxes and locate a storage facility large enough to store the 
used and unused ballots for the required 22 months. We have back- 
up equipment and batteries in case of machine failure. 

Should a polling place become unavailable due to emergency dur- 
ing the day, we have equipment standing by to open up a sec- 
ondary location within 1 hour. This implementation increased my 
budget approximately 25 percent this year. 

Another policy the county has instituted to complement the opti- 
cal scan system is the division of poll books. Normally, precincts 
would have one to three poll books to serve voters, with splits de- 
pendent on the precinct’s size. This November our precincts will 
have two to five poll book splits. More splits allow us to divide the 
incoming groups of voters and process them faster. This, coupled 
with the paper ballot, should help ease the pressure of turnout. 

Dividing the poll books also requires poll workers to man the ta- 
bles. In 2004 we utilized 2,516 poll workers. This election, we are 
expecting to use almost 3,100 — a 20 percent increase. Recruiting 
and training these volunteers takes time and money. We are ex- 
pecting to hold over 70 training classes in 30 days. We have to 
train our folks on how to use the new equipment, reinforce training 
on the older equipment, and help them manage the turnout. Our 
poll workers must learn how to be technicians, legal experts and 
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customer service specialists — all from a 3-hour class that some peo- 
ple may take 35 days before the election. 

Fairfax County is also encouraging the use of absentee voting 
this election. Although Virginia has one of the most restrictive ab- 
sentee ballot requirements in the country, we expect a record 
amount of absentee ballots. In 2004, almost 54,000 people voted ab- 
sentee. As of this Saturday, we had over 17,000 absentee ballot ap- 
plications, and nearly 250 people voted on the first day of in-person 
absentee voting this Friday. We are utilizing email ballots so that 
our overseas civilian and military voters receive their ballots faster. 

Adding to the complexity of the election is the electorate of Fair- 
fax County. There are numerous languages spoken here among our 
citizens. Although we do not meet the threshold under the Voting 
Rights Act requiring the availability of a minority language ballot, 
we are offering several services to our voters. We have native 
Spanish and Korean speakers on staff, as well as staff trained in 
American Sign Language. At the polls we offer a telephone trans- 
lation service with over 100 available languages. Each polling loca- 
tion will have a video demonstration of our new voting equipment 
and in precincts with a high concentration of Hispanic, Korean or 
Vietnamese voters, the video will be offered in both languages. 

All of this comes at an added expense to our office. Staff are now 
working 7 days a week processing registrations and absentee appli- 
cations. Seventy-hour work weeks are not uncommon. As we get 
closer to November, these days get longer. Voters call to inquire 
about polling locations, registration issues, ballot problems and 
general information. Voters will even call our office to find out 
where to pick up a sign for a candidate. Second shifts are added 
just to process paperwork that accumulates during the day. Our 
staff now consists of our normal contingent of 25 full-time employ- 
ees and 56 temporary-seasonal staff, with more arriving next week. 

The long hours are necessary because we do not have the luxury 
of flexible deadlines. No matter the level of work, it all must be 
completed in time for November 4. Election officials are expected 
to be 100 percent accurate in their work, and mistakes have the 
potential to disenfranchise a voter. We take that responsibility very 
seriously. Not only that, but it seems that everyone now has teams 
of lawyers waiting to pounce if the smallest mistake is made. This 
only adds to the level of stress. 

I do want to take this time to thank and commend my staff. The 
workload grows and grows, yet staffing levels remain stagnant. 
Laws become more complex and require more service, yet local 
budgets feel revenue constraints. We do not have everything that 
I would like to run an election, but we will be successful. Staff 
know that time spent at home will suffer. We joke that our families 
should place our pictures on milk cartons. But they still have 
smiles on their faces. They truly love to serve the voters, and al- 
though we are incredibly busy, we are excited to see all of the par- 
ticipation. 

All of this effort occurs so that the voter has as little difficulty 
participating as possible. It is difficult to ask the entire Nation to 
do the same thing on the same day. It takes months of planning 
that 1 day so the voter has the ability to arrive at their polling lo- 
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cation and participate in our most basic and most important part 
of a democracy. 

Thank you for the invitation to speak today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Suleman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Rokey W. Suleman 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Committee on House Administration, Subcommittee on Elections and the 
Committee on Judiciary, Subcommittee on the Constitution, Civil Rights, and Civil 

Liberties 

Wednesday, September 24, 2008 


Good morning Madame Chair and distinguished Members of the Committees. I am 
Rokey W. Suleman, TT, General Registrar of the Fairfax County Office of Elections in 
Fairfax, Virginia. T am pleased to be here this morning to discuss election preparation for 
the 2008 General Election at the local level. 

The 2008 General Election is not a single national event. Rather it is the simultaneous 
occurrence of thousands of smaller, local events. I am here to discuss the preparations of 
one of those local events. 

Fairfax County is the largest election jurisdiction in the Commonwealth of Virginia. We 
serve 1 in 7 of all of the registered voters in the commonwealth. 

Preparations for an election like this do not happen overnight. Fairfax County has been 
planning for the 2008 General Election for several years. As a matter of fact we are 
already making plans towards the governor’s race in 2009, redistricting in 201 1 and the 
2012 Presidential election. 

Part of the difficulty for preparing for an election such as this is the increase in new voter 
registrations. Our office has processed nearly 69,000 registration applications since the 
February Presidential primary. We have registered nearly 41,000 new voters and updated 
or transferred into our county nearly 28,000 registrations. The office has also transferred 
over 19,000 voters to other jurisdictions and removed 2500 deceased voters from the 
rolls. By the time of the October 6* registration deadline our office will have handled 
nearly 20% of our registration cards in the period between the primary and the general 
election. 

This election will not only see record registration but record turnout for our county. In the 
2004 general election Fairfax County saw 467,000 out of 633,000 registered voters 
participate in the process-a 73% turnout. This November we are expecting nearly 80% of 
our expected 665,000 registered voters to cast a ballot. 

Increases in registration and participation strain the resources of the system. We are 
expecting long lines at the polls this November. Fairfax County averages 3,000 voters in 
a precinct. We are telling folks now to expect the lines. They will exist. We are also 
taking steps to process voters in an expedited fashion. 
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Virginia passed a ban against acquiring direct-recording electronic (DRE) equipment in 
2007. Knowing that our county had an inadequate number of voting machines and were 
unable to acquire more the decision was made to add optical scan ballots to the polls this 
November. 

Fairfax County purchased optical scan equipment in July. Our county has ordered 
enough paper ballots to serve 103% of our voter population this November. Voters will 
be given a paper ballot but may vote on DRE equipment if they so choose. We believe 
that we will be able to process voters faster with the optical scan equipment thus reducing 
wait times. 

This process does not come without significant planning and expense. Solving the 
pressure of lines is not as easy as “adding optical scan machines” for jurisdictions. 
Everything that is crucial to operate an optical scan system needed to be purchased. Our 
county did not have privacy booths to fill out the ballots so we purchased as many as we 
could and then purchased clipboards to mark ballots on if voters do not want to wait for a 
privacy booth. We had to purchase secrecy sleeves to hold the ballot before insertion to 
the machine, ballot boxes to hold the expected number of ballots, ink pens to mark the 
ballots, security seals to secure machines, boxes and locate a storage facility large enough 
to store the used and unused ballots for the required twenty -two months. We have back- 
up equipment and batteries in case of machine failure. Should a polling place become 
unavailable due to emergency during the day we have equipment standing by to open a 
secondary location within an hour. This implementation increased my budget 
approximately 25% this year. 

Another policy that the county has instituted to complement the optical scan system is the 
division of poll books. Normally precincts would have 1-3 poll books to serve the voters 
with splits dependent on the precinct’s size. This November our precincts will have 2-5 
poll book splits. More splits allow us to divide the incoming groups of voters and process 
them faster. This coupled with the paper ballot should help ease the pressure of turnout. 

Dividing the poll books also requires poll workers to man the tables. In 2004 we utilized 
2516 poll workers. This election we are expecting to use almost 3,100-a 20% increase. 
Recruiting and training these volunteers takes time and money. We are expecting to hold 
over 70 training classes in 30 days. We have to train our folks on how to use the new 
equipment, reinforce training on the older equipment and help them manage the turnout. 
Our poll workers must learn how to be technicians, legal experts and customer service 
specialists-all from a three-hour class that some people may take 35 days before the 
election. 

Fairfax County is also encouraging the use of absentee voting this election. Although 
Virginia has one of the most restrictive absentee ballot requirements in the country we 
expect a record amount of absentee ballots. In 2004 almost 54,000 people voted absentee. 
As of Saturday we had over 17,000 absentee ballot applications and nearly 250 people 
voted on the first day of in-person absentee voting Friday. We are utilizing e-mail ballots 
so that our overseas civilian and military voters receive their ballots faster. 
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Adding to the complexity of the election is the electorate of Fairfax County. There are 
numerous languages spoken here among our citizens. Although we do not meet the 
threshold under the Voting Rights Act requiring the availability of a minority language 
ballot, we are offering several services to our voters. We have native Spanish and Korean 
speakers on staff as well as staff trained in American Sign Language. At the polls we 
offer a telephone translation service with over 100 available languages. Each polling 
location will have a video demonstration of our new voting equipment and in precincts 
with a high concentration of Hispanic, Korean or Vietnamese voters the video will be 
offered in both languages. 

All of this comes at an added expense to our office. Staff are now working seven days a 
week processing registrations and absentee applications. 70 hour work weeks are not 
uncommon. As we get closer to November the days get longer. Voters call to inquire 
about polling locations, registration issues, ballot problems and general information. 
Voters will even call to find out where to pick up a sign for a candidate. Second shifts are 
added just to process paperwork that accumulates during the day. Our staff now consists 
of our normal contingent of 25 and 56 temporary/seasonal staff with more arriving next 
week. 

The long hours are necessary because we do not have the luxury of flexible deadlines. No 
matter the level of work it all must be completed in time for November 4*. Election 
officials are expected to be 100% accurate in their work and mistakes have the potential 
to disenfranchise a voter. We take that responsibility very seriously. Not only that but it 
seems that everyone now has teams of lawyers waiting to pounce if the smallest mistake 
is made. That only adds to the level of stress. 

I do want to take this time to thank and commend my staff The workload grows and 
grows yet staffing levels remain stagnant. Laws become more complex and require more 
service yet local budgets feel revenue constraints. We do not have everything that 1 
would like to run an election but we will be successful. Staff know that time spent at 
home will suffer. We joke that our families should place our pictures on milk cartons. But 
they still have smiles on our faces. They truly love to serve the voters and although we 
are incredibly busy we are excited to see all of the participation. 

All of this effort occurs so that the voter has as little difficulty participating as possible. It 
is difficult to ask the entire nation to do the same thing on the same day. It takes months 
of planning that one day so the voter has the ability to arrive at their poling location and 
participate in our most basic and most important part of our democracy. 


Thank you for the invitation to speak today. 
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Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

The executive director of the Elections Center is Mr. Doug Lewis. 
It is a non-profit organization of election officials that trains, in- 
forms and advocates for the election administration community. 

We would love to hear what you make of all of this today, Mr. 
Lewis. Welcome. 

TESTIMONY OF DOUG LEWIS, DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTION OFFICIALS 

Mr. Lewis. Congressman, thank you. 

My name is Doug Lewis. Obviously, I am not going to get 
through eight pages of testimony in 5 minutes. 

Mr. Conyers. How about you turn on your microphone? 

Mr. Lewis [continuing]. Try to read all of it. 

Mr. Conyers. Okay. Turn on your microphone. 

Mr. Lewis. I will point to some parts of it so that hopefully you 
all will be able to see the kind of preparation that is going on in 
America for elections. There isn’t an election official anywhere in 
America that wants voters to have a bad experience. There isn’t an 
election official anywhere in America that wants voters to wait in 
long lines. 

And yet the fact of the matter is, we are going to be hit with a 
tsunami this time. We are going to have waves of voters that we 
have not been able to see in our working lifetime. 

I guess mine is not on or I am not speaking right into it. Okay. 

I come from Texas. We just had a big hurricane blow through 
there. This is one election year where we don’t like Ike. And when 
you look at what happened to Galveston, who did all kinds of prep- 
arations for a big hurricane, expecting 12-foot waves and they got, 
you know, 15 to 25-foot waves — they were overwhelmed. We may 
very well be overwhelmed in this election. We are going to try to 
do the best we can. 

We didn’t start planning for this election in 2008; we started in 
2001, and 2002, and 2004, 2006 — with all of the things that we saw 
happened in each one of those. We have been working on what is — 
strange as it may seem — is planning for failure. Where are the fail- 
ure points that can happen in an election? How do we make this 
a good experience? How do we make this work for voters? 

Well, when you look at that — this is a pretty complex system, 
folks. You know, we are going to have, according to — I just looked 
up what the Census Bureau says are voting-population — that is 
227 million people of voting-age population. In 2004, we had 178 
million of those as registered voters. We are expecting a huge in- 
crease over that for this time. 

In 2004, there were 122 million voters. We were swamped in 
2004. We are going to have more voters this time, we think, by a 
significant number. And so we are looking at that. 

You have got roughly 7,500 election jurisdictions in America scat- 
tered over counties and townships, depending on how they run 
elections, in America. There are roughly 800,000 voting devices. 
There is somewhat less than 200,000 polling places, 1.4 million poll 
workers, and roughly 19,000 people who at least derive part of 
their income from running elections for their jurisdiction. 
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When you look at that, the numbers are just staggering in terms 
of what we can do. If you look at the average number of voters hav- 
ing to be handled by the full-time employees like Rokey and even 
Secretary Cortes, you are looking at maybe a ratio of one employee 
to every 6,200 voters. There is no business that operates like that 
in America. There is no enterprise that operates like that in Amer- 
ica. 

On Election Day, we are going to put the equivalent of several 
divisions of several armies in the field with two to three hours of 
training who are supposed to make things come off flawlessly. It 
can’t happen. It will sometimes not be perfect. But perfect is not 
what we are after here. What we are after is an honest, fair, and 
accurate election. 

And we need to remember that — that when all is said and done, 
the important part is, is the result an accurate reflection of the 
public will? And we think that is where if folks will focus on what 
the end objective is and not on the hiccups that may occur, then 
we will end up with a good election in America. 

You know, I have to tell you, I am concerned about this. When 
you look at the fact that we have, because the economy is doing a 
dipsy-doodle — we have county commissions and we have local budg- 
et authorities all over America who are cutting budgets in elections 
offices when we are expecting the largest election in our lifetime. 

So elections officials are having to do more with less. And as I 
think Rokey pointed out, my goodness — his jurisdiction alone has 
grown enormously over the last 20 years, and yet I am going to 
guess that his staffing level is probably the same or less than it 
was 20 years ago. 

This is what we are faced with when you look at this election. 
We want it to be a good experience. We want it to be a good elec- 
tion. But I am going to say to all of you, we are also at the point 
where we have had so many allegations made about the process, 
that I am not sure we are not doing permanent damage to the proc- 
ess. We have to get to the point where we understand the process 
is more important than partisanship. And we have to remember 
that. Because we lose partisanship if we lose the process. 

I would say to you that we are very concerned that we do this 
election, that we do it well, that we do it well for voters, that we 
make it a good experience for the voters, that voters are happy — 
and we have some suggestions for that. 

In terms of what we think can happen this time, we certainly 
would encourage voters to be at the point of where they check their 
official registration. Make sure you are on the voter rolls. Make 
sure you have done what you need to do. Make sure you know 
where your polling place is. The truth of the matter is, is on Elec- 
tion Day, we are not going to be able to answer all those calls that 
come in that want to know where their polling place is. Voters need 
to know beforehand where their polling place is, and this will help 
this be a good, and smooth, and wonderful election. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lewis follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Doug Lewis 


Testimony for US House Judiciary & House Administration Committees 

Doug Lewis, Executive Director, National Association of Election Officials, The Election Center, 
Houston, TX 

Thank you for having me here to discuss the preparations for the Election 2008, My organization 
represents the men and women who are election professionals. We specialize in voter registration and 
election administration issues only, so we pay a great deal of attention to the elections process and how 
it is administered for Americans. 

1 come here knowing that there is an expectation of perfection in elections. The dedicated men and 
women who do this work as a profession have that same expectation of themselves and their staff and 
their poll workers. But before we begin Election 2008, let me state that it is a goal, not a realistic 
expectation. The complexities of a Presidential election in the United States simply means that we will 
have an honest election and a fair election, not d^perfea election. Voters are entitled to have the election 
be an accurate reflection of the public will, but not an election that goes without any hiccups along the 
way. If we can have your help to focus on the final work processes, that have built in backup 
procedures, and self checking procedures, then we and the voters will confident in the tinal outcomes. 

The Challenge: Before we get too far into the discussion let me present the magnitude of the effort 
required to conduct a presidential election in America. First consider just the overwhelming numbers: 

• There are 227.7 million Americans who are 18 and older - this is known to the Census 
Bureau as the Voting Age Population (also according to the Census bureau that is 75.6 
percent of the total population of the United States). 

• In election 2004, there were 178 million registered voters: we believe this number will 
dramatically increase for Election 2008. 

• In election 2004, there were 122 million actual voters. We believe the numbers for 
Election 2008 will produce the highest number of voters in our working lifetime. 

• There are roughly 7,500 election jurisdictions in the U.S. [There are slightly more than 
3,000 counties and the New England states and Michigan and Wisconsin elections are 
conducted at the city and/or township levels] 

• There are roughly 800,000 voting devices 

• There are somewhat less than 200,000 polling sites 

• There are 1.4 million poll workers 

• There are roughly 19,000 paid county, city and state election officials for whom at least 
part of their job is to conduct elections. 

To make the task more understandable in tenns of its complexities, it is equivalent to ordering several 
divisions of several armies into the field all at once with part-time officers who have each received an 
average of two hours training and expecting it to come off flawlessly. In a large geographical area such 
as Los Angeles County, there will be more than 30,000 poll workers on election day. In my hometown 
of Houston, TX, there will be 7,500 election workers throughout a large geographical county. The 
logistics of election day alone would strain most large businesses, let alone the smaller ones. And all of 
this is accomplished with an average of one full-time election employee each serving 6,241 voters on 
one day (using the numbers of voters from 2004). What other endeavor in society, government or 
business, has such a ratio? 
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Additional Complications 

For us to analyze it further, look at the additional complications: 

• The election official has little control over voter registration agencies outside of the election 
otTiciaLs own office, and this is a continuing source of problems at the polling place. The federal 
requirement for provisional voting, so that voter eligibility questions can be determined after 
allowing the voter to cast a provisional ballot, is be a major step in the right direction but is unlikely 
to solve the total problems of multiple agency registration issues. 

• Voter registration groups are important contributors to the overall growth of participation in 
elections. They are also the source of tremendous problems in voting. This problem is discussed 
more in the Third Party Registration section. 

• The facilities used for elections are not under the permanent control of the election officials. The 
school buildings, the churches, the public facilities, and even the private facilities are usually 
available on the day before the election and election day (with many being available only on election 
day). In only rare instances are those facilities used exclusively for elections (although a room may 
be used exclusively), so parking facilities and building access have competing influences beyond the 
regulation and control of the election official. 

• The election official has no control over the candidates, partisan advocacy groups, the campaign 
volunteers, and the political parties except directly within a boundary established around the polling 
site. And yet many of those same groups give misinformation to voters that causes problems for the 
voters - and election officials — at election time. 

• The election official has little control over legally mandated '‘poll watchers,’' i.e., partisans who 
represent their party or their candidate. Voters incorrectly assume that poll watchers are official poll 
workers or election officials - when they are not. 

• The election official has no control over the news media and if the media gets the story wrong about 
something in the elections process, it is difficult to correct the misinformation. 

• The election official has only limited ability to assist the voter and the attempts to identify and 
educate voters with little or no voting experience has been frustrating. New and inexperienced 
voters are unlikely to self-identify and whatever methods we use to reach them, to inform them and 
to keep them from making mistakes which result in uncountable votes, all while inside the polling 
place, has to be done in three minutes or less... which is a major challenge for anyone. 

Those are factual conditions which affect elections. T bring them up simply to indicate why it is so 
important to have excellent policies, practices and procedures. Without well thought out and well 
executed policies and procedures, there are simply too many points of failure. Even with the best 
administration, even with excellent procedures, and even with policies and procedures handled well, it is 
still possible to have an ugly election - and have it be an accurate reflection of the voters’ choices. 

What 1 hope becomes the standard for all policy makers and elected officials is the standard of a /a//’, 
honest and accurate election - not a “perfecf ’ election. 

What you, as Congressional Representatives, need to know is that extraordinary preparations have gone 
into Election 2008. The election professionals around the nation have been looking for the best way to 
have backup processes to virtually every part of this process. There is a Plan A, a Plan B and even a 
Plane. 
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But you also need to know that due to the enormous stress of this profession since Election 2000 and the 
microscopic examination of even the most innocent of mistakes, almost half of the people conducting 
elections in this cycle were not in the profession eight years ago. That turnover has brought many 
positive aspects but it also means that a whole generation of experience has left the elections profession. 

The preparation for Election 2008 didn’t begin in 2008, It began in 2001, and 2002, and 2004, and 
2006. We are applying the lessons learned in each of those elections to this year’s election. By 
dissecting the hiccups of each of those elections, we are continuously striving to improve each 
succeeding election. 

However, the point needs to be made: good elections require stability. We need stable rules and laws 
from election to election. We need to settle in on stable choices of voting equipment. We need to have 
training and stability in the elections professionals who do the job. In many areas of the country we 
have been faced with constant changes in all aspects of the process either from federally mandated 
changes, or state legislative changes, or court induced changes, or changes ordered by the Chief Election 
Official of the state. In some of those states the directives issued this year alone exceed the volume of 
the entire elections code for the state. 

Good elections come from knowledge of what to expect, knowledge of the equipment and what voters 
are likely to do with that equipment, from knowledge and development of good practices and 
procedures. When the rules keep changing from election to election — or sometimes even sooner than 
that - then it becomes far more difficult to assure that voters will have a positive experience. 

From the time of the passage of HAVA in 2002 through the continuing legislative or executive 
mandated changes in the last six years, the implementation of new laws, new practices, new procedures 
and new systems has resulted in more changes in elections in six years than in the previous 30 years. 
That is the kind of challenge that is facing those in this profession as they prepare for Election 2008. 

Budget Woes. What may be the most troubling of all situations in Election 2008 is that county and 
township governments have reduced election budgets in what may be the largest election conducted in 
US history. Due to the economy, local governments have ordered cuts in spending at a time when we 
expect more registrations, more voters, more ballots, more voting equipment. Our needs are greater than 
at any other period in election history, yet local governmental leadership has ordered - and implemented 
- budget cuts in election offices throughout America. So when you see shortages of equipment or 
ballots or poll workers, you will have to remember that the local election officials have been forced to 
reduce spending to levels below some non-election cycles to comply with budget authority edicts. All 
while we are expecting a tsunami of voters that can overwhelm even the best of planning and 
preparation. 

Third Party Registration. Well intended groups seeking to expand voter registration are also a source 
of problems and disenfranchisement of voters. As election officials, we want and encourage third party 
registrations. We believe they contribute to the growth and outreach of democracy. But we also 
recognize that there absolutely must be some requirements placed on these efforts. The major abuses of 
2004 and 2006 were the result of third party voter registration efforts. 
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In a review of Election 2004, a task force of the nation’s election administrators at local and state levels 
clearly recognized that abuses have gotten worse. 

Voters are being disenfranchised as a result of third party efforts and Congress must act responsibly in 
this matter. Third party groups are holding onto validly completed voter registrations and turning them 
in too late to be processed adequately by the election offices. The result is that voters are then offered 
provisional ballots rather than regular ballots. The latter will be counted whereas provisional ballots 
may or may not be counted based on whether the voter was actually registered in time and/or 
appropriately in accordance with law. Where third party groups collect registrations months or weeks in 
advance, the voter thinks he or she has done all that is necessary to be a qualified voter. Voter groups 
must be required to turn in registrations no later than three days from the time collected from the voter 
so that the elections office has time to verify infonnation and to send the voter needed information to 
facilitate voting. 

Please understand that we too appreciate the hard work many of these groups do to make sure voters 
have an opportunity to participate. But rational policy indicates that fairness to voters ought to be our 
objective. Our objective must not become the unrestricted right of groups to do whatever they want in 
relation to voter registration efforts. Congressional and other elected leaders need to support efforts to 
make sure third party registration groups truly learn the laws and rules of the registration process in each 
state. Turning in tens of thousands of incomplete voter registration cards does a disservice to the 
individuals who would like to be voters. And, when those are turned in too close to the voter 
registration cutoff period for complete processing, because of the lack of proper data, the voter becomes 
disenfranchised because they no longer meet the requirements of the state to be an eligible voter. That is 
a tragic consequence not only for the voter but for democracy. 

Equitable AUocation of Voting Systems, Poll Workers, and Election Resources. There isn’t an 
election administrator anywhere in America that wants voters to stand in line if there is a way to avoid 
such an occurrence. 

The root causes of problems in election resource allocation is currently difficult to overcome. Here are 
samples of what causes these kinds of problems: 

• State requirements on size of precincts. If a state allows a precinct to grow too large in 
size then lines result and perhaps too few machines are allocated. If a state mandates 
precincts that are too small, then poll worker recruitment is more difficult and the number 
of machines that can be bought and distributed stretches too thin. 

• If states allow too many referendum, initiatives, or constitutional amendments to be 
placed on the general election ballot, then it is inevitable that long lines develop. 

• If county or city or state budget authorities don't allow the elections office to purchase 
enough equipment to take care of peak period voting, then it becomes a problem that 
simply cannot be resolved during an election. Purchasing voting equipment must occur, 
at a minimum, one year before an election where you are crystal gazing as to how many 
voters you believe will show up. Budget authorities have a nasty habit of reducing the 
numbers of voting equipment to less that the election officials tell them is needed. If 100 
machines are required, government has a habit of funding 80 (or less) and then doesn’t 
allow the local elections office to buy spares to use in case some of the equipment 
malfunctions. Government also likes to take averages such as there are 1,000 voters and 
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polls are open 12 hours so you need to be able to vote just over 80 voters an hour, 
therefore you need only “x"’ number of machines. But voters don't show up in averages - 
they show up at poll opening, during the lunch hour and, typically, the tsunami occurs at 
the end of the day in the last 2 or 3 hours of the polls. 

• Population growth also affects this. In areas where the population is increasing quickly, 
the local authorities sometimes can’t keep up with it financially in time to take care of the 
problem by the next election. Look at areas of intense growth in many of the Sunbelt 
states and this becomes apparent. Usually high growth areas are able to overcome the 
problems in later elections because the increased tax revenue allows for increased 
resources. 

• Long ballots due to high numbers of offices to be filled. Some locations simply have 
many more positions to be voted on than others and that variation is hard to address in a 
benchmark. 

• Poll workers don’t show up to open polls. This is the most troubling of all. We know it 
is likely to occur in urban areas because it usually does. We make provisions to recruit 
additional poll w'orkers w'ho can be sent to a site once you know' you have a problem. 
But until that problem actually occurs - and you learn about it - there w'ill be a lag time 
of responding to the problem and overcoming it. In some areas that may not get “fixed” 
for several hours due to poll worker shortages. We still haven’t been able to employ 
enough mind readers and sooth-sayers to predict exactly where and when that will 
happen. 

These are but a handful of the considerations that affect this. Clearly, we may also need to learn and to 
develop better management tools, so we welcome a study of this area. 1 assure you election officials 
w'ant to get this right for voters. We want voters to have a good experience. We w'ant voters satisfied 
w'ith the process even if they are not always satisfied with the choices. 

Machine Failure & Long Lines 

Probably the most common allegation we hear is that “machine failure” causes voters to be unable to 
vote. Unless the voter is in a location w'here only one voting device is located (and this w'ould nonnally 
not be in an urban area), the only “machine failure” is if all voting devices in the polling place w'ere to 
fail at once. This would be a rare occurrence indeed. If one device fails, there are other devices 
available to the voters w'ithin that polling place. Election officials also have done all they can 
reasonably think of to assure that there are backups available to assure that voters are able to vote in a 
timely and complete manner. In Guilford County, NC, and Johnson County, KS, and Harris County, TX 
and hundreds of other locations, they keep spare devices ready to be deployed w'here either devices 
don't w'ork or where long lines develop. 

Of course that is for counties that have budgets and budgeting authorities that allow them to buy spares. 
We have many locations where the local jurisdiction is fortunate to have enough to start the day but they 
cannot produce more equipment when long lines develop. This is a reality of life and until there is 
sufficient funding from w'hatever source, some locations w'ill simply not have enough equipment to 
handle the tremendous volume of voters. Since most of those buying decisions occur one to two years 
previous to the election, it would be difficult to have projected that 2008 w'as likely to have the most 
voters of any election in history. 
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The point here is that we can’t just go to the local Best Buy and purchase more equipment when the 
lines get long. Our more enlightened jurisdictions (from a budget standpoint) will have the spares ready 
to go for whatever needs occur. But more than half of our jurisdictions will need something other than 
more equipment to handle the waves of voters we expect in 2008. 

The three counties mentioned above in NC, TX and KS are examples of locations where they are 
planning for almost all eventualities, including backup generators in case of sustained power outage, to 
battery backup units for voting machines to operate most of the day, to spare units that can be placed 
into use rather quickly and other such preparations. 

The point here is that paper ballots are not the only solution for “emergency” situations. Having repair 
technicians scattered around the county, and spare machines, can be valuable solutions. 

Suggestions for a Good Election Experience: 

What can be done now to make this a very good election for all concerned? 

Here are some of our suggestions: 

• Voters need to be checking now to see that they are registered to vote and on the official voting 
rolls. 

• Confirm with the local elections office your ciirreni address; if it is different from the address 
that is on your voter registration, you need to assure that you can still vote. In many states, if 
you vote from the wrong precinct, your vote may not count so it is important to assure that your 
current residence is up-to-date in the voter registrar’s records. 

• Know where your polling place is BEFORE election day. Elections offices are swamped with 
telephone calls on election day and it becomes impossible for the elections office to get back to 
the voter with the correct information because they don’t have the staff to handle the volume of 
calls. Virtually all jurisdictions now have some electronic means of assisting voters to find their 
polling place. Some have automated telephone systems, some have internet access to show the 
voter the polling location and virtually every jurisdiction is mailing the location of the voters 
polling site on their voter registration card. 

• Vote early if you can. We expect record turnouts - maybe the highest turnout in the history of 
American elections - so voters will be better served if they can vote an absentee ballot, or vote in 
person at an early voting site. But don’t wait until the last days to request the absentee ballot or 
to vote early. Take action at the earliest possible time and voters will be better assured of getting 
their ballot in time to be counted in the election. 

• Before going to the polls to vote, either in early voting or election day voting, know exactly who 
and what you will be voting for on the ballot. This will assure that you vote quickly and 
efficiently and don’t create long lines for the voters who are in line after you. 

Lessons Learned and Cautionary Notes 

What we have learned over a period of years now is that many of the publicly reported stories have 
gotten material facts wrong. Perhaps that is not unusual since lawyers and partisans for losing campaigns 
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tend to stretch the information to fit circumstances they believe will assist their campaigns. In normal 
times we could live with some of that and chalk it up to rhetoric. But in recent years there has been a 
sustained attack on the process itself and the people who administer it. No election official minds when 
people find fault with genuine problems. We want to correct mistakes and make sure the process works 
well for voters. But some of the things that get labeled as problems and/or administrative errors could 
realistically only be labeled as such if we lived in the Twilight Zone, 

Remember that all the rules of elections are not the same in each and every state. Applying a story or 
circumstance from one place without the context of the specifics of the affected state will most often 
result in a misrepresentation of what has actually occurred. For instance, some states use provisional 
voting as a true “fail safe'’ for when government may have made a mistake - for other states, they use 
provisional voting also as a method for effecting address changes, and so we will see enomious 
differences in the numbers of provisional votes and the disposition of those. 

Pollworkers: We have all heard the complaints about pollworkers, but the reality is that we cannot run 
this process without them. And for every bad one there are at least four good ones. Complaining about 
pollworkers is not a solution. Recognition has to sink in: we are expecting far too much from our 
pollworkers. We expect them to know 80 to 200 page manuals on what to do in the polling place. We 
expect them to get all the legal provisions correct every time. 

We expect them to remain polite and cordial for the 14 to 16-hour day we work them when some voters 
or some partisans are not cordial in their dealings with pollworkers. We expect them to be able to set up 
voting equipment and/or to repair it when it doesn’t work. We expect them to be able to explain to 
people how to vote on the equipment even when voters indicate they don’t want any assistance. We 
expect them to know secondary languages to assist voters in their native language. And, we expect them 
to continue doing this even when some in the society deride their efforts and their capabilities. 

We have to recognize that if our pollworker base continues to primarily consist of those 65 and older, 
then we must be looking at a redesign of the process. We have made this process far more complicated 
than it was even 20 years ago, and loaded on more and more responsibilities. 

Frankly, we have come to the point that we expect too much from pollworkers. The Election Center 
began a National Task Force on Training in 2007, where we are looking at training of staff, 
pollworkers, voters, candidates and media. One key element of that Task Force is pollworker training. 
We have to revisit the ways we train them and how much information can be retained from the kinds of 
training we do for one to two to three hours. We will be looking for innovative and model pollworker 
training methods. 

Confidence of Voters: We know from national polls now that a substantial majority of Americans and 
the majority of voters have faith in our processes that elections in this country are run fairly, honestly, 
and competently. Therefore, should we ignore the groups and individuals who express their fears and 
concerns as a result of previous elections, simply because we think some of the solutions they offer will 
do greater harm than good? 

1 would hope not. We also Icnow that there are some groups of voters who do not trust the process. We 
know that some racial and ethnic minority populations have less confidence in the electoral process. 
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When we look at the data, the affected populations seem to have distrust not only of voting but of all 
other aspects of society as relates to the quality of goods and services available to them. 

For democracy to work, voters have to have faith in the process. If you don’t believe the process is fair 
and that the process is honest, you cannot believe in the government that results from the electoral 
process. That is why it is critically important that stereotypes and myths about elections need to be 
dispelled. Those who continue to pander to the distrust ultimately succeed in assuring that some lose 
complete faith in democracy. Ts partisanship so important that the loss of faith in democracy is worth 
the political strategy of distrust? For those of us who make this our profession, we will tell you that the 
process is more important than partisanship. 

Where We Go From Here 

Elections administrators throughout America have the same goals you have: to assure that voters are 
well served, to assure that all properly qualified voters get to cast their ballots and to have their votes 
counted. 

Trust the people who do this job. They are honest and decent Americans who are under appreciated. 
They truly believe in an honorable and fair democracy. And regardless of political party atTiliation and 
regardless of political philosophy, the Democrats and Republicans and Independents and liberals and 
conservatives and moderates who make elections their profession serve voters well. Trust them and 
their abilities. Ask the local election officials from your home state what they think of the men and 
women who do this job. You will find them confident in and complimentary of their colleagues 
throughout America. 

Give them the tools and training and funds necessary to the job right. But recognize their role: they are 
the referees of the system. They can’t be partisan participants and still engender faith that the process is 
open, fair, and honest for all. When they implement the election laws as the legislatures of the states 
intended, it may result in partisans being unhappy. Which probably means that elections are being run 
just as they should be run. 

And, because of them, Election 2008 will be a good election. Tt may not be perfect. Tt even may not be 
pretty. But it ultimately will be an accurate reflection of the public’s choices. 


The National Association of Election Officials (The Election Center) has been focused on voter 
registration and election administration issues since 1985. Its members are the government employees 
at the township, city, county and state levels whose professional responsibilities are to handle voter 
registration and election administration. It is the largest elections related organization in America. The 
association’s chief role is to promote and preserve democracy. Election officials can earn the highest 
designation of the profession as a Certified Election/Registration Administrator (CERA) through The 
Election Center. The association trains more than 1,000 election officials each year to improve the 
methods of serving voters. The website is www.elocf ioncentor.org 
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Mr. Conyers. Thank you for your sobering comments, Mr. Lewis. 

Let’s begin our discussion with Chairwoman Zoe Lofgren. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I have just a few questions. First, Mr. Farrell, I was pleased 
to hear of the efforts that Secretary Brunner has made to prepare 
for this huge election in Ohio, and also let her know how much I 
appreciated her support of the backup paper ballot bill that failed, 
really, on the House floor. Which I thought was a shame. 

But certainly jurisdictions have the legal ability to spend HAVA 
money to get additional paper ballots in case of an emergency. And 
the emergency could be anything from machine failure to you got 
a huge line — that is really disenfranchise people. 

Are you — and I will ask the same of Pennsylvania and Fairfax 
County — are your jurisdictions prepared with the backup paper 
ballot if you are overwhelmed just with the sheer numbers of peo- 
ple showing up, do you think? 

Mr. Farrell. Yes, we believe we are. We have issued instruc- 
tions for polling place layouts which hopefully will guide boards on 
how to lay out the polling place so that there is clearly two options 
for voters. So that in a scenario where it just happens to be a huge 
turnout and folks normally would just have the choice of one line 
for a touch-screen voting machine, they now clearly have the option 
of voting a paper ballot. 

Ms. Lofgren. Unless if they want to wait in line, they can do 
that, but the choice is theirs. 

Mr. Farrell. Exactly. 

In addition to that, I had mentioned poll worker training mate- 
rials, which incorporates this. Most elections are only as good as 
the people on the front lines. So we have invested a lot of time and 
technology in preparing them for this particular type of layout in 
polling places. 

And we have given, to local county boards of election, some flexi- 
bility on how they lay that out. As I mentioned on the primary, just 
through fate we had power outages, flooding, ice storms, and some 
counties in the primary found that paper ballots did save the day 
in extreme circumstances. 

Well, heading into 80 percent turnout for this fall, it could be 
that even without a power outage, these could be an extreme cir- 
cumstance when it comes to long lines. 

Ms. Lofgren. What about Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Cortes. Madame Chair, I am glad to report that Pennsyl- 
vania has taken similar steps to prepare our voters. 

We find that there are two necessary components to a good elec- 
tion experience. First, you have to have a well informed and pre- 
pared voter. As Mr. Lewis noted, you have to confirm that you are 
registered. Where is your polling place, how do I get there? If I am 
a first-time voter, is there an ID requirement? Know the rights of 
provisional ballots and such. 

The second component is to make sure that the poll workers are 
properly prepared. We find that in Pennsylvania many times our 
issues related to long lines are not related to deficiencies with the 
equipment. They may have to do with an inefficient way of reg- 
istering voters or checking them in at the polls. We are encour- 
aging, and we are glad to say that most of our counties are going 
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to be, splitting their poll books to have a line for, let’s say, voters 
with the last name A through L, and then another one M through 
Z. 

Pennsylvania law, however, does provide that in order for a juris- 
diction, a polling place, with direct reporting electronic machines to 
be able to hand out an emergency paper backup ballots, you have 
to have — all systems that are present in that jurisdiction to be 
down or inoperable. Which means that the fact that you have a 
long line does not give us the legal authority to just simply hand 
out ballots. 

But again, measures are being taken in terms of preparation, in 
terms of proper training, to minimize the chances that we will have 
long lines. We are also trying to manage the expectations on the 
part of the voters, reminding voters that you are usually more like- 
ly to find long lines when we open the polling place at 7 a.m., from 
7 say until 9, and then when we are closing the polls, between 5 
and 8. 

And to the extent voters are able to modify their calendars, we 
encourage them to do so. 

Ms. Lofgren. All right. 

And Fairfax County, I think we are going to have just an enor- 
mous turnout in Fairfax County, from what I am — you are on the 
field, but — is 103 percent going to be enough? 

Mr. SuLEMAN. Yes, we do believe that 103 percent of the paper 
ballots will certainly be enough. We figured that 103 percent on a 
number that was 4 percent larger than the actual number of reg- 
istered voters that we have. 

Ms. Lofgren. What about distribution? Because in the primary 
in some states — for example, my county in California — we had such 
a huge turnout in the northern part of the county that I live in that 
they ran out of ballots. And they had to get ballots in other places, 
it was chaotic. 

The county did their very best, but in retrospect, talking to the 
county officials, they wished that they had spent a little bit — I 
mean, I was in local government for 14 years. It is hard financially, 
but it would have been cheaper for them to actually proactively 
provide more ballots than what they ended up spending on Election 
Day, because they were just caught short. 

And so moving around within the county, you know, I think 
there is a level of excitement in your county about this election 
that is really stunning. 

Mr. SuLEMAN. There certainly is. And again, we based our 103 
percent on a number that was higher than the actual number of 
registered voters that we have. I recommend that every jurisdiction 
purchase over 100 percent of ballots, paper ballots, for their 

Ms. Lofgren. For that 

Mr. SULEMAN [continuing]. For that reason. 

Local governments were under serious budget constraints. 

Ms. Lofgren. I know that. 

Mr. SULEMAN. And it is odd to — when you are deciding how to 
purchase paper ballots — well, if you only have 70 percent turnout, 
why did you buy 100 percent? You wasted that money. If you only 
had 60 percent turnout, why did you buy 100 percent? 

Ms. Lofgren. I understand. 
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Mr. SuLEMAN. You wasted that money. 

Ms. Lofgren. Been there, done that. But — ^you can use HAVA 
money for this. 

Mr. SuLEMAN. Yes, yes. And, we know, we are going to look into 
that. But with the local government, we just figure that, it is my 
opinion that this is one point where you can blame waste on the 
taxpayer. Because we have to prepare for every voter to show up. 
And if a voter would call us and say, I am not going to vote on 
Tuesday, don’t buy my ballot, we would be happy to do that. But 
we have to assume that they are going to show up. 

So we have enough ballots if somebody makes a mistake on their 
ballot, they can get a second ballot. And we believe we are going 
to be well prepared for this record turnout. 

Ms. Lofgren. Could I just ask one final question. We are going 
to have a hearing on this tomorrow in the House Administration 
Committee, but we have all read about problems with voter reg- 
istration — I think it was Virginia Tech — but I mean, students are 
reading this, and if you come from a state where you can’t do, by 
right, absentee voting, the only way you are going to be able to vote 
on Election Day is if you register where you are at college. 

What proactive steps are being taken by the registrars in Vir- 
ginia to correct the misinformation that students whose residence 
is at their college are going to lose their student loans if they reg- 
ister and vote? 

Mr. SuLEMAN. I believe the State Board of Elections has put out 
some press releases to all the universities stating that you are al- 
lowed to register from your dorm. If that is your residence, that is 
your domicile in the state of Virginia, then you are allowed to reg- 
ister from that point. 

There was some misinformation being bandied about across the 
state by some registrars, who I believe were just being well-mean- 
ing and trying to be 

Ms. Lofgren. I am not suggesting there was a 

Mr. SULEMAN. No. 

Ms. Lofgren [continuing]. There was a wrong intention, but 

Ms. Lofgren [continuing]. Wrong information 

Mr. SuLEMAN. There was misinformation. I believe they were 
just trying to be good moms and dads when they are looking out 
for the students. And I believe the State Board has taken the lead 
on that and notified all the colleges so as to rectify that problem. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. I see we have been joined by Vern Ehlers from 
Grand Rapids, MI, the Ranking Member on the House Administra- 
tion Committee. 

Welcome, sir. 

I turn now to Trent Franks. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that in election seasons, sometimes there 
are partisan considerations and comments on both sides, and I cer- 
tainly don’t deny that I am a partisan Republican. But I always 
want to make sure that everything I say is absolutely accurate. 
And just to respond to one of the questions earlier related to 
ACORN, I just wanted to briefly say that in 2008 alone, ACORN’s 
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activities have prompted calls for investigation in Louisiana, Con- 
necticut, New Mexico, Texas, Nevada and North Carolina. 

Now, in my opening testimony, I cited public newspaper reports 
recounting specific ACORN-related criminal activity in Wash- 
ington, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Now, those reports concern the last few years alone. The number 
of 12 states is cited in the Pittsburgh Tribune Review, specifically 
adding Colorado to that list. And other examples are cited in John 
Fund’s article in the Wall Street Journal and his new book — it is 
called “Stealing Elections,” and it certainly will be discussed in the 
second panel. 

As I say in my opening statement, I simply focused on the public 
reports in the last — in six states as they occurred in the last few 
years. But I would be very happy to see a hearing exploring 
ACORN activities over the last 10 or 20 years across the Nation. 
And if that hearing suggests that I have overstated anything, I 
would be more than happy to apologize publicly to the Committee 
and to Ms. Lofgren. But I am afraid that it would only show that 
I understated the situation, far more than overstated it. 

So with that said, my question is first I guess to Mr. Lewis, and 
I will give the others an opportunity. 

In Seattle, both the prosecutors indicted seven workers for 
ACORN that in the last year had registered more than 540,000 low 
income and minority voters nationwide and employed more than 
4,000 get-out-the-vote workers. The ACORN defendants stand ac- 
cused of submitting phony forms in what Secretary of State Sam 
Reed says is, “the worst case of voter registration fraud in the his- 
tory of the state. 

Given that the state doesn’t require the showing of any identi- 
fication before voting, it is entirely possible people could have ille- 
gally voted using those names. Local officials invalidated 1,762 
ACORN registrations. Felony charges were filed against seven of 
its workers, some who already have criminal records. And prosecu- 
tors say acorn’s oversight of its workers was virtually non-exist- 
ent. To avoid prosecution, ACORN agrees to pay $25,000 of restitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis, I think that you have at least expressed a tone of 
wanting to make sure that our elections are honest, and I believe 
that. Do these reports concern you at all, however? 

Mr. Lewis. I don’t know specifics about the one that you are talk- 
ing about. And certainly I know that Sam Reed is one of those who 
is not prone to overstatement. 

But let me say to you — we are concerned from an administrative 
standpoint about third-party registrations altogether. We like 
them. We want them. They do a good job in many cases of bringing 
people into the process, and that is always healthy for democracy. 

But this unfettered, unbounded, unregulated use of third-party 
registrations, the point of where they sit on those registrations 
right until the end and try to turn them all in at the very last 
minute — it just screws up the system. It disenfranchises voters. It 
is one of those things that just is frustrating to us as elections offi- 
cials. 

That voter that was solicited by a third-party registration outfit 
may have signed up with them 6 weeks ago, 8 weeks ago, 12 weeks 
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ago, and yet that card hadn’t been turned in to the election official. 
When these kinds of occurrences go on, we hope that they will be 
turned in within 3 days. If they are turned in within 3 days of con- 
tacting the voter, then we have a chance to get them on the roll. 
And if there is more information that is needed, to be able to get 
that information back in time so they vote a legitimate ballot, they 
vote a real ballot, not a provisional ballot. 

And so those are our real concerns 

Mr. Franks. Let me follow up with one last question. Mr. Obama 
has sued on behalf of ACORN. ACORN later invited Mr. Obama to 
help train its staff. Mr. Obama would also sit on the board of the 
Woods Fund for Chicago, which gives funds to ACORN. And its 
registration efforts, of course, have been scandal-prone. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, officials found that in 2006 over 1,000 ad- 
dresses listed on its registrations didn’t even exist. Later, Federal 
authorities indicted eight of the group’s local workers, and one, of 
course, has already pleaded guilty. That has got to concern you too, 
as well — correct? 

Mr. Lewis. We are always concerned, as elections administrators, 
that elections not only have real integrity, but also have the ap- 
pearance of integrity. Because for voters, when they begin to per- 
ceive that the process is too loose or that it doesn’t adequately pro- 
tect the system altogether, then they lose faith in it, too. 

But the truth of the matter is, how do we, as elections officials — 
other than with our limited resources and the limited amount of 
time that is allowed to us — how do we find out about most of these? 
Well, we only find out about them, quite frankly, if they occur in 
the normal course of business and we have the resources to be able 
to do that. 

Mr. Franks. Thank you. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. Now I would like to recog- 
nize Mr. Charles Gonzalez of Texas. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me pose — well first of all, I think the most obvious observa- 
tion from this side — it is refreshing to hear someone on the other 
side of the aisle calling for more oversight and regulation. May be 
too late and it may be the wrong subject, but regardless. 

I am going to ask the same question of the individuals that have 
testified, and that is, so that we walk away with here something 
that is relevant to the hearing today: what is the number one chal- 
lenge that you identify as being the greatest to you in conducting 
a successful election, knowing the increased numbers on November 
4 and prior to? 

And what are you asking us to do to assist you? 

And I will start off with Secretary Cortes. 

Mr. Cortes. Thank you. Congressman. 

The biggest challenge that the states are going to face is the 
large number of voters who are registering and will participate. In 
terms of the registration, as it was noted, it is processing those ap- 
plications in a timely fashion. I know that in Pennsylvania, many 
of my colleagues have taken the steps necessary to communicate 
with any group that is doing third-party voter registration to en- 
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sure those applications are turned into the voter registration offices 
as quickly as possible. 

But the bottom line is preparation, preparation on the part of 
that voter. One of the main messages that I am taking out to all 
Pennsylvanians is: if you are registered, no matter which way you 
do so — third party, online, in person — you should be receiving with- 
in 2 weeks, 14 days of that registration, a confirmation from your 
county that says you are registered, and where you vote. Prepara- 
tion on the part of the voter alleviates many of the issues that we 
face on Election Day. 

So I would like to take that message of preparation. How can you 
help us? Financial resources are always needed. It was noted here 
already, very eloquently, by the registrar from Virginia that we are 
in a situation where we don’t have enough financial resources. And 
to that you can add human resources, which oftentimes will require 
money to bring in. 

So you can help us with resources. You can also help us by un- 
derstanding, as Mr. Lewis noted, that it is a complex process, and 
that we have gone through a number of reforms since 2000, which 
I support and are very needed. Give us time to work through those 
reforms before we enact even more on top of those, because that 
creates frustration on the part of election administrators. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Mr. Farrell? 

Mr. Farrell. Well, this won’t be the first time you have heard 
this, but our number one challenge is funding. And it specifically 
relates to the machines themselves. The new machines do wear out 
more quickly than the old-style levers did. In Ohio we conducted 
a study and found there were some serious deficiencies in the vot- 
ing machines. But with no funding, there was no way to replace 
those, which is why we implemented a plethora of security prac- 
tices and procedures and chain of custody and other items to try 
and offset that. 

But even that required local boards to, unfortunately, spend 
more of their funds to make sure these machines — that they had 
enough, that they also were operating properly. 

And the other challenge is training. And as you heard, on the 
front lines are these poll workers with the ID requirements and 
trying to make sure that everything is followed properly. And 
training costs money, as well. So funding would be Ohio’s number 
one priority. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you. 

Mr. Suleman? 

Mr. Suleman. To sound like a broken record, it is funding. I 
have got a litany of issues that I could correct in my office with 
a much better funding mechanism. We were very proactive with 
our voters this year and sent each voter a new voter registration 
card to let them know their polling location and to give them an 
updated voter ID to bring to the polls so that would ease along the 
process. And that alone cost $300,000 that we haven’t been able to 
replace in our budget. 

I could have better poll worker training. In Ohio, I had one of 
the first counties that went online poll worker training. And I don’t 
have the resources to do that in Virginia. I am not an educator, but 
I am charged with training my poll workers. I don’t know how well 
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they are learning. If I had the software package, I could track their 
learning, see where their problems are, and change my policies and 
procedures. 

Funding to purchase more privacy booths to allow more voters to 
vote paper ballots will move the lines along. Funding solves the 
majority of our problems. 

Mr. Gonzalez. And Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. At the risk of earning the enmity of my colleagues 
here, funding is only a part of this. We are at the point where prac- 
tices and procedures and training issues are indeed key to this 
process. But we keep changing the process, faster than we can 
adapt to it. 

And we have had, since the Help America Vote Act, states and 
locales and administrative decisions, legislative decisions by state 
legislatures, that we keep changing and changing and changing. 
You are not going to have good elections as long as we continue to 
force the pace of change at such a rapid pace that we can never 
get to the point that it is stable. 

And so it seems to me that we have to start taking an attitude 
that we want a certain kind of end result in the process, without 
trying to Band-Aid each of the pieces. We need to look at, how do 
we do this as an overall process to make sure it truly works for vot- 
ers? 

That is indeed probably going to cost more money in some re- 
spects. But our concern right now is that if we don’t stop the pace 
of change, if we don’t stop this constant assumption that we can 
manipulate each and every part — of all of the processes, we are 
going to be in for real trouble. Because this system is close enough 
now to where we have overwhelmed it. We are at a point now 
where in my testimony I pointed — we have had about half the peo- 
ple in this business retire, because they have gone through all of 
this accelerated pace of change. 

We need time. We need time and stability and then, obviously, 
the answer is we also need money. But local jurisdictions — you 
know, I don’t know what the right answer is here. But if you are 
a county commissioner and you have got too many competing goods 
for available dollars, what do you do? 

And yet at the same time, we are on the receiving end of that 
as elections administrators. We have got more and more voters 
coming in every election cycle, and yet we are asked to do with less 
and less. And this is a recipe for disaster long-term. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much. 

And each of you, thank you for your service. 

Yield back, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Mr. Kevin McCarthy, Ranking on the Elections Subcommittee? 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank all of you for your service and work you are doing. You 
have to do a lot of preparation, and I don’t know if it is coincidence 
or on-purpose, but we have Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia — you are 
all battleground states. So you have got a lot of work before you. 

I have a few questions. Mr. Cortes, if I could start with you. You 
are not only secretary of state of Pennsylvania, you are also presi- 
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dent of the National Association of Secretary of States, is that cor- 
rect? 

And you have 39 states in your association, is that 

Mr. Cortes. We have — all jurisdictions are within our member- 
ship. Secretaries of state not only oversee elections, but we do cor- 
porate filings, we do professional licensures, records management — 
so our association comprises all 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa and Guam. So ev- 
erybody is covered. 

Mr. McCarthy. So you wear a big hat. You have got to not only 
look at your state, but everybody else’s. I will tell you, in my home 
state, I have found that every election, things have kind of 
changed. That people want to have a greater ability to vote, make 
it easier to vote. One of our colleagues from California, Mrs. Davis 
and I, had worked on absentee balloting, which has continued to 
grow in California. You will find in some districts, more than half 
the people vote before Election Day. 

Now, part of that work and what we have done in working on 
legislation, it is also the greatest ability to have fraud. Because you 
are outside and moving through, and then we have heard from our 
colleagues before here as well, the fraud in voter registration. You 
have got to be able to prepare, and that takes time, just like pre- 
paring for an election. If someone sends in the application, you 
have got to do the due diligence to make sure that person’s lived 
there, not 7 years old, as we showed that someone before. 

What type of work do you do in Pennsylvania for preparation if 
someone turns in an application or first does a voter registration? 
Do you check that before someone gets an application by mail to 
vote? Or can they get it on the same day? 

Mr. Cortes. In Pennsylvania you must register to vote 30 days 
prior to Election Day, so there is a requirement of registration. For- 
give me, but I am going to ask you to rephrase the question. I am 
trying to follow it 

Mr. McCarthy. If I walk in and I register to vote. So I register 
to vote with you — could I get an application to vote by mail on that 
same day? Or do you do any checks and balances to make sure 
what I say on my voter registration, that I am a citizen, where I 
say my age — is there any checks and balances on there that 

Mr. Cortes. There are. Congressman. Yes, you can submit a re- 
quest for both, but the voter registration process is handled first. 
In other words, you don’t have to put in an application and come 
back a week later for an absentee ballot — you can submit them 
both at the same time. However, the process whereby we verify 
that there is no duplicate in the registration, that we can verify 
that you are the person you say you are, is a check that is done 
first. 

And we have the statewide voter registration database that we 
are mandated to have by HAVA to thank for the ability to have 
greater transparency and duplicate checks, the checks and balances 
that I believe you are alluding to. So a jurisdiction will receive an 
application, will go through their due diligence, check everything, 
including verification and check up with either Pennsylvania driv- 
er’s license number, comparing the information on that application 
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to our Department of Motor Vehicles registration records, or the 
last four digits of a person with the Social Security Administration. 

So those check-ups and verification that the person is not reg- 
istered elsewhere happen first. Once that is verified, then the ap- 
plication for absentee ballot can be processed. In Pennsylvania we 
have, however, what is known as excused absentee voting. 

Mr. McCakthy. He has to have a rationale 

Mr. Cortes. Only 14 categories exist for which you can qualify 
for an absentee ballot. But the process is very transparent 

Mr. McCarthy. Well, if I can follow up — I appreciate the work 
that you have done there. Now, the concern I have, and one thing 
that we looked at voter fraud and others — but you bring the word 
“transparency.” On Election Day, you allow people in from the out- 
side to watch, right? Counting the votes and others? 

Mr. Cortes. Yes. 

Mr. McCarthy. Well, I am concerned about — I listened to Mr. 
Farrell, and he talked about, was it preparation, partnership, and 
one other — success. Secretary of State Jennifer Brunner of Ohio, 
her new advisory that prohibits observers during the 35-day period 
where a person votes in person — she doesn’t allow people to ob- 
serve during that time. So if you are in Ohio, you can’t do what — 
you can do something that you can’t do in Pennsylvania. I could 
walk in, I could register to vote, and I could vote in person the 
exact same day and no transparency where someone could actually 
view it from the outside, because of this new advisory. 

And I am just asking, in all the hats that you wear, what was 
your opinion on having that activity? 

Mr. Cortes. Well, I guess my answer to that. Congressman, will 
be the one that applies to the sometimes-heard suggestion that one 
size fits all for our country. We recognize that we have a rich his- 
tory of diversity within our Nation. I am not in a position, nor will 
I comment, on the decisions of my colleagues in Ohio or other state, 
for that matter. I believe the decisions made by that state chief 
election official, I would like to think, is being done with due dili- 
gence and with the application of the law. 

Many times what creates a difference in the way we approach 
and we handle elections are constraints that are in law — either 
Federal, most of the time state — that the chief election officials 
have to abide by. People have to frequently defend even the Help 
America Vote Act and the merits of that act, and we are the imple- 
menters, not the body that created the law. 

But I will say that the processes that I have observed have with- 
in them inherent checks and balances that take into account those 
potentialities. What I will say in terms of voter fraud — most of our 
states, by the way, have established 1-800 toll-free hotlines that 
people can call in to report fraud. When we have instances of fraud, 
we go to those issues and attack them vigorously. In fact, the 
states of Alabama and West Virginia have created election voter 
fraud task forces to address that. 

So I will say, respectfully, that I believe that the states are oper- 
ating within their legal constraints and acting in the way that they 
believe is best fit for their electorate. 

Mr. McCarthy. I appreciate the time you have given me. And 
one thing I will say is, we have contested elections here. And we 
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sit on the panel — there was just three of us that did it. Once some- 
one casts that ballot, and that ballot is then uncounted, you have 
a hard time going back through finding out which one it is. 

I appreciate the due diligence that you do and the transparency 
that you do. And I do believe maybe one size doesn’t fit all. But 
I also believe that having a checks and balance across the Nation 
makes a much safer election and a more honest election and a 
greater partnership — as well. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thanks, Mr. McCarthy. 

The Chair is pleased to recognize Mrs. Susan Davis of California 
on the Elections Subcommittee 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
thank you all for being here. 

I am going to follow up on a topic of importance to me, which 
is absentee voting. And I appreciate the fact that my colleague has 
started some of that discussion. One of the reasons that I think it 
is so important is that so many people in this country are voting 
absentee today. And in fact, there are areas where it is projected 
that about a third of the country might vote by mail in this elec- 
tion. 

So we need to certainly be very aware of what is happening. And 
as we know, states vary tremendously in the way they approach 
this issue. 

And I wanted to ask you, Mr. Suleman: Virginia’s laws on absen- 
tee voting are quite intriguing, really. And there are many excuses 
that happen to be valid, but it looks like the forms are fairly com- 
plex for folks, and certainly there is some invasion of privacy, as 
well. 

I have got that form here. If you are sick or you have a disability, 
you have to specify the nature of your illness. If you work, you 
need to indicate your hours and the name and address of your em- 
ployer. If you have a religious obligation, you need to describe it. 
If you are taking care of an ailing relative, you need to name that 
person and describe their illness. If you are on vacation, you need 
to say where you are going. And you also need to tell the state if 
you are pregnant. 

Now, could you tell me why all that is necessary? What do you 
do with that information? How much time does it take to verify 
that? Does it cost more to check these excuses than it would to go 
to no excuses voting like California or Ohio? Why is all this nec- 
essary? 

Mr. Suleman. I think that is a question for the Virginia legisla- 
ture. Quite honestly, I don’t believe that it is necessary. My per- 
sonal opinion is that it is not necessary. I have come to Virginia 
from a state that instituted no-fault absentee voting — Ohio — and I 
believe no-fault absentee voting works. 

The forms are very restrictive. I am denying forms every day for 
voters that are not filling out the forms properly. I don’t like doing 
it, but I don’t have the option to not do that. I don’t have the abil- 
ity — 

Mrs. Davis of California. How much — what does it cost you? 
What about the personnel required? 
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Mr. SULEMAN. Oh — personnel. My MT department right now is 
the largest department that I have, which I probably have about 
25 people. And it is probably a quarter of my personnel budget at 
this time. I can’t give you an exact number of expense, but the cost 
of denying this form, sending the form back to a voter, saying that 
you missed this part of the form or this wasn’t checked properly 
or you didn’t list your employer on the form when you are work- 
ing — sending that back to the voter and having it sent back in — 
the cost in time and postage and money is astronomical. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Hmmm. Thank you. 

Mr. Farrell, you went to no-excuse voting. And you had some 
forms that were pretty complex as well, but you have changed that. 
How has that affected your ability to do this part of your job? 

Mr. Farrell. Well, it is interesting. Even with Ohio’s fairly re- 
cent no-fault absentee application process — meaning that you really 
don’t have to have a specific reason — there have still been some 
challenges. Because, under Ohio law, certain information must be 
provided. What is interesting is Ohio, for absentee ballot applica- 
tions, does not actually require a form. A citizen — or a voter, I 
should say — can even hand-write the request as long as it has spe- 
cific components. 

So boards of elections in Ohio face similar challenges, but are 
very used to someone who requests an absentee ballot maybe not 
having all the required information. They have a process or proce- 
dure where they notify the voter of what is missing and have them 
turn that in. 

Mrs. Davis of California. So there is a lot of extra time in- 
volved in that. 

Mr. Farrell. There is a lot of extra time. And unfortunately 
some criticism when boards try to adhere to that law and, you 
know, have to go through that effort. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you. 

I just want to turn to Mr. Cortes quickly, because Pennsylvania’s 
form is not as invasive as it is in Virginia. But nevertheless, you 
have to state your illness and doctor’s excuses — what has that 
done, and how much time do you spend? And I think the other 
thing that is quite significant, Mr. Suleman, that you cited is that 
you are turning back a lot of those forms, not because people don’t 
have a valid excuse, but because they somehow read the form in- 
correctly. 

How has it affected your voting? 

Mr. Cortes. In Pennsylvania, this has been the law for so many 
years that our administrators are well attuned to handling the ap- 
plications. So I can say that we do so fairly expediently. The issue 
of the no-fault or the no-excuse absentee voting was covered in a 
commission that I chaired back in 2005. It was the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of our body that we do without the excuse absentee 
voting. We don’t see it — as in the case of Ohio, we don’t necessarily 
see the value as much anymore. 

There is a nostalgia about voting in person, but we recognize 
that with the complexities of today’s life, people may want to vote 
by absentee ballot. In Pennsylvania, you must check off a reason. 
You don’t have to explain it in detail, just check it off. You are 
swearing that under oath, as an affidavit, and you would be subject 
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or could be subject to penalties if in fact somebody is found to mis- 
represent that decision. 

But we believe that for the proper administration of elections, 
there are enough checks and balances and other things that we can 
do, and we should relax those requirements. 

Mrs. Davis of California. That you should relax them. 

Mr. Cortes. Yes. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mrs. Davis. 

The Ranking Member of House Administration, Vern Ehlers. 

Mr. Ehlers. I thank my colleague from Michigan, and thank you 
for holding this hearing. 

I will repeat the mantra which I have said numerous times in 
the House Administration Committee, what I hold dear in voting: 

Number one: Every legal voter should be assured of the right to 
vote and be assured that their vote will be counted accurately and 
correctly. That is number one. 

Number two: Every legal voter should be assured that their vote 
will not be diluted or negated by other individuals registering or 
voting illegally. 

And I think we have done very well in the past several years — 
in fact, quite a few years — about ensuring that legal voters are able 
to cast their votes legally and to be assured that it is counted le- 
gally. We know of the few instances throughout the Nation where 
this has not always happened. But by and large I think we do pret- 
ty well there. 

I think we are not doing as well on the other part, and that is, 
stopping the fraud of people who are voting illegally — in other 
words, negating or diluting the votes of people voting legally. 

And there are lots of ways that this can happen. And part of my 
cynicism comes from having served on contested case hearings in 
various parts of the country where we observed behavior that was 
certainly not appropriate. 

And some of it is not at all the fault of the voter. The one that 
disturbed me the most was an organization that was telling un- 
documented aliens that of course they had the right. And helping 
them become registered, and telling them how to vote. 

Now, first of all, this is not only illegal, but it is of huge danger 
to the undocumented aliens, because if discovered they are auto- 
matically deported. And I think that that is one of the most egre- 
gious examples. 

I am very bothered by the behavior of ACORN. Mr. Lewis, you 
gave the example of their dumping everything on you. That may 
not be particularly egregious, but it certainly makes your work 
more difficult. And the question is, why would it be done if you are 
not trying to confuse the process or overload your staff? 

There are other examples of ACORN; many of us have heard 
those. And why do these organizations exist, why are they trying 
to break the law? And I am delighted to have an organization that 
is trying to register more voters. That is what we need, that is 
what we should have. But why do they feel the necessity to resort 
to irresponsible behavior or perhaps illegal behavior? And I am just 
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wondering if any of you can enlighten me on that. And are there 
other organizations that you see attempting to do the same thing? 

Let’s go down the line. Mr. Cortes? 

Mr. Cortes. I would say that all state and local election officials 
share the same views in terms of what you have expressed. Every 
legal vote should be counted; no legal vote should be diluted. And 
nobody that I know condones fraudulent activity in any of its mani- 
festations. 

Based on personal experience and on what I read and my discus- 
sions with the Department of Justice and district attorneys and 
those that prosecute fraud, most groups that engage in third-party 
voter registration do so for all the right reasons. They are trying 
to franchise and make sure that every voice is heard. 

There is always a bad apple, so to speak, in every group. And I 
can tell you that for one, and all my colleagues with me, are always 
eager to learn of those instances. If information does surface that 
you have individuals who are acting unbecoming, we want to know 
about that. And we would work with the proper law enforcement 
authorities to see that the law is followed. 

But my opinion is that by and large, groups that engage in voter 
registration do so with all good intentions, and that sometimes part 
of the problem is inadequate training of those individuals who may 
not even be well suited to assist a potential registered voter to com- 
plete the forms. And that creates delays, inconveniences and bur- 
dens for the election administrators. 

So we share your views as far as that, and I cannot comment 
more thoroughly with regards to ACORN. Some of this information 
that is coming to me is news today. 

Mr. Ehlers. Yes. Well, what bothers me is they seem to be delib- 
erately trying to subvert the process, and there is no need for it. 
If they want to register voters, register them properly and honor- 
ably. 

Mr. Farrell, any comments? 

Mr. Farrell. Well, prior to working at the Secretary of State’s 
office, I was chairman of the Clark County board of elections in 
Springfield, Ohio. And interestingly enough, we had a fraud case. 
It was not with ACORN. It was with another group, out of Dayton, 
Ohio. And a couple of things about that were interesting, because 
we actually had a hearing and took testimony to try and work with 
the prosecutor’s office in Clark County on this subject. 

From what I recall, there was a group that wanted to register 
voters, and they subcontracted with an agency to do the hiring and 
the training of these folks that would go out and register what they 
believed were unregistered voters. Well, they paid these folks based 
on the number of registrations that would come in. 

Well, it didn’t take long before one or two employees quickly fig- 
ured out, gee, we will make more money if we claim we signed up 
more people as voters. And that, in that particular instance, 
seemed to be what led to the fraud. If I recall, the prosecutor pur- 
sued it and the agency itself There wasn’t any type of conviction 
for it, but obviously the individuals that did this, were punished. 

So it caused me to kind of think about who is really at fault here, 
where is the real blame, is it folks just trying to make a living that 
kind of overstepped, or is it the training, as my colleague here 
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mentioned? Or is it something that we need to do, you know, to 
work and outreach with groups so that we can prevent it. 

Mr. Ehlers. Mr. Lewis, let me just jump to you. You said 
ACORN has come in and periodically, it seemed to be a habit, just 
dumped a bunch of registrations on you at the last minute. Why 
would they do that? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, first let me say, I have seen it happen on both 
sides of the aisle in terms of dumping in on the last minute. The 
problem is that these groups I think all think that they are going 
to surprise the other campaign with how many people they have 
registered. 

And the truth of the matter is, if it is valid registrations that we 
are after as groups — and we welcome all the groups to do this — 
but they need to turn those in as they collect them, as they get 
them from folks. So that there is an orderly process here and so 
that we can indeed make sure that the voter has done everything 
the voter needs to do to be on the rolls. 

If they will do that, then we have legitimate voters that we are 
communicating with well in advance of an election. But by dump- 
ing all of them in that last 2 or 3 days before registration cutoff, 
they almost assure that we are going to end up disenfranchising 
some of those people. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suleman, do you have anything you wish to add? 

Mr. Suleman. Yes, I do. We do see in the elections business reg- 
istrations that are turned in improperly. Registrations can be 
termed fraudulent. But I think the system works. The system 
catches those registrations. They may be turned in, but those fake 
registrations are never put on the voter books. They are caught 
through our checks and balances that we have as local officials. We 
find them and then we say, okay, these are fraudulent. They don’t 
go on the rolls. Those people don’t show up to vote. 

So in that instance, the system does work. I have personally in- 
stigated six cases of elections fraud and gotten four convictions 
when I was in Ohio. And the fraud occurred at the petition level 
when, as Mr. Farrell said, organizations pay people to go out and 
get signatures for referendums or for initiatives or for campaigning. 
And they will pay $1 a signature or $2 a signature. They tend to 
pick up a phone book and fill out the forms. 

And they tend to be the unluckiest human beings in the world, 
because they pick dead people that we discover that are still in the 
phone book. 

So there is some fraud that exists, but I believe it exists more 
at the petition level than at the voter registration level. We catch 
the fraud at the voter registration level. And I think we are doing 
a pretty good job of preventing fraudulent voters. 

Mr. Ehlers. Well, I am from Michigan, and naturally we are 
very suspicious of fraud in Ohio, particularly in Big 10 football 
games. [Laughter.] 

And so we recognize you have more problems than most states. 

Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Mr. Gonzalez. [Presiding.] Thank you, Mr. Ehlers. 

At this time the Chair is going to recognize the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. Watt. 
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Mr. Watt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will he very brief, be- 
cause we have been called for votes, and I am sure Mr. King would 
like to go, and I want to respect this panel and not hold him. 

Let me just, first of all, apologize to the members of this panel 
for not being here. We have been trying to deal with the financial 
crisis in which we have found ourselves. But I assure you that it 
was because of that crisis that I was not here. Because I think we 
could have an impending crisis around this election, and that 
would be equally devastating if the world or people in the United 
States walk away from this election believing that it has not been 
administered fairly, has not been — you know, the machines have 
broken down, the people have been standing in line forever. 

And, you know — so this is a serious, serious concern, especially 
given the level of interest in this. Especially given the level of new 
registrants. And when I walked in, somebody, I don’t even know 
which one of you it was — and I am sure it was innocent, I am cer- 
tainly not discouraging using the language that you used — but I 
am always disappointed to hear that we need to lower the expecta- 
tion of voters. 

This is a democracy that, at least until recent years, was the 
symbol of democracy around the world. And we should have the 
very highest expectations that we can conduct an election that ap- 
pears to the world and appears to our citizens to be a fair election. 
And the last couple of elections, we have really had some serious 
problems. 

Actually, being from North Carolina and knowing the level of 
under-count that has historically taken place going back — not deci- 
sive of outcomes, potentially, but certainly indicative of real serious 
problems in our election system — we have got to raise our stand- 
ards. And that is part of the reason that voters have high expecta- 
tions, because this is America. 

So I hope that we can conduct an election this time. And one of 
the concerns I have is really the allocation of machines and the ef- 
fectiveness of machines. Allocations — the prior secretary of state in 
Ohio, Mr. Blackwell, was here in our Committee, and you know, 
they apparently are using — according to him, he would like to use 
the same criteria in allocating machines that historically have been 
used in the past. And I don’t think that is going to work in this 
election. We know that turnout in various communities is going to 
be higher — much, much higher — than it has been. 

And for us to be using the same models that we have used and 
the allocation of machines based on historical voting patterns, in 
my opinion, would be irresponsible. And I can’t say to my voters, 
lower your expectations about being to get into the voting booth to 
cast your vote in some reasonable time. 

And I shouldn’t be asking my constituents to lower their expecta- 
tions. I should be doing everything I can to live up to those expec- 
tations, because I believe that is what America and our democracy 
should be expected, and that is what we are expected to do around 
the world. 

So — ^believe me, I can’t even — when I walked in I heard “lower 
expectations,” and I don’t even know which one of you it was that 
said it. And forgive me if I sound like I am fussing at anybody. I 
am not. But we can’t lower our expectations in this area. This is 
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central to our democracy. It is central to the way that we perceive 
ourselves and that way we are perceived around the world. 

And I honor and respect everything that you do to live up to 
those expectations, but please don’t ask us to lower our expecta- 
tions. Not the American people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. I didn’t even ask a ques- 
tion, and forgive me — whichever one of you it was that said it, be- 
cause I am sure it was said in the best of intentions. And my com- 
ments back are said with the best of intentions. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you, Mr. Watt. 

The Chair is going to recognize the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Jordan, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Jordan. Thanks. I thank the Chairman. 

And I want to thank our witnesses for being here today, for the 
work you do back in your respective states to help our election 
process. 

I want to focus my comments to my fellow Buckeye from the 
county just south of the one I live in, Mr. Farrell. And I want to 
pick up where Congressman McCarthy was just a few minutes ago 
and talk about this overlap that is going to be there in Ohio law 
starting next Tuesday, where early voting can start and registra- 
tion can still be done, you can do it on the same day. 

Ohio law, as it was pointed out in Mr. McCarthy’s questioning, 
Ohio’s law is like Pennsylvania’s law. You have got to be a citizen, 
you have got to be 18 years old, you have got to live in the state, 
you have got to vote in the precinct and county you reside in. And 
you have to be registered to vote for 30 days prior to voting. 

Next Tuesday, the absentee ballot voting can start in our state. 
And it is my understanding that earlier this month, on the 11th, 
the secretary of state issued a directive saying that in fact, you can 
do just what Mr. McCarthy described about and the potential prob- 
lems that are associated with that, in my judgment, and frankly in 
his judgment. You can come in and — she is going to allow people 
to come in and register and the same day vote. 

Is that the case, Mr. Farrell? 

Mr. Farrell. I believe she advised boards to follow past practice 
and yes, allow that to happen. 

Mr. Jordan. And explain to me how that complies with Ohio 
law, which when I read it, says that the citizen of the United 
States is 18 years old and has been registered to vote for 30 days. 
How can we allow someone to come in and register and vote on the 
exact same day? How does that comply with being registered for 30 
days? 

Mr. Farrell. Well, first let me point out I am not an attorney, 
so I will try and tell you what I have heard from some of the elec- 
tion attorneys in our office. I think what this hinges on is the term 
“vote.” Is that when the ballot is turned in, or is it when the ballot 
is counted? Absentee ballots in Ohio are counted on election night. 

So one of the things that can happen in between the ballot actu- 
ally being counted on election night and when that absentee was 
cast — regardless of whether it was during the 5-day window or 6 
days prior to the election — is for voter registrations, there is a proc- 
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ess to check and safeguard and detect someone that maybe is not 
eligible to register. 

With an in-person absentee ballot, it goes into an envelope and 
can be pulled, if you will, by the board, or if someone wants to chal- 
lenge it and say, we have reason to believe this voter registration 
wasn’t valid. 

Mr. Jordan. What do you do when someone comes in like in this 
situation? What are you going to do to verify that they are in fact 
a resident? I mean, what are you going to do to check and make 
sure they are an eligible voter? 

Mr. Farrell. Well, boards have a couple of things that they usu- 
ally do to check. One is, as my colleague from Pennsylvania had 
mentioned, there is a statewide voter registration database — they 
can instantly look up to see if that person is registered somewhere 
else. 

The other thing is, they do have a window of time to process and 
mail a notice to this person. If that notice were to come back as 
undeliverable or there was some sort of flag regarding residency, 
again, because that ballot is in an envelope and set aside and not 
to be counted until election night, the board then could have a deci- 
sion made on that voter registration which would disqualify that 
ballot from being counted on election night. 

Mr. Jordan. So her whole — the directive is based on her under- 
standing that, because there is going to be 30 days from the time 
that that individual votes, that is when the clock kind of runs 
through, because the vote actually counts on Election Day. That is 
your understanding? 

Mr. Farrell. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Jordan. What if — let me give you a scenario, then. What if 
I am a poll worker assigned to work at the Republican polling sta- 
tion on a primary Election Day, and knowing that I am going to 
be busy that day, I get an absentee ballot before the primary elec- 
tion. And I ask for a Democrat ballot, and I vote that and turn that 
in. Would that disqualify me from being a poll worker for the Re- 
publicans on that primary day? 

Mr. Farrell. I would have to check on that. I don’t know the an- 
swer right off the time of my head, I apologize. 

Mr. Jordan. My guess it would. You know, if I pull a Democrat 
ballot and I am assigned to work as a Republican poll worker, my 
guess it would disqualify me for that day. But according to your 
logic, it shouldn’t, because that vote won’t be counted until the end 
of Election Day later and I am not officially a “Democrat” until that 
is actually counted. That is my concern with the ruling the sec- 
retary of state’s put on her plate. 

It doesn’t make sense to me. It doesn’t square with the law. But 
more importantly, it is the issue that Representative McCarthy 
brought up: can we really do the due diligence, have the trans- 
parency that we need to make sure we are having fair elections? 

Mr. Farrell. And now that you have mentioned that, I do be- 
lieve under Ohio law, a person’s party affiliation is determined by 
the ballot they cast in the primary. And I believe that affili- 
ation — 

Mr. Jordan [continuing]. I would say most, and I would say most 
Ohioans, most Americans, think you vote when you vote. Not 35 
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days later or whenever it is counted. When you vote is when you 
vote, and you should have been — according to Ohio law, an elector 
registered for 30 days prior to doing that. That is the problem with 
her ruling. 

And if it is my understanding, too, she did this in a directive on 
September 11th. Ohio law says that directives before Ohio don’t 
have to have public notice, public comment after — excuse me, Sep- 
tember 11. After September 12, they do. So she issued this before 
there could be the public comment and notice and all the things 
that are required under Ohio law. Is that true? 

Mr. Farrell. I would have to check the dates, sir. And I don’t 
know if this was an advisory, you are referring to, which 
doesn’t 

Mr. Jordan. My understanding was its directive 2008-91 issued 
on September 11th regarding this very issue, this overlap in when 
absentee voting and registration can both take place. And because 
it occurred before September 12th, there is not the public notice 
and public comment period that is traditionally there with Ohio 
law. 

Mr. Farrell. I will accept your word for it, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. All right. I thank the Chairman and yield back. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much. 

The Chair will recognize Mr. Ellison for 5 minutes of ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. Ellison. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and thank you for having 
this important hearing. 

I wonder, gentlemen, if you would offer any views on how govern- 
ment-issued photographic ID requirements might impact this up- 
coming election. I know in Indiana there is a requirement, in Ari- 
zona there is, there is a few other states that have them. Could you 
offer a viewpoint on how these impact this upcoming election, par- 
ticularly in light of the Supreme Court ruling that upheld the Indi- 
ana law? 

Mr. Cortes. Again, this is an issue of great debate throughout 
the Nation. I stand by the belief that every state adopts laws and 
procedures that are suited for their state. In Pennsylvania, we 
don’t have a photo ID requirement. We do want to make sure, 
though, that we can verify the identities of first-time voters. So we 
do have an ID requirement that includes not only photo identifica- 
tion, but also forms of non-photo identification, such as a recent 
bank statement, pay stub, utility bill that shows a person’s name 
and address. 

In other states, again, the issue has been debated at length, and 
the belief is that having the photo ID is a deterrent to fraud, and 
I respectfully just will comment that those states believe that that 
is in their best interest, and they believe that they have ways to 
mitigate the use of the requirement of the photo ID without 
disenfranchising voters. But again, I think that is a question that 
is best suited for those states that have that type of requirement. 
Pennsylvania is not one of them. 

Mr. Ellison. Mr. Lewis, you have a national purview on this. Do 
you have any views on this, particularly in some of the states that 
have these requirements? 
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Mr. Lewis. Well, obviously, this has been one of those raging bat- 
tles has gone on for 40 years in terms of elections. There are some 
who honestly feel that we should indeed have photo ID on every- 
one. And then there are those who say that by doing that, you real- 
ly end up disenfranchising folks. 

And there is no easy resolution to this. I will say to you, the 
states that have it — and I think we are at 11 or 12 that are actu- 
ally doing it — the ones that did it more recently than the ones that 
had it for a long time are our laboratory, and at this point so far, 
the allegations that it will slow down the process or cause adminis- 
trative problems for the process seem not to have proved out. 

On the other hand, it still doesn’t solve that age-old argument of 
whether or not it may or may not be unfair to certain elements of 
society. I think as long as the government of the states that do it 
actually make sure that they take care of paying for it, if they are 
going to order it, if they pay for it so that everybody who needs one 
has got one — then it seems to work okay. 

Mr. Ellison. My thought was that for the states that have those 
kinds of requirements — and again, I am on record as being very 
much those requirements — but for the states that have chosen to 
do that, I think it is important for them to do some public comment 
and notice so that people don’t arrive at the ballot box and not 
have the proper equipment, the ID. 

Mr. Lewis. I agree with you. You know, you don’t want folks 
showing up not knowing that they needed X, Y, Z in order to be 
able to vote. And yet at the same time, I am going to tell you one 
of the hardest things that we ever find in elections — as my col- 
leagues here will tell you — folks don’t show up ordinarily with their 
voter registration card. If they did, we would have a whole lot less 
likelihood of them being in the wrong place all the time. 

But the photo ID thing, at least so far — all I can tell you is just 
from what the experience has been so far — seems not to have been 
a major problem yet. That doesn’t mean it won’t be. 

Mr. Ellison. Except for in Indiana, there was the story about 
the 98-year-old nun who was turned away from the ballot box. And 
some of her colleagues were, too, and some of other folks were. Now 
it is true this is the first time it was implemented, and maybe it 
won’t be as bad at the general election. 

But I think it is important for the record to be clear, there were 
people who were turned away in Indiana who would be otherwise 
eligible voters. 

Mr. Lewis. What I think we are really confronted with is that 
first-time voters — inexperienced voters and first-time voters — and 
those are two distinct categories, because you have some that are 
occasional voters — because this is not a habit for them, they don’t 
know what to do in each instance. And particularly if they have 
changed residence of the state they were in. They are going to be 
the ones that we have the most difficult time explaining to folks, 
“yes, but you needed this in order to do this.” And so that is always 
an issue for us. 

It is one of the reasons that, I think you heard Secretary Cortes 
saying, in Pennsylvania he is pushing very hard to make sure that 
every voter knows what is expected of them before they get to the 
polls. And that is one of those things that we wish we had tons of 
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money so that we could advertise. My God, it would give us some 
great relief just not to see a presidential ad once in a while so that 
you could see an ad about the voting. You know? 

Mr. Ellison. What about — I mean, elections are public in na- 
ture. I mean, yes, I have often thought to myself that it might be 
a good public service announcement in some of these states to say, 
hey look, you know, this is what you need in order to vote. And 
again, you know, in Indiana and other states that have these re- 
quirements, my thought is, look: while I am against these require- 
ments, I think they are unnecessary and we shouldn’t have them, 
they are there. I realize that — there needs to be some sort of con- 
certed effort to let the public know. 

Particularly in an election like this, where you are going to have 
this enormous turnout, at least that is what folks are expecting, 
that we hadn’t had in the past. 

Mr. Lewis. What ordinarily happens — and I can’t say this in 
every instance, because I haven’t looked, obviously, at all 7,500 ju- 
risdictions — but what ordinarily happens is that the elections offi- 
cials are indeed, they are trying to tell you publicly in public news 
announcements, or they are mailing notices with the voter registra- 
tion card telling you where your polling place is, also what you 
need to have with you in order to vote. Sometimes that gets there, 
sometimes it doesn’t. Sometimes people read it, sometimes they 
don’t remember getting it. You know, this is where we are. 

We try to notify. But the truth of the matter is, is we don’t have 
the funds on the administration side, the election administration 
side, to do what would really be most effective, which is radio and 
television advertising to tell folks what they need. 

Mr. Ellison. Well, I will take that as something we need to start 
thinking about, Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

My next question, and it will be my last one, is: you know, one 
of the things that also I think is somewhat disturbing is that in 
the last election, there were a number of jurisdictions in which be- 
fore the election, people got flyers that were stating improper and 
actually inaccurate information that was, I think, designed to dis- 
courage them from voting. 

For example, in Milwaukee there was something, a flyer that had 
Milwaukee Black Voters League — ^you cannot vote unless you have, 
if you have any outstanding child support, if you have any unpaid 
parking tickets. And then of course, that was just Milwaukee. 
These flyers were found all over the country. And they were dif- 
ferent and tailored to the jurisdiction. 

You know, if a voter gets something like this, maybe they are one 
of these inexperienced voters Mr. Lewis is talking about. Maybe 
they can be taken in by something like this. Is there any kind of — 
do your states and your jurisdictions have hotlines where people 
can call to get that quick voting information? And if you find out 
there is this sort of voter suppression kind of thing going on, what 
can you do about it? 

Mr. Cortes. Congressman, I am happy to address that issue. 
NASS is releasing today our survey of all the states in terms of our 
preparedness, and that is one of the issues that we cover. And I 
am happy to report that 36 states have toll-free hotlines that they 
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utilize to report not only concerns that they may have, but to have 
questions answered, as well as to receive general voter information. 

There are also a number of groups, such as Common Cause and 
the League that have those hotlines available. And we encourage 
people to report and to contact the state election officials or county 
election officials for clarification. 

If I could, and in fairness to our colleagues in Indiana, Michigan, 
and Georgia that have the photo ID requirements, I just want the 
record to reflect that those states are making ID requirements cen- 
tral to their voter education and outreach so that it is taking place 
as we speak. 

Mr. Ellison. Thank you. 

Mr. Lewis. I think the real issue here is one of fairness, always. 
Fairness is what democracy is about. And any group or organiza- 
tion that seems to me to misdirect folks in terms of their rights as 
citizens of this country ought to be deplored everywhere. This is 
just not right. Voting has to be fair. And we cannot fear that folks 
who we don’t like or don’t agree with show up at the polls. If they 
are legitimate voters, they are entitled to be there, and we ought 
not to have anything that misdirects them. 

Mr. Farrell. In Ohio, the secretary of state’s office is working 
closely with the attorney general’s office. If there are situations 
that occur such as you describe, we would definitely want to work 
with them, see what the options were in terms of possible prosecu- 
tion. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much, Mr. Ellison. 

We are running under some time constraints, and we have seven 
witnesses on the next panel — but I know that Mr. Jordan has a re- 
quest for an additional question. And I would just ask my colleague 
if it is going to be really brief? The reason is we have got to get 
to the next panel as Members come back. 

Mr. Jordan. I thank the Chairman. The Chairman will maybe 
note that I was real close to my five limit and no one else was. But 
I will be real brief. 

Mr. Farrell, tell me the difference between the directive and ad- 
visory opinion. 

Mr. Farrell. A directive, from what I understand, carries the 
weight of law and must be followed by boards of elections. An advi- 
sory is pretty much just advising them of “here is what the law is.” 

Mr. Jordan. And I want to be clear. A directive prior to Sep- 
tember 12th doesn’t require notice and public comment? A directive 
after September 12th does, under Ohio law? 

Mr. Farrell. I am sorry, could you repeat that? 

Mr. Jordan. A directive issued prior to September 12th doesn’t 
require public notice, or notice and public comment? A directive 
issued after September 12th of this year — ^you know, close to the 
election — does require notice and public comment, is that true? 

Mr. Farrell. From my understanding, yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Jordan. So the directive on this overlapping voting was 
issued prior to the requirement that we have notice and public 
comment. 

Mr. Farrell. If there was indeed a directive issued prior to the 
12th, then yes, it would not require 
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Mr. Jordan. Have there been any directives issued by the sec- 
retary of state after September 12th up until today? 

Mr. Farrell. I am sorry, could you repeat that? 

Mr. Jordan. Have there been any directives issued after Sep- 
tember 12th through today, over the past 2 weeks? 

Mr. Farrell. Not that I am aware of 

Mr. Jordan. Have there been any advisory opinions issued in 
that same time frame? 

Mr. Farrell. I believe there have been one or two. 

Mr. Jordan. How come — do you know why the secretary of state 
would do an advisory opinion after September 12th and thereby — 
it seems to me a logical conclusion she is trying to avoid any 
chance for notice and public comment by issuing advisory opinions 
after that day. 

Mr. Farrell. I am assuming the reason the advisories were 
issued was in response to additional questions for advice boards 
had requested from our office. 

Mr. Jordan. Okay. 

Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. [Presiding.] Thank you. 

I believe, unless there are any other Members who are present, 
I think there are not, that concludes our first panel. And I thank 
our witnesses for being here. And I excuse the first panel. 

And want to welcome our second panel of witnesses and ask 
them to come forward. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Let me thank our second panel of wit- 
nesses, and given the size of the panel, I will introduce each mem- 
ber of the panel separately and then ask them to make their 5- 
minute statement. But there are a number of you. 

Our first witness will be Grace Chung Becker. 

Ms. Becker, welcome. 

Ms. Becker is the acting assistant attorney general in the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of Justice. Prior to her current 
position, she was the deputy assistant attorney general of the Civil 
Rights Division as a former prosecutor in the criminal division of 
the Justice Department. 

Are you prepared to proceed, Ms. Becker? 

You have to turn on your mic. If you are prepared to proceed, you 
have 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF GRACE CHUNG BECKER, ACTING ASSISTANT 

ATTORNEY GENERAL, CIVIL RIGHTS DIVISION, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE 

Ms. Becker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon. Chairman Davis, and other Members of the Sub- 
committee and the Committee. I am honored to appear here today 
to discuss the civil rights division’s plans for the 2008 general elec- 
tion. 

This is an unprecedented election year. As we have heard from 
the first panel, voters are registering in record numbers and record 
turnout is expected at the polls. Although the first panel witnesses 
and the constituencies they represent have the primary responsi- 
bility on Election Day for administering elections, there is an im- 
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portant role for the Justice Department to play, and we are pre- 
paring to do our part. 

I am fortunate to have a tremendously talented and hardworking 
team of about 40 attorneys and 40 non-attorneys in the voting sec- 
tion. I have asked them to vigorously enforce all of the voting stat- 
utes in the division based solely upon the facts and the law. I have 
echoed the words of Attorney General Mukasey and emphasized 
that politics has no role in our decision making in this election 
year. 

I know that Members of this Committee are particularly con- 
cerned about voter intimidation. The division takes a multifaceted 
approach to combating and preventing voter intimidation. First, we 
successfully brought lawsuits under section 2 of the Voting Rights 
Act that have included allegations of voter intimidation based on 
race, color, or membership in a language-minority group. 

We brought cases in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Boston, 
Florida and Mississippi. For example, we have addressed situations 
in which voters were subjected to hostile and discriminatory re- 
marks and unfounded and discriminatory challenges; that they 
have had their ballot choices improperly influenced, coerced or 
changed; that entrances were blocked to polling places; that at- 
tempts were made to prohibit eligible voters from voting; that vot- 
ers were challenged on the basis of race, and that they were sub- 
jected to hostile treatment. 

Another way to prevent voter intimidation is to empower vulner- 
able voters. For example, we brought 10 of the 12 cases ever 
brought under section 208 of the Voting Rights Act to ensure that 
voters have the assistor of their choice in the voting booth. In addi- 
tion, we brought 29 cases under the language minority provisions 
of that act. Translated voting materials and bilingual poll workers 
empower nationalized American citizen voters and can prevent in- 
timidation from occurring at the polls. 

Third, the division’s election monitoring program also helps to 
ensure that voters are not intimidated. So far during calendar year 
2008, we have sent 397 Federal observers and 158 department per- 
sonnel to monitor 51 elections in 47 jurisdictions in 17 states. On 
November 4, hundreds of Federal Government employees will be 
deployed in counties, cities and towns across the country. 

The department will have a toll-free hotline with interpretation 
services. We will have a fax number and internet-based mechanism 
for reporting problems. As part of our pre-election outreach efforts, 
we have heard concerns over the longstanding practice of using 
small numbers of criminal prosecutors as monitors on Election 
Day. And while we have not heard of any actual intimidation re- 
sulting from this practice and have never received complaints from 
voters about it, we nevertheless take these concerns very seriously. 
Therefore, out of an abundance of caution, I have determined that 
no criminal prosecutors will be used as monitors on Election Day. 

I know that the Committee has also been concerned about voter 
ID laws. And while the Supreme Court has decided that Indiana’s 
voter identification law is constitutional on its face, it is important 
to emphasize that the court also held, consistently with the depart- 
ment’s position, that individuals can sue if a voter ID law is ap- 
plied to them in an unconstitutional manner. 
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In addition, the Civil Rights Division is prepared to take action 
if an ID law or any voting law is being enforced in a discriminatory 
manner. For example, this summer we filed and favorably settled 
a Voting Rights Act section 2 case in Penns Grove, New Jersey, 
that included allegations that Hispanic voters were required to 
show more identification than White voters. And this is even 
though the state law did not require any voter identification. 

In conclusion, the department stands ready to take any appro- 
priate law enforcement action, whether civil or criminal, in re- 
sponse to voter intimidation that implicates the statutes that we 
enforce. We remain committed to vigorously enforcing all of our 
statutes where warranted by the facts and the law. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Becker follows:] 
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Good morning Chairman Conyers, Ranking Member Smith, Chairwoman Lofgren, 
Ranking Member McCarthy and Members of the Judiciary and House Administration 
Committees. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you this afternoon to discuss the role 
of the Civil Rights Division in preparing for the 200S General Election. 

For many reasons, this is an unprecedented election year. Voters arc registering in record 
numbers in states across the nation and record numbers of voters are expected at the polls this 
November The Civil Rights Division is not only aware of the challenges facing the states — 
which have primary responsibility for conducting elections — during this voting season, but has 
been actively engaging with local and state governments, as well as civil rights organizations, 
doing everything within our authority to ensure that this election is fair and run as smoothly as 
possible. 

Over the past several months, representatives of the Justice Department have frequently 
met with members of Congress, including this Committee’s staff, with members of civil rights 
groups, and state and local governments, to discuss concerns and questions about the upcoming 
election and to address the Civil Rights Division’s efforts in preparing for this election cycle. T 
have met with dozens of civil rights organizations as well as the National Association of 
Secretaries of States, the National Association of Attorneys General, the National Conference of 
State Legislators and the National Governors’ Association to address concerns and answer 
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questions regarding the Justice Department's role in the upcoming elections. The Department 
remains committed, in both words and action, to ensuring that we effectively implement the.se 
responsibilities not only during this election year but for future elections as well. 

The right to vote is the foundation of our democratic system of government. The 
Department strongly supported the Voting Rights Act Rcauthorization and Amendments Act of 
2006, named for three heroines of the Civil Rights movement, Fannie Lou Hamer, Rosa Parks, 
and Coretta Scott King, The Department currently is vigorously defending the statute’s 
constitutionality in federal court. On May 30, 2008, a three-judge district court panel in the 
District of Columbia unanimously upheld the constitutionality of the statute. See Northwest 
Austin Municipal Utility District No. I v. Mukasey, No. 06-1384 (D.D.C. May 30, 2008). The 
Department is pleased that the three-judge district court agreed with our position in upholding 
the constitutionality of the reauthorization of the Voting Rights Act. The plaintiffs notice of 
appeal to the Supreme Court was filed on July 8, and itsjurisdictional statement was filed on 
September 9. We will continue to vigorously enforce all the provisions of federal law. 


I. Legal Authority of the Civil Rights Division 

Under our nation’s federal system of government, the primary responsibility for the 
method and manner of elections lies with the States, Article I, Section 2, providing for the 
election of the House of Representatives, specifies that “Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors for the most numerous Branch of the State Legislature.” 

The Seventeenth Amendment to the Constitution adopted this same language with respect to the 
popular election of Senators. Article I, Section 4, Clause 1 of the Constitution states, “The 
Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof.” However, Article !, Section 4, Clause 2 
goes on to provide: “[B]ut the Congress may at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations” with respect to federal elections. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
likewise authorize congressional action in the elections sphere. The import of the foregoing 
constitutional provisions is clear: States have the power to determine the qualification of voters 
subject to various constitutional limits (most notably those imposed by the Fifteenth, Nineteenth 
and Twenty-Fourth Amendments to the Constitution, prohibiting the States from discriminating 
based on race or sex and imposing poll taxes), and also to establish election procedures except 
where Congress exercises its authority to legislate with respect to voting procedures. 

The Civil Rights Division is responsible for enforcing several federal laws that protect 
voting rights, and 1 will discuss the Division's work under each of those laws. These laws 
include, among others, the Voting Rights Act of 1965 and subsequent amendments thereto, the 
National Voter Regi.stration Act of 1993 (Motor Voter or NVRA), the Help America Vote Act of 
2002 (HAVA), and the Uniformed and Overseas Citizen Absentee Voting Act of 1986 
(UOCAVA). The Voting Section of the Civil Rights Division enforces the civil provisions of 
these laws. The Voting Section is committed to enforcing vigorously each of the statutes within 
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its jurisdiction. The 18 new lawsuits we filed in calendar year 2006 is double the average 
number of lawsuits filed annually in the preceding 30 years. 

In 2006, the President signed the Voting Rights Act Reauthorization and Amendments 
Act of 2006, which renewed for another 25 years certain provisions of the Act that had been set 
to expire. The Voting Rights Act has proven to be one of the most successful pieces of civil 
rights legislation ever enacted. We will continue to work to ensure that all citizens have equal 
access to the polls. 

Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act prohibits intentional, purposeful racial discrimination 
in voting as well as conduct with a racially discriminatory effect. Although most commonly 
used to address issues of minority vote dilution. Section 2 also has been the basis for other types 
of legal relief Involving voter registration and election day practices, including: the use of dual 
(state and municipal) voter registration systems, the refusal to recruit or hire minority poll 
workers, the intentional targeting of voters for challenges based on their race or ethnicity, 
misconduct by poll officials favoring candidates of a particular race, changes in candidate 
residency requirements intended to disqualify minority candidates, and actions and failures to act 
resulting in the denial of equal access to the political process for language minority voters, in the 
form of hostile poll workers and refusal lo permit bilingual assistance. 

In 2006, the Division’s Voting Section filed and resolved a lawsuit under Section 2 
against Long County, Georgia, for improper challenges to Hispanic-American voters - including 
at least three United States citizens on active duty with the United States Army - based on their 
perceived race and ethnicity. The Voting Section also filed a Section 2 lawsuit in Ohio in 2006 
that challenged the City of Euclid, Ohio’s mixed ai-large/ward method of electing its city council 
on the basis that it unlawfully diluted the voting strength of African-American voters. Although 
African-Americans comprise nearly 30 percent of the city’s electorate, and there have been eight 
recent African-American candidates for the Euclid City Council, not a single African-American 
candidate has ever been elected to the nine-member city council or to any other city office. In 
August 2007, the court ruled that the city’s method of electing its city council violated the 
Voting Rights Act. In March 2008, the first election was held under a court-ordered remedial 
voting plan, and the first African-American was elected to the Euclid City Council from a 
majority-black voting district. Also among our successes under Section 2 is the Division’s 
lawsuit against Osceola County, Florida, where we brought a challenge to the county’s at-large 
election system. In October 2006, we prevailed at trial. The court held that the at-large election 
system violated the rights of Hispanic voters under Section 2 and ordered the county to abandon 
it. In December 2006, the court adopted the remedial election system proposed by the United 
States and ordered a special election under that election plan that took place in April 2007. In 
that election a Hispanic representative was elected from a majority-Hispanic voting district to the 
Osceola County Commission. Further, in April 2008, the Voting Section filed and resolved 
another suit challenging a district voting plan for the Osceola Board of Education on the grounds 
that those districts, that were all majority-Anglo, diluted Hispanic voting strength, Just two 
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weeks ago, voters elected the first Hispanic school board member in Osceola County’s history 
under the single member district system adopted pursuant to our settlement. 

In March 2008, the Division filed and resolved a lawsuit under Section 2 that challenged 
the at-large method of election for the Georgetown County, South Carolina Board of Education 
on the grounds that the use of at-large voting there diluted Africa-Amcrican voting strength. In 
that county black citizens constitute approximately onc-third of the voting-age population, but at 
the time of the filing of this suit the nine-member local school board was all-white. The remedial 
plan in the ease provides for the use of three majority-black districts in ftiture school board 
elections. 

The United States filed a complaint on December 15, 2006, alleging that Port Chester, 
New York’s at-large system of electing its governing Board of Trustees diluted the voting 
strength of Port Chester’s Hispanic citizens, in violation of Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. On March 2, 2007, after an evidentiaiy hearing, the court enjoined the March 20 elections, 
holding that the United States was likely to succeed on its claim. On Januaiy 1 7, 2008, the court 
ruled that the at-large system of election used by Port Chester to elect its ttustees violates the 
Voting Rights Act because it denies Hispanics an equal opportunity to participate in the political 
process. The court ordered the parties to file proposed remedial plans by Februaiy 7, 2008. At 
present, the court has not ruled on the remedial issues in Port Chester. According to the evidence 
adduced at trial, and as cited in the court’s opinion, the 2000 census shows that almost half of 
Port Chester’s residents, and 22 percent of Port Chester’s citizens of voting age, were Hispanic. 
By July 2006, the number of Hispanic citizens of voting age had increased to about 28 percent. 
Despite these figures, no Hispanic has ever been elected to Port Chester’s municipal legislature, 
the six-member Board of Trustees. Indeed, no Hispanic has ever been elected to any public 
office in Port Chester, despite the fact that Hispanic candidates have run for office six times - 
twice for the Board of Trustees and four times for the Port Chester Board of Education, which 
manages a school system that is overwhelmingly Hispanic. 

Also in 2007, in Fremont County, Wyoming, the Division successfully defended the 
constitutionality of Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act, for the fourth time in this Administration. 
In addition, the Division filed and resolved a claim under Section 2 involving discrimination 
against Hispanic voters at the polls in Philadelphia, In addition, the Voting Section obtained 
additional relief in an earlier Section 2 suit on behalf of Native American voters in Cibola 
County, New Mexico. The actions against Philadelphia and Cibola County arc noteworthy 
because both involve claims not only under the Voting Rights Act but also under HAVA and the 
NVRA. In Cibola County, which initially involved claims under Sections 2 and 203, the Division 
brought additional claims after the County failed to process voter registration applications of 
Laguna Pueblo and other Native American voters, removed Native American voters from the 
rolls without the notice required by the NVRA, and failed to provide provisional ballots to 
Native American voters in violation of HAVA. In Philadelphia, the Division added to our 
original Section 203 and 208 claims additional counts under Sections 2 and 4(e) of the Act to 
protect Hispanic voters, a count under the NVRA pursuant to which the City has agreed to 
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remove from ihe rolls Ihe names of numerous ineligible voters, including those who are deceased 
or have moved, and two counts under HAVA - to assure that accessible machines are available 
to voters with disabilities and that required signs at the polls also are posted in Spanish. The 
Division continues to monitor Philadelphians compliance with the settlement agreement reached 
with that City, and attorneys from the Division monitored the presidential primary in 
Philadelphia in April 2008. In 2007, the Section litigated a case in Mississippi under Sections 2 
and 11(b) of the Voting Rights Act. On June 29, 2007, U.S. Senior District Judge Tom S. Lee 
found the defendants in United Stales v. Ike Broy.’n et al. (S.D. Miss.) liable for violating the 
Voting Rights Act by discriminating against white voters and white candidates. This case marked 
the first time that the Division had ever filed a case under the Voting Rights Act alleging that 
whites had been the victims of racial discrimination In the voting area. 

In the Department's most recent action pursuant to Section 2, the Division on July 28, 
2008 simultaneously filed a complaint and proposed consent decree against Salem County and 
the Borough of Penns Grove, New Jersey alleging that the parties violated the Voting Rights Act 
against Latino voters with hostile and disparate treatment, attempts to intimidate, lack of 
Spanish- language materials and the denial of the right to receive assistance from their assisior of 
their choice. The allegations include claims that the county has never translated the actual ballot 
into Spanish in any election held in Penns Grove, and numerous voters of Puerto Rican descent 
who cannot understand the ballot in English have been unable to fully exercise their voting 
rights. On August 25, the court entered the consent decree. 

The Division will continue to closely investigate claims of voter discrimination and 
vigorously pursue actions on behalf of all Americans wherever violations of federal law are 
found. 


In recent years, the Division has broken records with regard to enforcement of Section 
208 of the Voting Rights Act. Section 208 assures all voters who need assistance in marking 
their ballots the right to choose a person they trust to provide that assistance. Voters may choose 
any person other than an agent of their employer or union to assist them in the voting booth. 
During the past six years, we have brought lOofthe 12 such claims brought by the Department 
since Section 208 was enacted twenty-five years ago, including the first case ever under the 
Voting Rights Act to protect the rights of Haitian Americans. 

During the past seven years, the Civil Rights Division has brought more cases under the 
minority language provisions than in all other years combined since 1965, Our commitment lo 
enforcing the language minority requirements of the Voting Rights Act, reauthorized by 
Congress in 2006, remains strong, with fourteen lawsuits filed since 2006. In September 2007, 
we settled the first lawsuit filed under Section 203 on behalf of Korean Americans in the City of 
Walnut, California. Specifically, we have successfully litigated over 60 percent of all the 
Department’s language minority cases in the history of the Voting Rights Act. These cases 
include the first Voting Rights Act cases in history on behalf of Filipino, Korean, and 
Vietnamese Americans. 
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Our cases on behalf of language minority voters have made a remarkable difference in 
the accessibility of the election process to those voters. As a result of our lawsuit, Boston now 
employs five times more bilingual poll workers than before. As a result of our lawsuit, San 
Diego added over 1,000 bilingual poll workers, and Hispanic voter registration increased by over 
20 percent between our settlement in July 2004 and the November 2004 general election. There 
was a similar increase among Filipino voters, and Vietnamese voter registration rose 37 percent. 
Our lawsuits also spur voluntary compliance: after the San Diego lawsuit, Los Angeles County 
added over 2,200 bilingual poll workers, an increase of over 62 percent. In many cases, 
violations of Section 203 are accompanied by such overt discrimination by poll workers that 
Section 2 claims could have been brought as well. However, we have been able to obtain 
complete and comprehensive relief through our litigation and remedies under Section 203 
without the added expense and delay of a Section 2 claim. 

Earlier this week, the Justice Department reached a settlement agreement with the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts resolving allegations that Massachusetts violated Section 4(e) 
of the Voting Rights Act, which requires jurisdictions to provide election materials, including 
ballots, in the required minority language for voters who are limited-Hnglish proficient (LEP) 
and who were educated in an American school in which the predominant classroom language 
was not English. The Department alleged that the Commonwealth violated the VRA by failing 
to provide translated ballots and other election materials in Spanish for state and federal 
elections, thereby violating the voting rights of LEP Puerto Rican voters in the City of 
Worcester, Mass. The City of Worcester has provided election materials in Spanish, in 
compliance with the law, during municipal elections since 200 1 . Under the settlement 
agreement, whenever Massachusetts provides the City of Worcester with election materials, 
including ballots, sample ballots and voting instructions, the Commonwealth is required to 
provide those materials in both Spanish and English to accommodate its voting population, 

In 2006, the Voting Section processed the largest number of Section 5 submissions in its 
history. The Division has interposed eight objections to submissions pursuant to Section 5 since 
January 2006, in Georgia, Texas, Alabama, North Carolina. South Dakota, and Michigan, and in 
2006 filed a Section 5 enforcement action. Additionally, the Division filed an amicus brief in a 
Mississippi Section 5 case in 2007. The Division also consented to six actions (note the 6^^ is 
filed, hut not entered by the court yet) since 2006 brought by jurisdictions that satisfied the 
statutory requirements for obtaining a release, or ‘‘bailout,” from Section 5 coverage. 

The Division also has made a major technological advance in Section 5 with our new e- 
Submission program. Now, state and local officials can make Section 5 submissions on-line. 

This will make it easier for jurisdictions to comply, encourage complete submissions, ease our 
processing of submissions, and allow the Voting Section staff more time to study the changes 
and identify those that may be discriminatory. 
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The Division has continued to work diligently to protect the voting rights of our nation’s 
military and overseas citizens. The Division has enforcement responsibility for UOCAVA, 
which ensures that overseas citizens and members ofthe military, and their spouses and 
dependents, are able to request, receive, and cast a ballot for federal offices in a timely manner. 
Just since January 2008, we have taken legal action in two States to resolve UOCAVA violations 
for the February 5 federal primary elections. In Illinois, we participated as amicus curiae in a 
case to ensure the State adequately ensured the voting opportunities for UOCAVA voters under 
their truncated 2008 special election calendar. In Tennessee, a court on January 30 approved a 
consent decree with Tennessee to resolve our complaint filed over the late mailing of overseas 
ballots in that state. In calendar year 2006, we filed successful UOCAVA suits in Alabama, 
Connecticut, and North Carolina and reached a voluntary legislative solution without the need 
for litigation in South Carolina. In Alabama and North Carolina, we obtained relief for military 
and overseas voters in the form of State legislation. We also obtained permanent relief in the 
form of legislation in Pennsylvania to resolve our 2004 suit, and we worked with Mississippi to 
address a structural issue affecting UOCAVA voters’ ability to vote in special elections. Last 
month, I co-signed (with the Department of Defense) letters to all the chief state election officials 
reminding them of their UOCAVA responsibilities and urging vigilance in ensuring that overseas 
voters will not be disenfranchised. The Civil Rights Division will continue to make every effort 
to ensure that our citizens abroad and the brave men and women of our military are afforded a 
full opportunity to participate in federal elections. 

Since 2001, the Voting Section has filed 10 suits alleging violations of the National Voter 
Registration Act (NVRA). Since 2006, wc filed lawsuits containing NVRA claims in Indiana, 
Maine, New Jersey, Philadelphia, and Cibola County, New Mexico. Every one of these suits was 
resolved by agreed orders. In May 2008, the Voting Section entered into a settlement agreement 
with Arizona regarding that State’s compliance with Section 7 of the NVRA, which requires 
clients of public assistance agencies to be provided the opportunity to register to vote. The 
Division is presently involved in litigation under Section 7 with the Stale of New York over 
allegations that it failed to offer voter registration opportunities at offices serving disabled 
students at its public universities and colleges. 

Aside from law'suits, wc actively investigate the practices of jurisdictions to see whether 
they are complying with federal law. In the past year, we sent letters to a dozen states inquiring 
about their list maintenance practices when we learned that there appeared to be significant 
imbalances between their numbers of registered voters and their citizen populations. Last year, 
we sent letters to 1 8 states inquiring about their practices and procedures regarding the provision 
of voter registration opportunities at state offices that provide public assistance, disability, and 
other services. Investigations in some of these states arc ongoing. 

With January 1, 2006, came the first year of full, nationwide implementation of the 
database and accessible voting machine requirements of HAVA. HAVA requires that each State 
and territory have a statewide computerized voter registration database in place for federal 
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elections, and that the voting systems used in federal elections, among other requirements, 
provide accessible voting for persons with disabilities in each polling place in the nation. 

The Division worked hard to help States prepare to meet HAVA’s requirements, through 
speeches and mailings to election officials, responses to requests for our views on various issues, 
and maintaining a detailed website on HAVA issues as well as cooperative discussions with 
States aimed at achieving voluntary compliance. A significant example of the success of the 
Division's cooperative approach in working with States on HAVA compliance came in 
Califoniia. Prior to the 2006 deadline, the Voting Section reached an important memorandum of 
agreement with California regarding its badly stalled database implementation. California’s 
newly appointed Secretary of State sought the Division’s help to work cooperatively on a 
solution, and the Division put significant time and resources into working with the State to craft 
a workable agreement providing for both interim and permanent solutions. The agreement has 
served as a model for other States in their database compliance efforts. 

Where cooperative efforts prove unsuccessful, the Division enforces HAVA through 
litigation. Since January 2006, the Division filed lawsuits against the States of New York, 
Alabama, Maine, and New Jersey. In New York and Maine, the States had failed to make 
significant progress on both the accessible voting equipment and the statewide databases. In 
Alabama and New Jersey, the States had not yet implemented HAVA-compliant statewide 
databases for voter registration. The Division ultimately obtained a favorable judgment and 
remedial order in Alabama, a preliminary injunction and the entry of a remedial order in New 
York, and favorable consent decrees in Maine and New Jersey. The Division recently won a 
motion for further relief against New York for failure to achieve full compliance with H.'kVA’s 
voting system requirements, and the court there has entered a supplemental remedial order to 
cure the continuing violations. In addition, we filed HAVA claims against Cralveston County, 
Texas, for failing to provide provisional ballots to individuals eligible to vote, post required 
voting information at polling places, and provide adequate instructions for mail-in registrants and 
first time voters. Similar HAVA litigation was has been filed and resolved against Boliver 
County, Mississippi. We also filed HAVA claims against an Arizona locality for its failure to 
follow the voter information posting requirements of the Act, and our recent lawsuits in Cibola 
County, New Mexico, and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, discussed above, also included HAVA 
claims to protect Native American and voters with disabilities, respectively. The Division also 
has defended three challenges to HAVA in a private suit involving the HAVA accessible 
machine requirement. A separate Pennsylvania State court judgment barring the use of accessible 
machines was overturned after the Division gave formal notice of its intent to file a federal 
lawsuit. 

A major component of the Division’s work to protect voting rights is its election monitoring 
program, which is among the most effective means of ensuring that federal voting rights are 
respected on election day. The Justice Department deploys hundreds of personnel to monitor 
elections across the country. Thus far during calendar year 2008, 397 federal observers and 158 
Department personnel have been sent to monitor 5 1 elections in 47 jurisdictions in 1 7 states. For 
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Mr. Davis of Alabama. Thank you, Ms. Becker. 

The second witness today on this panel is Paul Hancock, who is 
a veteran voting rights litigator. He was one of the litigators in 
Bush V. Gore at the Florida Supreme Court and U.S. Supreme 
Court level, and previously attained the highest-ranking career 
civil service position in the Civil Rights Division of the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. Hancock? You have 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF PAUL F. HANCOCK, PARTNER, KIRKPATRICK 
AND LOCKHART PRESTON GATES AND ELLIS, LLP 

Mr. Hancock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I address this issue as a Department of Justice official. I have 
worked on complying with the Voting Rights Act as the attorney 
general for the state of Florida. And I was involved in one of the 
most contentious voting rights cases in the history of our country. 

I think the overall theme that I would like to state to you today 
is that presidential elections are not re-run. So when we talk about 
preparing for this election, what we need to do is have a procedure 
in place, a program in place, for identifying the problems before the 
day of the election and correcting those problems before the day of 
the election, or at least promptly as the election is taking place. 

That differentiates this election from any other election that is 
conducted. The voting rights section, the voting section of the Civil 
Rights Division, also often has had Federal observers in place de- 
signed to monitor the election, decide whether problems existed, 
and worked to correct those problems later. That doesn’t work in 
a presidential election. The problems need to be identified and cor- 
rected before the election is held. 

The only legal authority for the Department of Justice to observe 
the election process at the polling place arises from Voting Rights 
Act. And the sole legal basis provided by the Voting Rights Act for 
Department of Justice officials or Federal observers to enter the 
polls to observe the process is if the department believes, has a rea- 
soned basis for believing that there may be denial or abridgement 
of the right to vote on account of race, color, or in contravention 
of the language minority guarantees of the Voting Rights Act. That 
is the only reason for being there. 

The Voting Rights Act was passed after a really sorry history in 
our country of voter intimidation and suppression directed at 
Blacks. And it was directed under the color of law by law enforce- 
ment officials and by state government officials. 

We have come a long way since then. The candidates prove that 
in this election. But the act has been in effect for only 43 years. 
Many Americans who will turn up to vote at this election — many 
of them who have been away for many years — have lived through 
the suppression and intimidation that was effectuated under color 
of law. 

But the department is under — must apply a difficult balance 
here of having, monitoring to make sure that there is not a denial 
or abridgement of the right to vote on account of race, color or lan- 
guage minority status — at the same time making sure that law en- 
forcement isn’t used in a way that will have a countervailing effect 
of intimidating people from voting. 
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I am pleased with what Ms. Becker said a minute ago, that 
criminal prosecutors aren’t being used to monitor the election proc- 
ess this year. Because that reflects the consideration that needs to 
be given to the problems that might arise at this election. 

We likely, as we said, we will likely have the largest turnout and 
certainly the largest Black turnout in the history of our country. 
And we can expect that there will be confusion on the polls on the 
day of the election. And I suggest that preparations be made to 
avoid that. 

And I would like to just take some disagreement with what Mr. 
Lewis said in the first panel. And that is, I believe that election 
officials do have a responsibility to direct voters to the right polling 
place. And that is important in the context of the way the HAVA 
provisional ballot law has been implemented by the state. Let me 
just take a minute to explain that. 

When Florida enacted its election reform legislation after the 
2000 problems, a provisional ballot provision was in that election 
reform legislation. And the Florida law, like the law of many 
states, provided that a provisional ballot would be counted as a 
valid vote not — it wasn’t to be counted merely because a person 
was properly registered to vote. It was only to be counted if the 
person was properly registered and actually appeared at the proper 
precinct. So if the voter was supposed to be at this table and went 
to that table, and they are given a provisional ballot, that ballot 
isn’t counted in Florida. And it isn’t counted in many other states. 

Thus, the Department of Justice was very concerned about that 
provision of Florida law and the course of the section 5 review proc- 
ess, and granted section 5 pre-clearance only on the condition that 
election officials would, before they gave a provisional ballot to any 
voter, would first look up the proper precinct for the voter and di- 
rect that voter to the proper precinct before they gave them a pro- 
visional ballot. 

I suggest to you that in many states — and it is not uniform — but 
in many states, including Florida, provisional ballots are an illu- 
sory promise. They most often aren’t counted. They most often 
aren’t valid votes. And the reason most frequently those are not 
valid votes is the person is just voting at the wrong table. They 
showed up at the wrong schoolhouse. 

HAVA now requires that state officials maintain a master list of 
registered voters, and there should be no issue with election offi- 
cials, before giving the provisional ballot, first direct voters to the 
proper precinct. Discrimination under the Voting Rights Act — and 
let me just emphasize that — provisional balloting is an illusory 
promise. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Let me also ask you to wrap up quickly, 
Mr. Hancock, as we have so many panelists. You are over your 
time limit. 

Mr. Hancock. Sure. I will stop and leave it for questioning. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hancock follows:] 
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I am honored to participate in this Joint Oversight Hearing before the Subcommittees to review 
the plans of the Civil Rights Division’s Voting Section in preparation for the 2008 Presidential 
election. 

I was fortunate to serve as the director of the litigation program in the Voting Section of the Civil 
Rights Division for more than ten years. In my final position in the Department, as Acting 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General for Civil Rights, I supervised the work of the Voting Section. 

I also experienced both enforcement of, and compliance with, the voting rights laws of our 
country from a state perspective. After leaving the Department in 1997, I served as Deputy 
Attorney General for the State of Florida. We endured tumultuous issues in Florida with the 
Presidential election in 2000. Based on that experience, however, we were the first state to enact 
meaningful voting rights reforms that, in many respects, became a model for the federal Help 
America Vote Act of 2002 (HAVA). My role in Florida included handling the litigation that 
ensued in 2000. I directed the State’s compliance with Section 5, compliance with the National 
Voter Registration Act of 1 993 (NVRA), and coordination with the Department of Justice over 
election monitoring. 

States have the primary authority for conducting and monitoring elections. The heart of the 
Department’s authority to monitor elections arises from the Voting Rights Act of 1965, which 
has been amended and extended several times, most recently with the reauthorization and 
amendments enacted in 2006. The Voting Rights Act was an aggressive response to egregious 
conduct designed to prevent Black citizens in many areas of our country from participating in the 
electoral process. It later was amended to address other issues and protect other minority groups, 
but the design of the original Act was to address race discrimination. The remedial provisions, 
including the preclearance requirements of Section 5, and the examiner and election observer 
provisions of Section 6 and 8, were a major intrusion on states’ rights that were justified only 
because of the severe discrimination that led to the enactment. 

It is important to emphasize that the sole legal authority for the Department to enter polling 
places to observe the electoral process arises from the Voting Rights Act, and that authority may 
be exercised only if the Department has reason to believe that there may be a denial or 
abridgement of the right to vote on account of race or color or in contravention of the 
protections afforded to langnage minority groups. 

The Voting Rights Act is recognized as the most successful civil rights law enacted by Congress. 
It led to immediate changes in southern states with dramatic increases in registration of Black 
citizens. Continued enforcement made the right to vote more meaningful with the development 
of standards to ensure that votes are properly tabulated and that election structures do not deny 
minority groups a fair opportunity to participate in the political process and elect candidates of 
their choice to office. 

The change has been remarkable. State governments, which originally were the target of the 
Act’s remedial provisions, now embrace the Act and are major contributors to the protection of 
the right to vote. At the same time, the battle for equality is not complete, as recognized by the 
2006 enactment. In some respects, the issues facing enforcement officials may have changed. 
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but the structure for addressing the issues remains intact and can be used to continue to effectuate 
meaningful reform. 

The egregious problems that led to the Voting Rights Act are not ancient history. The Act has 
been in place for only 43 years. Many thousands of Black Americans who will appear at the 
polls this fall lived through the open suppression and intimidation (and even murders of family 
and friends) merely because they wanted to vote. That suppression and intimidation was carried 
out under the color of law, often by law enforcement officials. Even younger Black voters know 
of the treatment that their elder relatives received. 

All of us react to statements and actions in the context of our ovra life experiences, and it is 
understandable that Black citizens might react differently to voting related conduct by state and 
federal officials than would others who have not shared their life experiences. For example, on 
election day in 2000, law enforcement officers in North Florida set up a driver’s license check 
point in the vicinity of a precinct with a large Black population. The officers may not even have 
known it was election day, but the conduct caused and spread great fear in the Black community 
that Blacks were being targeted by law enforcement because they desired to vote. Close 
coordination between the Civil Rights Division and the Florida Attorney General’s office led to a 
prompt termination of the police checkpoint. Unfortunately, we cannot say that we were able to 
respond promptly enough to prevent people from returning home out of fear without casting a 
ballot.’ 

Discrimination can be effectuated in subtle ways. For example, a lack of effort to inform newly 
registered minority voters as to where they should go to vote can preclude them from 
participation. The problem is exacerbated by the provisional ballot standards of the Help 
America Vote Act, by which states can require voters to appear at the proper precinct, even to 
vote for president. When Florida sought Section 5 preclearance of its election reform legislation 
following the 2000 election, the Department granted preclearance only on the condition that a 
provisional ballot would not be offered until the voter had been advised of his or her proper 
precinct and given an opportunity to cast a valid ballot. 

As we approach the 2008 Presidential election, the success of the Voting Rights Act is even 
more obvious. For the first time in the Nation’s history, a Black person is the Presidential 
nominee of one of the two major political parties. Such a result was unthinkable as of 1965. The 
other major party has nominated a woman for the position of Vice President. Although the 
Voting Rights Act was not designed to address gender discrimination, the Act’s success in 
tearing dotvn barriers to fair electoral participation obviously contributed to the historically 
remarkable choice presented to voters this year. 


' As another example, an older Black American reading an advertisement for housing that 
describes a neighborhood as “restrictive” might have a different reaction than a White person, or 
even a younger Black person. That is because older Black Americans lived through the time 
when the word “restrictive” commonly was used to convey the message that Blacks were not 
welcomed. 
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But this achievement also may prove to be the greatest test yet of the Act’s ability to address the 
remaining discrimination in voting, as well as the resolve and ability of the Department of Justice 
to ensure a fair and non-discriminatory election. 

It reasonably can be expected that the 2008 Presidential election will cause the largest turnout of 
Black voters in the Nation’s history. Many of these voters will be elderly, or voting for the first 
time, or voting after an extended absence from the political process, or otherwise unfamiliar with 
the voting process. 

Of course, such voters will be free to vote for the candidate of their choice. But prognosticators 
likely will project that an overwhelming majority will support the Black candidate. It is quite 
common in elections for some persons to attempt to dissuade other persons fi-om voting if it 
seems likely that they will support an opposing candidate. The present circumstances, however, 
make Black voters particularly susceptible to voter suppression efforts this year. The mere color 
of their skin might provide the standard for suppression targeting. 

Persons seeking to suppress the vote of Blacks may claim that they are motivated by partisan 
politics rather than any racial animus, and that may be true. But racial animus is not a necessary 
element of a violation of the Voting Rights Act. The crucial issue is whether persons are 
targeted “on account of race or color.” This election presents serious risk that prospective voters 
may be targeted for suppression “on account of race or color” which, in turn, raises grave 
concerns under the Voting Rights Act.^ 

It may be difficult to predict what schemes will be attempted this year, but the role of the 
Department is to carefully study the issues and prepare to address whatever arises. The goal 
should be to resolve problems prior to election day. An enduring lesson from the 2000 election 
in Florida is that equal protection violations are much more difficult to repair in a Presidential 
election than in any other type of election, and may, in some circumstances, be irreparable. 
Presidential elections simply are not re-run, even if significant problems are identified. 
Thus, the challenge is to prevent the violations from even occurring. 

The career women and men of the Voting Section are very familiar with preparation for the 
monitoring of elections, and 1 am confident that they will carry out their duties in a professional 
and thoughtful manner. I offer the following thoughts as to what might be particularly important 
this year. 


^ A lawsuit recently filed in federal court in Michigan alleges a scheme to challenge the voting 
qualifications of persons who have faced a home foreclosure. Duane Maletski et al. v. Macomb 
County Republican Party, Case No. 3:2008cvl3982 (E.D. Mich). It is alleged that the 
foreclosure victims are targeted out of a belief that they likely will vote for an opposing 
candidate. The legal claim rests on constitutional principles rather than the Voting Rights Act. 
But a September 1 8, 2008 letter from twenty-three members of Congress to the Attorney General 
describes the racial composition of the group of persons who have been subject to foreclosure, 
thus suggesting that race may be a basis for predicting the candidate for whom the foreclosure 
victims would vote. This type of proof invokes the protections of the Voting Rights Act. Again, 
racial animus is not a necessary element of such a claim. 
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The key to the avoidance of problems is study, analysis and investigations well in 
advance of the election. Again, a Presidential election presents unique remedial 
issues and thus the focus should be on problem-avoidance, rather than merely 
Department presence to evaluate problems arising on election day. Potential 
problems must be identified and resolved prior to election day. 

Coordination with state and local election officials, as well as state attorneys 
general and minority community representatives, is important. 

The Section 5 program, as well as HAVA and NVRA enforcement, are important 
contributors to fair elections. Problems often arise as a result of changes in 
polling places, or simply because voters do not know where to vote. Through 
Section 5 enforcement and coordination with election officials in all states, the 
Department can evaluate whether voters have been informed properly as to where 
to vote. HAVA and NVRA enforcement can ensure proper registration 
opportunities as well as the maintenance of accurate voter roles. Ballot layouts 
should be reviewed carefully to avoid a discriminatory effect. 

In this regard, the Department should not rely merely on the opportunity of a 
voter to cast a provisional ballot. Provisional balloting has proven to be an 
illusory promise for many voters since states may provide that the vote will be 
counted only if the voter was properly registered and complied with all other 
requirements. A voter may be registered properly, but simply appeared at the 
wrong precinct to vote; thus the vote may not be counted. It is important for 
election officials to take effective efforts to tell voters where they need to go to 
vote. If election officials merely hand a provisional ballot to a person appearing 
at the wrong precinct, they are, in effect, denying the right to vote. The 
Department can act to prevent such easily avoidable disenfranchisement. 

The Department has expanded its election monitoring to jurisdictions not covered 
by the special provisions of the Act. This frequently is done by means of 
“attorney coverage.” In these circumstances. Department officials do not have the 
authority of law to enter a polling place, but often are permitted to do so. The 
program is positive and allows the opportunity to promote compliance throughout 
the country. The factors below should be considered in the course of 
implementing the program. 

The Department must avoid both the reality and perception that political 
considerations are impacting its election monitoring program. This may present a 
difficult challenge in light of widespread publicity regarding the politicization of 
the Department and the Civil Rights Division. Black citizens of the South have 
regularly relied on the Department to protect their voting rights. But with recent 
publicity and the expansion of the monitoring program to the entire country, the 
Department faces great challenges. If the persons that the Act is designed to 
protect do not trust the Department, the very presence of Department officials can 
cause more problems than they solve. 



The number of persons assigned to monitor the election is not the factor by 
which the Department’s performance should be evaluated. Significantly more 
important than mere numbers are the standards that are applied to selecting 
jurisdictions and precincts for monitoring and the operational plans for what is to 
be accomplished in the program. Again, the sole legal authority arises from the 
Voting Rights Act, and that same legal standard should be used in selecting 
jurisdictions for “attorney coverage,” i.e., a reasonable basis to believe that the 
coverage is necessary to avert a denial or abridgment of the right to vote on 
accoimt of race, color or language minority status. A subsequent report that no 
problems were observed might mean that the program was successful, or it might 
mean there was no need for the monitoring in the first place. 

The perception of a political basis for decisions of the Department can be avoided 
by reliance on the career, non-political staff to effectuate the program. The 
Department should have memoranda that describe the reasons for selection of 
states, counties, and cities for election monitoring, and such decisions should be 
made solely on the basis of the legal standard described above. 

The Department needs to balance carefully its program to prevent voter fraud with 
its efforts to enforce the Voting Rights Act. During my tenure in the Department, 
the government refrained from atmouncing election-related criminal charges 
shortly before an election out of concern that it might improperly influence the 
results of an election. For example, announcement of an indictment of persons 
for allegedly improperly registering voters might deter others from voting even if 
they are registered properly. The view of the Department, at least in the past, was 
that the indictment could be held imtil after the day of the election. It is unclear 
whether the Department continues that policy. 

In the circumstances that we face today, the assignment of persotmel is crucial. 
Personnel from the Civil Rights Division can be expected to have the most 
credibility with minority groups. Use of personnel from the Criminal Division 
and the United States Attorney offices may be necessary from a criminal law 
enforcement perspective, but the Department should consider whether such 
visible use has a countervailing impact of discouraging minorities from voting. 
Again, it is important to evaluate this in the context of the life experience of the 
voters - law enforcement was regularly used to suppress minority voting. In this 
regard, the Department also should be mindful of the language it employs In press 
releases and other communications to advise the public that “federal 
investigators” may be present at polling places on election day. The wrong 
wording could have an imintended suppressive effect on protected communities 
for the reasons stated here. 

Enforcement of civil rights laws is a specialty, requiring legal talent, an 
understanding of the methods by which discrimination can be effectuated and the 
continued impact of egregious past discrimination. It is difficult to master this 
area in a short time. 
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• This election provides an opportunity to gather information on the impact of voter 
ID laws that have been implemented in many states. The Indiana law withstood a 
facial constitutional challenge in Crawford v. Marion County Election Board. 
But the laws remain controversial because of a suspected discriminatory impact 
on minorities. The impact of the new laws should be monitored carefully. 

• The Department should continue its aggressive program to ensure that language 
minority groups are afforded a meaningful opportunity to cast a ballot. 

In conclusion, I again emphasize that this election represents both the overwhelming success of 
the Voting Rights Act and the problems that remain. I wish the Department much success in 
achieving a fair, non-discriminatory election. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions that the members of the Subcommittees might have. 
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Mr. Davis of Alabama. Thank you, Mr. Hancock. 

Our next witness is Karen K. Narasaki, who is the president and 
executive director of the Asian American Justice Center, has heen 
a long-time advocate for the Asian American community and is a 
leading expert on immigrant civil liberties and human rights. 

Ms. Narasaki, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF KAREN K. NARASAKI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ASIAN AMERICAN JUSTICE CENTER 

Ms. Narasaki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I ask that our longer, 
written testimony be submitted for the record. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Narasaki follows:] 
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Prepahed Statement of Karen K. Narasaki 
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who submitted timely registration applications failing to appear on tlie registration rolls), and 
confusion over voter identification requirements. As in past elections, long lines at polls 
continued to be a huge problem during this past primary season, as well as ballot irregularities.'^ 

These problems are exacerbated for language minority voters, who have to contend with 
additional language and cultural barriers when attempting to exercise their right to vote. Without 
a concentrated effon by DOJ to monitor and correct problems for language minority voters, there 
is a risk of excluding a significant portion of our voting public in these elections and likely 
deterring tlieir participation in future elections. AAJC provides diis written testimony to help 
elucidate what problems may confront language minority voters during the general election in 
November 2008 that DOJ must be vigilant about in the upcoming months. 

Organizational Background 

The Asian American Justice Center (AAJC), formerly known a.s the National Asian Pacific 
American Legal Consortium (NAPALC), is a national non-profit, non-partisan organization that 
works to advance die human and civil rights of Asian Americans dirough advocacy, public 
policy, public education, and litigation. 

AAJC has three affiliates; The Asian American Institute in Chicago; the Asian Law Caucus in 
San Francisco and; die Asian Pacific American Legal Center of Southern California in Los 
Angeles, all of which have been engaged in working with their communities to ensure 
compliance with the Voting Rights Act. AAJC also has over 100 Community Partuers serving 
their communities in 24 states and the District of Columbia. 

Together with our Affiliates and our Community Partners, AAJC has been extensively involved 
in improving the current level of political and civic engagement among Asian American 
communities and increasing Asian American access to the voting process. One of our top 
priorities was the reauthorization of the VRA because of the incredible impact it has had on the 
Asian American community in addressing discriminatory barriers to meaningful voter 
participation, panictilarly through Section 203. the language assistance provision. Since then, we 
have continued to be committed to the enforcement of the VRA and other voting statutes, 
protecting the vote, and working towards improving election administration, 

To that end, AAJC is pleased to provide this written statement and respectfully requests that this 
written statement be formally entered into the hearing record. 

Langnage Barriers to Voting for Langnage Minority Voters 

According to the census, more than 4,100,000 voting-age citizens who are Latino. Asian 
American. American Indian and Alaska Native who speak English less than very well lived in 


■’ David Mark, 2008 Could See Turnout Tsunami, Polilico.coiti, March 24. 2008 (on file v\'i(li ihe aulhor); see also 
T.awyers‘ Comniiiiee lor Civil Rights UiHierT.aw, Rleclion Proleclion 2(X)8 Primary Repori: I.ooking Ahead lo 
November (2008), ayailable at h !ip:/ /l ccr.3cijn . nel/b7d38d90bl3908ecic tii i)6bvw6h.p ji ("F.P 2(X)8 Primary 
Reporf’). 
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Section 203-covered jurisdictions in 2000.“* Voters who have difficulty speaking English often 
experience a major hairier when confronted by the daunting election process in America: the 
inability to speak or read English very well. This is the single greatest hurdle that many language 
minorities must overcome in exercising their right to vote. 

Although many language minorities were bom in this country or came here at a very young age. 
some have trouble speaking English fluently because of a substandard education that did not 
afford them the opportunity to learn English in school. Other language minorities immigrated to 
this country and have not had adequate learning opportunities to become fluent in English. 
Certain persons (such as the elderly who have resided in the United States for a lengtliy period of 
time’, the phj^sically or developmentally disabled, and certain Hmong veterans^ who helped to 
save American lives during the Vietnam War and came to tlie United States as refugees)^ are 
exempt from English literacy requirements when applying for citizenship because the United 
States encourages civic engagement. Additionally, some come from countries with no 
democratic systems and find voting to be a very overwhelming experience. 

Many language minorities, particularly those who are also racial minorities, face discrimination 
when attempting to exercise their right to vote. Discrimination at the polls can manifest itself in 
different ways, including hostile and unwelcoming environments or the outright denial of the 
right to vote. LEP citizens can have difficulty understanding complex voting materials and 
procedures and are often denied needed assistance at the polls. While many of these voters 
understand that voting is the most imponaiit tool Americans have to influence government 
policies that affect every aspect of their lives - from taxes, to education, to health care - these 
barriers can depress their participation in the process. 

Section 203 noncompliance as a harrier to voting 

Section 203 ovennew 


In recognizing that certain minority citizens who did not speak English proficiently and who had 
experienced historical discrimination were also being systematically disenfranchised, Congress 
broadened the protections of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (VRA) on their behalf by euacting 


" Bmcc Adclson. Minority-Lanuiuigc blcction Rules and the l^blic Lawyer, 'lljc Public Lawyer, Vol. 15. N. 2 
(Summer 2007). available ai http://clectionlaw'blog.org/archivcs/adcLson.|xlf. 

This exemption recognizes the fact that language acquisition is more difficult for tlie elderly and has potenticilly a 
large impact. According to the Department of Homeland Security records, more than 2.25 million of naturalized 
citizens between I98G and 2004 were age 50 or over and thus old enough to qualify for the exemption. Ana 
Henderson. Rnglish T,anguage Naturali/alion Requirements and Ihe Bilingual Assislance Pi'ovisions of llie Voting 
Rights Act (2006) (on file w'ith (he iiunK)r). 

^ Up to 45,000 Hmong veterans who found with special guerrilla unit s or irregular forces in Laos and their spouses 
were admitted as refugees tuid were eligible to be exempt. Id. 

‘ These citizens arc in particular need of languttgc assistance while voting. Por example. Asian American seniors 
age 6.5 years and older have the highcslralesofT.BP among the major racial and ethnic groups. A majority of Asian 
American seniors (58‘-X) are TLP, including Filipino, Koreans, and Chinese. Five A.sian American groups have 
senior populations (hat are more than 80% LF-P, including Vietnamese, Hmong, Cambodians, r.aolians, and 
Bangladeshi. Asian Aineriam Iiisliee Center, A Community of Contrasts: Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders in 
the United States DemographU: Profile 11 (2tK)6). 
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Section 203 during the 1975 reauthorization of the VRA.** In paiticular. Congress sought to 
protect the voting rights of Latinos, Asian Americans, American Indians, and Alaska Natives, 
finding that: 

[TJhrough the use of various practices and procedures, citizens of [the four 
covered groups] have been effectively excluded from participation in the electoral 
process. Among other factors, the denial of the right to vote of such minority 
group citizens is ordinarily directly related to the unequal educational 
opportunities afforded them resulting in high illiteracy and low voting 
participation. ^ 

In enacting Section 203, Congress intended to remedy racial discrimination in the voting process 
that results in the disenfranchisement of language minorities from the four covered language 
groups. 

Section 203 requires covered jurisdictions to provide language assistance during the electoral 
process, tliereby removing the language barrier to voting for Ute covered language minorities. A 
Jurisdiction is covered under Section 203 when the number of limited English proficient United 
States citizens of voting age in a single language group within the jurisdiction who are Asian 
American. Latino. American Indian or Alaska Native is more than 10,000. more than five 
percent of all voting-age citizens, or exceeds five percent of all reservation residents on an Indian 
reservation; and has an illiteracy rate higher than the national illiteracy rate.^^ Once covered, the 
jurisdiction is obligated to provide "any registration or voting notices, forms, instructions, 
assistance, or other materials or information relating to the electoral process, including ballots” 
in the covered language as well as in English. Guidelines issued by the U.S. Depaitment of 


** n.R, REP. NO. I09-47S. ai 9-l0(20(X>) ("Tn doing so, Oaigress ‘docuinenieda sys(einniic paiiern of voting 
disciiiiiinaiioii and exckisioii against minority groiij) citizens who are Ifom environinenis in which the dominant 
language is other than English," and ‘[biased on the extensive evidentiaiy record demonstrating the prevalence of 
voting discrimination and high illiteracy rates among language minorities, the irelevant] Subcoimnittee acted to 
broaden its special coverage to new geographic arca.s in order to ensure protection of the voting rights of language 
minoviiy cili/ens.’'") (I'ooinoie i)tnii(ed) (quoting H.R. RF.P. NO. 94-196, at 7, 16(1975)). In 1975, (.'ongress also 
enacied Section 4(0(4) in response to its finding or|>ervasive voting discrimination ag.Tinsi cili/ens of language 
minorities that was national in sco])e. Recognizing that liiese language iniiwriiy citizens came Irom environments 
with non-English dominant languages and diat iJiese citizens have been denied equal educational oi)porlunilies, 
Congress found that hnglish-only elections excluded language minoritv' citizens from participating in the electoral 
process, which w ere aggravated by acts of physical, economic, and {K)litical intiimdation in mruiy aieas of the 
country. Section 4(f)(4) has its own trigger fonmila that included ledcfining “test or device’" within the Section 
5/prccleiuruice context to include linglish-only elections, 'fhis means that Section 4(D(4) covered jurisdictions must 
get preclcarancc, or prior approval, from the Departmentof Justice or the U.S. District Court of the District of 
Columbia prior to implementation of any voting changes. Additionally, Section 4(f)(4) jurisdictions are rctiiiircd to 
provide ihe same language assistance as required under Section 203 for (heir covered languages. 42 U.S.C. § 
I973b(0 (2006). 

’42 U.S.C. § 1973aa-la(a). 

Congress has limited Section 203 protections to these four language groups because it has continually found tluit 
they have faced and continue to face significant voting discrimination because of their race and ethnicity. Other 
language groups have nor been ineludc<l because Congress has not found evitlencc that they expcriencccl similar 
sustained difficulties because of iheirnKe and ethnicity in voting. 

” 42 U.S.C. § I973aa-la(a). § l973aa-la(bX2). The Director of the Census Rnreaii makes these deienninations, 
wliich are elTeclive upon publication in the Federal Register. The Director’s delermiiialioiis are not subject to review 
in any court. Id. § 1973aa-la(b)(4). 
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Justice (DOJ) clarifies that Section 203 compliance requires that materials and assistance be 
provided in a way “designed to allow members of applicable language minority groups to be 
effectively informed of and panicipate effectively in voting-connected activities’" throughout all 
stages of the electoral process. 

Success of Section 203 with proper implementation 

When properly implemented, Section 203 has been successful in breaking down the language 
barrier and increasing the civic engagement of Latino, Asian American. American Indian, and 
Alaska Native citizens, with higher voter registration and turnout levels from each previous 
enactment or reauthorization period.’" Increases in voter registration and turnout can be directly 
linked to Section 203 compliance. 

For example, the efficacy of Section 203 can be seen in Harris County, Texas. After entering into 
a Memorandum of Agreement with the DOJ, Harris County saw the doubling of Vietnamese 
voter turnout, which resulted in the first Viemamese candidate in histoi'y to be elected to the 
Texas legislature by defeating the incumbent chair of the Appropriations Committee.’’’ Li San 
Diego County, voter registration among Hispaiiics and Filipinos rose by over 20 percent after 
one of DOJ’s lawsuits was filed. During that same period. Vietnamese registrations increased by 
40 percent.’"' In 2004, over 10.000 Vietnamese American voters registered in Orange County 
between the primary and general elections, which helped to lead to the election of the first 
Vietnamese American to California’s state legislature.'" 

The increased civic engagement of these groups has also led to increased political representation 
by candidates of choice. In recent years, more than 5,200 Latinos and almost 350 Asian 
Americans have been elected to office.'^ Additionally. Native American candidates, who have 
traditionally been unrepresented, are being elected to local school boards, county commissions 
and State legislatures in ever-increasing numbers.’^ 

bnvacT of Section 203 noncomiyliancc 

Unfortunately. Section 203 noncompliance perpetuates the language barrier for language 
minority voters and is far from uncommon. Through poll monitoring efforts, several 
organizations have documented evidence of discrimination by poll workers at polling sites 
throughout the country during the 2004 general election and in subsequent elections. Under the 
Access to Democracy Project, AAJC and its affiliates monitored polls during tlie November 
2004 presidential election. 


H.R. Rep. No. 109-478, ai 18-19. r»»r example, the House CommiiieerqxH'l notes lhal the miniber ul' registered 
Latino voters grew from 7.6 iiiiilion in 2000 to 9 uiiilion in 2004 and. in certain ctiscs. Native American voter 
turnout has increased by more thtm 50% to 150%. Id. at 19-20. 

'"M. <itl9. 

Alberto R. Gonzales. U.S. Attorney General, Prepared Remarks at the Anniversary of the Voting Rights Act, 
T.yndon B. Johnson Presidential I.ibrary Austin, Texas (Aug. 2, 2(M)5) (on file with ilie atilhor). 

Calculated from cLiia provided by (he Orange County Registrar of Voters ton file will) author). 

‘Ui.R. REP. NO. 109-478. a( 19. 

''Id. at 20. 
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AAJC witne^^sed various degrees of Section 203 noncompliaiice in numerous jurisdictions, 
including the failure to fully translate and provide multilingual materials, as well as the failure to 
provide bilingual poll workers at polling sites. Even if multilingual materials were available at a 
polling site, they were frequently placed in such a way that voters were unable to see or reach 
them. Problems included poorly displayed ballots and other materials hidden in boxes under 
tables, hidden under other materials, not taken out of their original packaging, or placed behind 
poll workers where voters could not reach them. 

Similarly, bilingual poll workers, even if present where they were actually needed’*^, were not 
always adequately utilized. The lack of signs iudicating availability of interpreters, lack of 
identification of bilingual poll workers in a polling site, inconsistent quality in oral bilingual 
assistance, and an unwillingness of monolingual poll workers to utilize tlie bilingual poll workers 
across polling sites often left LEP voters confused as to who they could turn to for assistance on 
Election Day. 

These types of issues were the basis of the most recent Section 203 enforcement action brought 
on behaif of Asian Americans by DOJ against the City of Walnut, California.^'’ DOJ’s complaint 
alleged that the City of Walnut failed to comply with their Section 203 obligations by failing to 
translate written election materials and information into Chinese and Korean, including 
information about voter regisdation, polling place locations, dates of elections, The City of 
Walnut also failed to recruit, appoiut. train, and assign sufficient bilingual poll workers on 
Election Day.^^ In the resulting consent decree, the City of Walnut has to met their Section 203 
obligations by, among other actions, translating all election related materials into Chinese and 
Korean and making such materials equally available to the language minority communities; 
recruiting, hiring and assigning bilingutd poll workers in Chinese and Korean; and providing pre- 
election training to poll workers on the provisions of Section 203 and the requirements of 
Section 208.^^ 

These failures are not limited to the Asian American community but also impact other covered 
language minority communities. For example, in a recent Section 203 enforcement action on 
behalf of Latino voters against Kane County, Illinois, DOJ alleged that the city failed to recruit, 
appoint, train, and assign sufficient bilingual poll workers on Election Day and failed to provide 


Because many counties bad no system to target where to recruit and place bilingual poll w'orkers, they were often 
placed in a location that was not accessible or helpful to Asian Amciican/LEl’ voters. Asian American .liistice 
Center. Soiuid Barriers; Asian Americans and Language Access in Election 2(K)4 (2005). available ai 
http://65.36. 162.215/files/souiid_b<irricrs.pdf (“Sound Barriers”)- 
Llnircrl States v. City of Walnut. CA (C.l>. Cal. 2007). Othcrrcccnt .Section 20.3 enforcement action brought on 
behalf of Asian Americans include United Stales v. City of Roscincjid, CA (C.D. Cal. 2005) (DO.T allegerlthat the 
cilv failed (o iranslaie most of its eleclion related materials into Spanish, Chinese, and Vietnamese or to provide 
bilingual assisiance ai the polls as required under Section 203) and United Slates v. San Diego County (S.D. Cal. 
204) (DOJ alleged Section 203 noncompliancc for Spanish and Filiiiiuo voter's and secured an agreement for 
Spanish and Tagalog (I'ilipino language) language election program, as well as a Vietnamese language prognim to 
serve a language minority group that narrowly missed the threshold for Section 203 coverage.). 

Complaint. United States v. City of Walnut. CA (C.D. Cal. 2007), available at 
hiip://www.LisdoJ.gov/cri/voiing/sec^203/docintienis/walnul_conip.hiin. 

Section 208 is discussed below as anollierproblem language minoriiy voters encounter at the polls. Consent 
Decree. United States v. City ol Walnut. CA (C.D. Cal. 2007), available at 
hiip://www. Lisdoj.gov/cri/voiing/sec_203/documenis/walnui_cd.hlnL 
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ceitaiii election related information in a manner that provides LEP Latino citizens an equal and 
effective opportunit}' to be infoimed about election related activities.’^ The cit}^ and DOJ came 
to an agreement that will ensure compliance with Sections 203 and 208 of the Voting Rights Act 
providing in Spanish any "registration or voting notices, forms, instructions, assistance, or 
other materials or information relating to the electoral process, including ballots" that they 
provide in English and ensuring that all polling place personnel are provided and receive 
adequate training regarding Kane County's responsibility to comply with Section 203 and 
Section 208 of the Voting Rights Act.’" 

Similarly, in Alaska, a legal challenge was brought by the Native American Rights Fund aud the 
American Civil Liberties Union on behalf of four Alaska Natives and four tribal governments 
asserting violations of sections 203, 4(f)(4), and 208.^ Evidence was offered that showed that 
the State had failed to: 

provide print and broadcast public service announcements (PSA’s) 
in Yup’ik, or to track whether PSA's originally provided to a 
Bethel radio station in English were translated and broadcast in 
Yup’ik; ensure that at least one poll worker at each precinct is 
fluent in Yup’ik and capable of translating ballot questions from 
English to Yup’ik; ensure that "on the spot" oral translations of 
ballot questions are comprehensive and accurate; or require 
mandatory training of poll workers in the Bethel census area, with 
specific instructiou on translating ballot materials for Yup’ik- 
speaking voters with limited English proficiency.^^ 

Based on the evidence, the federal court concluded that the Alaska Native voters and tribes were 
likely to succeed on the merits of the language assistance claims and thus ordered Alaska to 
provide effective language assistance to citizens who speak YupMk. the primary language of a 
majority of voters in the Bethel region of Alaska. 

As the poll monitoring and election protection efforts, as well as enforcement activity of the 
language minority provisions by the Voting Section, have shown. Section 203 nonconipliance is 
still a significant problem for language minority voters. It is important that DOJ reminds 
jurisdictions about tlieir obligations under Section 203 witli the elections less tlian two months 
away, as well as continue to pursue enforcement action when there is noncompliance. 


CompUhni, United Slates v. Kane C»)iiniy. IT. (N.D. HI. 2007), mailable at 
hllp://www.LisdoJ.gov/cri/voiing/sec_20Vdociiitienis/kane_coinp.him. 

■’ Over 25 language minority provisions (Section 203, Section 4(f)(4) rmd Section 4(c)) enforcement action have 
been brought by DOJ on behalf of Latino voters since 2000 in several states, including New Jersey. California. 
Pennsylvania. Massachnscfts. Texas. Ari7x>na. New' York. Washington, and I'lorida. ^Se€, U.S. I^cpartincnt of 
Justice Civil Rights TJivision Voting Section Home Page, Cases Raising Claims Under the T.anguagc Minority 
Provisions of the Voting Rights Act, hup7/www.usdoj.gov/cri/voling/liiigalion^'eeenl203.hini. 

“ Nick V. Belliel, No. k:07-cv-0(BS TMB (D. Alaska July 30, 200S), available at 
hllp://www.acUi.org/pdls/voiiii2righis/nickvbelhel_oTder_20080730.pdr. 

Id. 
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Jurisdictions discriminating against language minority voters 

Even when a jLirisdiction has no Section 203 obligation to provide language assistance at the 
polls, it does have the general obligation under Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act to avoid 
implementing any voting standard, practice, or procedure that results in the denial or 
abridgement of the right of any citizen to vote on account of race, color, or membership in a 
language minority group. Unfortunately we have seen jurisdictions fail to meet this obligation 
by denying the right of language minority voters to vote because of their limited English 
proficiency. 

DOJ recently filed a complaint against the Borough of Penns Grove, NJ alleging that it violated 
Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act against Latino voters. Tltis included disparate treatment, lack 
of Spanish-language materials and denying voters the right to choose their assistor of choice. 
This resulted in Latino voters having less opportunity than odier members of the electorate to 
participate in tlie political process and to elect representatives of tlieir choice. In addition, poll 
workers directed hosdle or discriminatory remarks at. or otherwise acted in a hostile manner 
toward. Latino voters; failed to communicate effectively widi Latino voters regarding necessary 
information about their eligibility to vote; required more identification from them than Caucasian 
voters; and failed to protect Latino voters from unfounded or discriminatory challenges.^^ Penns 
Grove and DOJ came to a settlement agreement that requires the borough to ensure that elections 
are equally open to Latino voters, that Spanish language assistance and materials are available at 
the polls, and that Spanish-speaking voters be allowed to select the assistor of their choice.^** 

In 2005, DOJ brought a Section 2 case against the City of Boston on behalf of Chinese and 
Vietnamese-speaking voters.^'** While the City of Boston was required under Section 203 to 
provide language assistance to Spanish speakers, the Chinese and Vietnamese populations did 
not meet the Section 203 threshold during the last detennination. However. DOJ’s investigation 
found that the city discriminated against Spanish, Chinese and Vietnamese voters and denied 
them an equal opportunity to participate in the political process and elect candidates of their 
choice. DOJ found that poll workers treated LEP Latino and Asian American voters 
disrespectfully; refused to permit them to be assisted by a person of their choice; improperly 
influenced, coerced or ignored their ballot choices; failed to make available multilingual 
personnel to provide effective assistance and information; and refused or failed to provide 
provisional ballots to LEP Latino and Asian American voters.'*^ DOJ and Boston came to an 
agreement that included the additional provision of language assistance to Chinese and 
Viemamese voters. 


-M2U.S.C. § 1973. 

Compliunt. United Suites v. Salem County and the Borough of Bcuus Grove, NJ, et al (D.N.J. 2008). available a! 
http://www.usdoj.gov/eil/voting/sce_203/documcnts/pcnnsgrovc_comp.hun. 

Justice Dcpaitnicnr Announces Agreement Protecting l^icito Rican and Spanish- Speaking Voters in Penns Grove. 
New Jersey. Webwire, Tuesday. July 29, 2008. http://www.wcbwirc.comA^icwPrcssRel.asp?aId=712l6. 

Uniidi Siaies v. City of Boston. MA (D. Mass. 200.5). DOJ also brought a Section 203 enforcemeni claim against 
the City of Boston lor iionconipliaiice in providing language assistance in Spanish. 

Complaint, United States v. City orBoslon, MA (D. Mass. 2005), available at 
hup;//www.Lisdoj,go\7crl/\oiing/sec_203/dociimenis/bosion_CQmp.hlinl. 
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Poll workers Hostile to iMtiguage Minority Voters and Language Assistance as harrier 

As cases, enforcement action and poll monitoring efforts have found, poll workers are often 
reluctant to implement Section 203 properly and can exhibit outright hostility towards language 
minority voters. Based on our poll monitoring in the last presidential election, we found that poll 
workers were frequently reluctant to help language minority voters, were unaware of how to help, 
and were suspicious of bilingual poll workers or LEP voters. These poll workers clearly 
demonstrated that they had no understanding about why language a.ssistance was needed, which 
often manifested itself in talking down to voters, berating them, or simply treating them 
generally as lesser voters.^' 

For example, one election judge in Cook County, Illinois, commented during the last presidential 
election that a voter whom he was unable to understand should “learn to speak English.” hi Los 
Angeles County, CA, during the 2004 elections, a poll worker sent an Asian American voter to 
the back of die line for “causing too much trouble,” simply because die voter was LEP.^^ This 
also occuned in Koreatown, New York during the 2004 general elections, where a precinct 
inspector gave certain Asian American voters time limits and sent at least one Asian American 
voter to the back of the iine.^^ This mentality ensures that poll workers not only fail to help 
language minority voters but often actually create a new barrier for them to overcome. 

Even more problematic are poll workers who are openly hostile and discriminate against 
language minority voters and voters of color. During the la.st presidential election, a number of 
disturbing incidents occuned across the countiY. For example, in West Palm Beach. Florida, an 
election poll worker told a voter that the city was not handling Latino, Black or Asian voters at 
that particular polling place. In Jackson Heights, Queens, one poll worker said, “You Oriental 
guys are taking too long to vote.” At another site in Queens, when a poll worker was asked 
about die availability of translated materials, he replied, “What, are we in China? It’s 
ridiculous. Additionally, poll workers at a site in Boston segregated voters by race and made 
minority voters form a separate line to vote. Election officials claimed that creating a separate 
line for LEP voters would speed up the voting process for monolingual voters. 

These problematic poll workers were not anomalies dial only occurred in die last presidential 
election. In subsequent elections, problematic poll workers continued to discriminate against 
language minority voters. As previously mentioned, poll workers in Penns Grove, NJ directed 
hostile or discriminatory remarks at. or otherwise acted iu a hostile manner toward, Latino voters, 
which in many instances made them feel unwelcome at the polls in the recently filed DOJ 
complaint against Borough of Penns Grove, NJ.*^ During the 2008 primary elections, a poll 


Sound Barriers. 
hi 

■''' Tr I I/S/0.5 (Ap]).). ai 1411 (Wrilten Teslimony orF.unsookT.ee, Sepl. 25. 2(K)5). 

Lawyers’ Coimnirtee for Civil Rights Under Law, 2004 tlectioD Protection blcction Incident Repoiting System: 
l-866-Oiu'-Vote. 

Asian American Legal llefense & FcJucation I'und. Asian American Access to Democracy in the 2004 ideefion: 
T,ocal Compliance with the Voting Rights Act and Help America Vote Act (HAVA) in NY, N.T. MA. RT, MT, PA. 
VA. (2005). available at lilip://www.;i{ildef.org/articles/2005-08-l 8_189_Asian American A. ])df. 

Id. 

Complaini, United 8iaies v. Salem Couniy and the Borough of Penns Grove, N.T, el al (D.N..T. 2008), available ai 
biiii://vv'vvw.i,isdoi.go\/ciT/votiii2/.,ec 203/Joctm>etiLv/Deiinsfirove coHjo.btm . 
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worker in Los Angeles County in response to overhearing a conversation between two Chinese 
American voters stated. “Gosh, you'd think they're yelling at each other in their language. So 
loud.” and called the voters “Orientals.”^^ 

Poll workers who are hostile to language minority voters and language assistance will not only 
lead to the disenfranchisement of LEP voters during this election but lead to turning LEP voters 
off from voting in future elections as well. DOJ must be vigilant about problematic poll workers 
and hold jurisdictions accountable for them. Jurisdictions should do a better job of screening 
their potential poll workers for problematic attitudes about language minority voters as well as 
work with community organizations that serve language minority communities to outreach into 
those communities for poll workers in order to have a more diverse pool of poll workers. 
Additionally, jurisdictions must properly train poll workers about language minority voters and 
how to appropriately assist them on Election Day. Poll workers who prove themselves to be 
hostile or unwilling to assist language minority voters should not be tolerated or utilized by tlie 
Jurisdictions. 

Under trained poll workers as a barrier to voting 

Poll monitoring and election protection efforts also showed that even when poll workers were 
not outright hostile, problems existed with poll workers who were under trained, During poll 
monitoring and election protection efforts for the last presidential election, we saw poll workers 
who were often unawaie of what the law required and thus were either unable to help LEP voters 
outright or simply provided misinformation about the voting process to them, Sources of 
confusion included how to implement the ID provision under the Help American Vote Act 
(HAVA) and how to use provisional ballots. 

Provisional Ballots 


Many poll workers were unaware of the existence of provisional ballots or when to use them. 
Some who were aware of them were reluctant to let voters vote with them despite the fact that 
the purpose of provisional ballots is to provide a fail-safe for voters who believed tliey were 
eligible and registered to vote but where there were questions about tlieir eligibility at die polling 
site. As a result, in election after election, voters were at times eiToneously forced to vote on 
provisional ballots or worse, left without being allowed to vote at all.'^^ 

Voter Identification 

As confused as poll workers were about voter identification under HAVA during the last 
presidential election, the confusion is sure to intensify this November with 24 states having 
broader voter identificatiou requirements than what HAVA requires, seven of which require a 


T,cttcr ft'om nugcnc T.cc. Voting Rights Project Director, Asian Pacific American T.cgal Center of Southern 
California, to Dean T.ogan. Registrar -Recorder/Couniy Oerk. T.os Angeles County (March 26. 2008) (on file with 
author). 

’’ Sec. Le., United .Stales v. City of Boston, MA (T3. Mass. 2005). See also, Sound Barriers aiulF.P 2(X)8 Primary 
Report. 
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photo The U.S. Supreme Court’s decision this year on the Indiana voter identification case 
has been much publicized and misunderstood by many in the public. Under training of poll 
workers will likely leave quite a few poll workers confused as to what the ID requirements are in 
their polling site. Poll workers are equally likely to erroneously ask people for voter ID across 
the country. For example, during the 2008 primary election in California, a poll worker in 
Baldwin Park went down a long line of voters demanding they show identification in order to 
vote, despite no identification being required.'*' 

Unfortunately, sometimes the problem is more malicious in nature, whereby poll workers 
discriminate by only asking LEP voters or other voters of color for tlieir photo identification. 
This was the case in the recent DOJ enforcement action against Penns Grove. NJ where poll 
workers required more identification from Latino voters.'*^ During tlie South Dakota’s June 2004 
primary. Native American voters were prevented from voting after they were challenged to 
provide photo IDs, which was not required under state or federal law."*’ Such discriminatory 
targeting of language minority voters can happen because of the false assumption LEP voters are 
not citizens and the suspicious nature of poll workers against LEP voters. DOJ should be 
vigilant that poll workers are not discriniinatorily asking for photo ideutification of voters. 

Sectum 20H 

Section 208 of the Voting Rights Act is the provision for voters requiring assistance to vote by 
reason of blindness, disability, or inability to read or write. Any such voter may be given 
assistance by a person of the voter's choice, other than the voter's employer or agent of the 
employer or officer or agent of the voter's union.'*'* Section 208 applies nationwide and is 
particularly important for all language minority voters because it allows them to take the person 
of their choice into the voting booth with them to assist them in understanding the ballot. 
Unfortunately, many poll workers refuse to allow language minority voters to take an assistor of 
choice into the voting booth, often expressing suspicion about the voter. DOJ has brought 
Section 208 enforcement actions in many of their section 2 and 203 cases regarding language 
minority voters, such as in the Penns Grove action and the Kane County action discussed 
previously.'*^ Other Section 208 enforcement actions have been brought against Philadelphia and 
Berks County. PA; Springfield. MA; Brazos County and Hale County, TX. and Miami-Dade 


Nationjil Conference of Sratc Legislatures. Requirements for Voter Identification (updated June IS. 200<S), 
available ar hrtp://ww\v.nesl.org/programs/leg,ismot/clcct/taskfcA'otcridrcq.htm. 

LP 2008 Priniarv Repurl. 

Complaini, United .8 tales v. Salem County and the Borough of Penns Grove, N.I, el al (D.N..T. 2008), available ai 
http://www.usdoj.gov/ci1/voting/sec_203/documcQts/pcnnsgrovc_coinp.htm. 

People i'or the American Way and National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, t he Long 
Shadow of Jirn Oow: Voter .Suppression in America (2004), available at 
hrtp://site.pfaw.org/site/PagcScrvcr?pagcnamc=rcpoit_thc_long_shadow_of_jiiTi_erow. 

^42U.S.C. l973aa-6. 

Complaint, United .Slates v. Salem County and the Borough of Penns Grove, N.I, el al (D.N..T. 2008), available at 
hiip://www.LisdoJ.gov/cri/voiirig/sec_203/docintienis/pennsgrove_conTp.him. Complaini. United Siaies v. Kane 
County. IL (N.D. 111. 2007), avciikihle at hup://www.usdoj.gov/crl/voting/sec_203/docuinenis/kane_comp.hiiii. 
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County and Osceola County. FL.^*^ DOJ should continue to monitor for. and bring enforcement 
action against. Section 208 noncompliance. 

Impact of Anti-Immigrant Rhetoric as Barrier to Voting 

Anti-immigrant sentiments and rhetoric have been growing in the United States as of late. In 
2006, at the height of the comprehensive immigration debate, "more than .^.'^O bills relating to 
illegal immigration were introduced in statehouses [that] year, and at least 77 were enacted.”'*’ 
Anti-immigrant groups, such as the Arizona-based Minutenian Civil Defense Corps and The 
American Border Patrol (civilian volunteer groups that patrol tlie border and turn immigrants 
crossing the U.S. -Mexican border over to authorities), saw a surge in popularity, with growing 
memberships and douatious for their efforts to restrict immigration.^® Additionally, hate crimes 
have been on the rise, particularly those against Latinos, and these crimes have been linked to the 
national immigration debate.'*'^ Despite claims by anti-immigration groups and hate groups that 
their problem is with “illegal immigrants” (i.e., undocumented persons), actions have proven that 
such groups have a problem with all immigrants, or all persons who are perceived to be 
immigrants, or foreigners — as determined by the color of their skin or the accent in tlieir 
speech.‘^“ In a national poll of legal Immigrants from Latin America, Asia. Africa, and Europe 
(who now number around 14 million Americans), a majority felt tlie anti-immigrant sentiment 
was growing in America and that anti-immigrant sentiment had detrimentally affected their 
families.''’* 


Sec. U.S. Deiwiineni of Justice Civil Rights Division Voting Section Home Page, Cases Raising Claims Under 
Section 20.S of the Voting Rights Aci, 

hitp://wvy'w.Lisdoj,gov/cri./voiliig/liiigaiion/receni20.TlHin.hiip://www.us(.loj.gov/cnA'oiing/liligalion/recent_20S.himl. 

Erik Schelzig. States ' Immigration Bills May Be Moot. Az. Daily Siar, Aug. 20. 2(K)6, 
http://www.azstaniet,coiii/ne\vs/142934. Nearly thirty municipalitie.s acro.s.s the nation have proposed or introduced 
legislation punishing businesses who employ undociintented immigrants and landlords who rent to imdociunented 
immigrants. Daniel Patrick Sheehan & Kevin PenU>n, Group Sues Fa. City Over ^\nii-mnni§raiu Law. The Morning 
Call (Allentown. Pa.), Aiig. 15, 2006. 

liup://www.moniereyhernld.com/(nl(PiiionieTeyl»erald/news/naiioii/l 52S261 1 .htin. 

Rachel t Jranga. Anti-Illej’al-Immi^rant Groups Multiply. Daily News, Aug. 12, 2006. ai Nl, 

See Tyler Lewis, Report: Hate Violence and Rhetoric on the Ri.se ag:ainsf Latims, May I7. 2(X)6, 
hrtp://www.civiliiglits.org/issues/liate/details.cfin?id=43360 (last visited Nov. 2. 2006); Kevin Johnson, Ceiuer Ties 
Hate Crimes in Border Debate. USA Twiay. May 17, 2006. at 3A; AiUi-Dcfiuiiation League. Extremisis Declare 
'Open Season’ on Immigrants: Hispanics Target of IncilemeiU and Violence (2006). 

http://www.acll.org/main_Lxtreniisni/iminigratioQ_cxtrcmists.htm (‘‘While white suprenuteists hrtve for many years 
attempted to exploit rising anti-immigration sentiments in the U.S., the level ami intensify of their attacks against 
Hispanics has reached dangerous new highs, with right-wing extremists Joining anti-immigration gremps. 
dislributing anii-immigrani pro])aganda and holding frequent anii-iinmigraiion rallies and proiesls."). 

Alonso Herediii, Op-P.d.. Anti-Jmmigrant Imv Codifies Intolerance, Courier Post, Aug. 9. 2006, 
http://www.couiicrpostonline.com/apps/pbcs.dll/artklc?AlD=/2(X)6080y/CC)LUMNlS'l'S27/60S090334. During the 
public portion of a coimnittec meeting in Riverside, New' Jersey, proponents of a law to persecute undociunentcd 
persons claimed that they did not reject all immigrants, rather only those who were undocumented. Id. However, 
these same people booed other citizens who attempted to speak at that same meeting in opposition to the law. 
making i( difficull for iheir views lobe heard. Id. Worseyet, alalina cili/en was greeted wiih “[i]hese chairs are for 
whiles only,” when she tried to sii down next to English-speaking women. Id. (iniernal quoiaiion marks omiiied). 

■’ New America Media. T.egal Immigranis: A Voice ol'Reason in ihe Immigration Debale 3 (2006), 
hup;//media.newauiericamedia.org/images/polls/unm_poll/Immigralion_exec_suiiunary.pdr. 
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This current resurgence in anti-immigrant sentiments occurring at the local, state and federal 
levels has exacerbated barriers for language minority voters. Not only do language minority 
voters have to deal with hostile and unfriendly poll workers who equate any voter with limited 
English proficient as immediately suspect, they also have to deal with others in the community 
questioning their right to participate and ridiculing their language barriers. 

For example, on April 25. 2005, Trenton. New Jersey radio hosts denigrated Asian Americans by 
using racial slurs and speaking in mock Asian gibberish during an on-air radio show. The hosts 
demeaned a Korean American mayoral candidate aud made various otlier derogatory remarks. 
One of the hosts, Craig Carton, made the following remarks; 

Would you really vote for someone named Jun Choi [said in fast-paced, 
high-pitched, squeaky voice]? ... And here’s the bottom line. . . no 
specific minority group or foreign group should ever dictate the outcome 
of an American election. 1 don’t care if the Chinese population in Edison 
has quadrupled in the last year, Chinese, should never dictate the outcome 
of an election. Americans should... And it’s offensive to me.., not that 1 
have anything against uh Asians... I really don't... Idon’ilike the fact 
that they crowd the goddamn black jack tables in Atlantic City with their 
little chain smoking and little pocket protectors.’^^ 

The discrimiuatory attitudes expressed by the hosts in Tieuton are by no means uuique. lu 2005 
in Washington state, a citizen named Martin Ringhofer challenged the right to vote of more than 
one thousand people with '‘foreign-sounding” names. Mr. Ringhofer targeted voters with names 
that “have no basis in the English language” and ‘‘appear to be from outside the United States” 
while eliminating from his challenge voters with names “that clearly sounded American-bom. 
like John Smith, or Powell.”^^ Mr. Ringhofer primarily targeted Asian and Latino voters. 

Even worse, these anti-immigrant sentiments have led to harassing and intimidating of language 
minority voters at polls because of the erroneous assumption that LEP voters could not be 
citizens. DOJ alleged in its Penns Grove. NJ complaint that political campaigns in Penns Grove, 
including 2006 and 2007 campaigns for mayor and city council, had been characterized by racial 
appeals as well as attempts to intimidate Latino voters.^^ DOJ also brought a Section 2 claim 
against Long County. Georgia because three candidates running for office in the 2004 primary 
election in Long County filed 45 challenges against Latino or Spanish-surnamed voters on 
grounds that they were not citizens based ou no credible evidence for calliug into questiou tlieir 
status. In Soutli Dakota, Republican poll workers in Lake Andes were intimidating Native 


■ ‘ http://www.asmimia.liawatth.ncl/jcrscyguys/. 

Jim Camden, Man Says Votes from Illegal Immigrants, Mai'ch 31, 2005, available at 
hrtp://www.spokcsmanrcvicw.com/kx;al/stOTy'.asp?ll)=61944. 

^Jd. 

CompUiini, United Stales v. Salem Coimiy and ihe Borough of Penns Grove. N.I, el al (D.N.J. 2008), available at 
hiip://www.LisdoJ.gov/cri/voi.ing/sec_203/docuitienis/pennsgrove_comp.hiin. 

Complaint, Uniied .States v. T.ong Couniy, GA, (S.D. Ga. 2000), available at 
hiip;//www.Lisdoj,go\7crl/voiitig/sec_2/long_coinp.hliiL 
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American voters by writing down license plate numbers and following Native Americans from 
polling places on Election Day during the 2004 elections."^ 

In 2004, an Asian American candidate ran for City Council in Bayou La Batre. Alabama, a 
fishing village of about 2.750 residents, about one-third of who are Asian Americans. In a 
concerted effort to intimidate supporters of this candidate during the 2004 primary elections, 
supporters of a white incumbent challenged Asian American voters at the polls. The challenges, 
which were permitted under state law, included complaints that the voters were not U.S. citizens 
or city residents, or that they had felony convictions. The challenged voters had to complete a 
paper ballot and have tliat ballot vouched for by a registered voter. Tiie DOJ investigated tlie 
allegations and found them to be racially motivated.^* 

In another example, a major party congressional candidate’s campaign in Orange County, 
California mailed a letter to 14,000 registered Latino voters tliat was specifically designed to 
intimidate them and keep tliem from voting in the 2006 elections. The letter, written iu Spanish, 
falsely stated that immigrants may uot vote (when, in fact, eligible naturalized immigrants may 
freely participate in U.S. elections). The letter also declared that "tliere is no benefit to voting” in 
U.S. elections.'*’''^ 

Also during the November 1 , 2006 general election, Mexican American Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund attorneys witnessed anti-immigrant activists aggressively intimidating Latino 
voters in Tucson, Arizona. One of these activists wore dark clothing with a badge-like emblem 
and carried a handgun in a holster, giving the false impression that he was a law enforcement 
official. The men attempted to ask Latino voters questions, write down their personal 
information, and videotape them as they went to cast their vote. The Arizona Republic has 
reported that Tucsonan Russell Dove, a local anti-immigrant activist, has proudly acknowledged 
his participation in this effort to intimidate Latino voters.^ 

It is clear that DOJ must pay special attention to areas where there have been heavy anti- 
immigrant sentiments or debates occurring to ensure that such animosity is not bleeding over to 
the voting context. Additionally, DOJ needs to make sure that language minority voters are not 
being attacked at the polls either through unwarranted challenges or hostile poll workers who 
assume that they could not be citizens. 


Mike Madden. Judge orders GOT’ lo halt ptill tactics, Argus leader, November 2, 2004, at I A (on file with 
author). 

As a result, the cliallengers were prohibited from interfering in the general election, and ullimately the town, for 
the fii'st time, eleeted iui Asuui Americ:in to the City Council. DcWayuc Wickluiin, Why Renew Voiing Rights Act? 
Alabama Town Provides Answer, USA Totlay, I’cb. 22, 2006. 13A available at 
hrtp://\vww.usatod;iy.com/news/opinion/cditorials/2006-02-22-fonim-voting-}jcf_x.htm. 

Mexican American T.egal Uefensc and educational Fund and NAACP Txigal Dcfen.se and F^dueafional Fund. Tne.. 
NAACP I.DF and MAI .DDF Uncover Significant Voter Intimidation Aiiempis During Recent 2006 Flection Cycle 
(2(J06). available at 

http://www.naacpldl'.org/con(eiit/iKll/barriers_to_volingA^oler_Tniimidalion_Slaleiiient_MAT.DF.F_I,DF.pdr 

Id. 
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Outstanding issues for Asian American voters 

Transliieralion 

AAJC remains concerned about the lack of transliteration in Boston despite the agreement to 
provide language assistance to Chinese voters under the Section 2 case referenced above. 
Transliteration is the selection of Chinese characters to represent the phonetic equivalent of the 
S5^11ables of an English name, or a name in any other language that is not traditionally written 
using Chinese characters.*'’ At issue in Boston is whether the Secretary of the Commonwealth is 
willing to transliterate candidates’ names on their ballots (official and absentee). AAJC believes 
that the Secretary of the Commonwealth should transliterate candidates’ names on their ballots 
(official and absentee). 

Transliteration of candidates’ names is critical to providing a fully bilingual ballot. Candidates’ 
names are tlie most important part of the ballot for voters. Because the Chinese language does 
not use an alphabet, it is important to utilize a method that allows voter to receive a fully 
bilingual ballot. A ballot Cliat is translated into Chinese witli English candidate names is not fully 
bilingual. 

Without a fully bilingual ballot (that is, one that does not have transliterated candidate names), 
voters are unable to fully read their ballots and are left to guess which candidates are the ones 
they want to vote for or give up their right to an independent vote by requiring them to ask for 
assistance. For example, in Boston a voter tried to memorize the first two letters of the English 
name of the candidate that he wanted to vote for in order to try and recognize the name on the 
ballot. Unfortunately, he believes that despite his efforts he may have voted for the wrong 
candidate when there were several names on the ballot. Transliterated candidates names 
provide voters with the ability to vote without assistance, often for the first time in an LEP 
voter’s life. It certainly makes voting much easier for LEP voters. 

Transliteration has been utilized far and wide. Many other jurisdictions have utilized 
transliteration for candidates’ name on Chinese bilingual ballots, including in New York City for 
13 years.®’’ It has also been utilized successfully in Los Angeles County. Alameda County. 
Orange County, San Francisco County, and even in Boston during their municipal elections.®'’ 
Boston has developed a clionglitfiil and thorough procedure for transliterating candidates name 
that take into account feedback from the candidates, the community itself, and the media.®^ 
Additionally, transliteration of die candidates’ names helps to avoid confusion by creating a 
single transliterated name for each candidate tliat is used by die candidates, die media and the 
community groups. 


SUitcmcnt to the Coiu t at 4, United Slates v. City' of Boston. No. 05-11598 (Ma,ss. Dist. Ct. July 10, 2007). 
Response to Opposition to the Unopposed Motion to Clarify at 5, United States v. City of Boston, No. 05-11598 
(Mass. Dist. Cf. July 23. 2007). 

Sec Coalition for Asian American Voting Rights. Protect Asian American Voting Rights, available at 
hllp://www.cpiibosion.org/r(pA)rgfactsheel%206- 20-08.doc. 

Id. nec<iiise the City oi nosion is willing to Iranslilerale candidates naities, (he very same TTP voters who am 
vole independently during municipal elections cannot during the upcoming presidential election. 

'■ ’ Siaiemeiu to the ('ouriai 5. United States v. City of Boston, No. 05-11598 (Ma.s.s. Dist. Cl. July 10. 2007), 
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AAJC believes that tiaiisliteraiion is an important voting rights issue for Asian American voters 
and urges DOJ to work with the Secretary of the Commonwealth to ensure that Chinese voters 
receive a fully bilingual ballot in Boston. 

Recent Monitoring of Elections 

AAJC does, however, commend the Department of Justice for monitoring the primaiy election in 
Boston on September 1 6, 2008 under the federal order entered in 200.5 as referenced above. It is 
particularly important in light of the transliteration issue and the history of problems at the polls 
for language minority voters that warranted the Section 2 case being brought. For example, 
numerous voters have experienced coercion and improper influence while voting, including 
being told who to vote for by poll workers and havhig poll workers mark voters’ ballots witliout 
consulting the voters or getting their consent.^ As referenced above, poll workers at a site in 
Boston also segregated voters by race and made minority voters form a separate line to vote.^^ 
AAJC recommeuds tliat DOJ monitor Boston duriug the upcoming general election as well. 

Outstanding questions raised regarding DOJ plans for upcoming elections on behalf of 
Asian American voters 

AAJC is also concerned about questions raised with DOJ by the Congressional Asian Pacific 
American Caucus (CAP AC) on behalf of language minority voters aud those community-based 
organizations that serve them^^ including: 

• “How is DOJ collaborating with and providing guidance to state aud local election 
officials to ensure tliat the rights of language minorities under Section 203, 4(e), 4(f). and 
208 of tlie VRA are enforced? Li particular, how is DOJ working with the jurisdictions 
that proved problematic in the reports listed [in the letter]? 

• How is DOJ collaborating witit and providing guidance to state and local election 
officials to ensure that there is no discrimination under Section 2 of the VRA? In 
particular, how is DOJ working with the jurisdictions that proved problematic in the 
reports listed [in tlie letter]? 

• How is DOJ working with ethnic and language minority advocacy groups and community 
members to ensure that common problems documented in the last two election cycles for 
AAPI voters with limited English proficiency are not repeated, particularly in 
jurisdictions that proved problematic in the reports listed [in the letter]? 

• What is DOJ’s plan to monitor and respond to problems facing AAPI and LEP voters on 
Election Day? What Jurisdictions will be given particular attention? Will there be a 


“ Response TO Opposition to the Unopposed Motion to Qarity at 4-.*), United States v. City of Boston, No. O.S- 1 1 59S 
(Mass. Disi. Cl. Julv 23. 2007). 

Id. 

T.e(ier Irom ihe Congressional Asian Pacillc American Caucus to the Depailineni oi' Juslice (Aug. 22, 2008) (on 
tile with audior) 
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troubleshooting system to ensure that any problems that arise will be addressed in a 
timely manner?” 

Specific jurisdictions of concern mentioned in CAPAC’s letter to DOJ include^'^; 

• New York. NY - Why did DOJ preclear a plan under Section 5 that will reduce the 
number of Chinese and Korean interpreters at poll sites? What is guidiug DOJ’s decision 
making regarding these plans? Are there other similar plans to reduce interpreters at 
polling sites currently being reviewed? 

• Boston, MA - As mentioned above, what is DOJ's plan for ensuring full access to the 
polls for LEP voters through translated Cliiiiese ballots, including the transliteration of 
candidate names? 

• Philadelphia, PA - Poll monitoring results showed problems at polling sites for Asian 
American voters with slow poll workers, extremely long lines (up to four hours), 
inadequate signage, denial of provisional ballots, insufficient number of interpreters and 
improper demands for identification. What is DOJ's plan for Philadelphia? 

• Annandale, VA - In conducting an exit poll it was discovered that “there may have been 
a partisan campaign worker who steered several unsuspecting Korean American senior 
citizen voters into applying for absentee ballots without their full consent or 
understanding . . . [as well as the campaign worker filling] out some of these absentee 
ballots in favor of parcicular candidates without the voters’ knowledge or consent.” As a 
result, when these voters went to vote, they were turned away as having already voted. 
Does DOJ plan to send any monitors or observers to Annandale, VA to address this issue? 

• Dearborn and Hamtramck, Ml - South Asian voters disproponionately experienced 
inadequate language assistance, hostile and poorly trained poll workers, incomplete voter 
lists, and improper demands for identification. What is DOJ’s plan to monitor and 
prevent discrimination against South Asian voters during the upcoming elections (and 
beyond)? 

To date there has been no response from DOJ on these questions. AAJC believes that is 
important that DOJ respond to CAPAC’s questions to provide some transparency and clarity as 
to how DOJ intends to protect the rights of language minorily voters this upcoming election and 
that the response be provided within the following weeks as the elections are now less than two 
months away. 

AAJC would also like to call attention to concerns expressed by its Affiliate the Asian Pacific 
American Legal Center of Soutliem California aud its Community Parmer the Asiau Law 
Alliance about the decrease in the number of bilingual poll workers being recruiting for elections 
ill Santa Clara County. 


Id. (rel'erenciiig qiiesiions raised with DOJ by ihe Asian American Legal Delense and Ediicaiioii Fund). 
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Santa Clara County Bilingual Poll Worker Numbers 



Vietnamese 

Chinese 

Tagalog 

June 2006 

264 

258 

97 

November 2005 

339 

343 

226 

November 2004 

307 

309 

230 

March 2004 

250 

265 

192 


AAJC requests that DOJ looks into why there has been a decrease, including the Santa Clara 
County Registrar’s methodology for determining how many bilingual poll workers are needed, 
and whether or not there is Section 203 noncompliance occurring in Santa Clara County. 

Finall3^ AAJC would also like to echo the Subcommittee’s concern about recent media reports 
that the Chairman of the Republican Party in Macomb County. MI, is planning to use a list of 
foreclosed homes as a basis for challengiug voters and blocking their participation in tlie 
upcoming election. We support the Subcommittee’s call for the DOJ to launch a full scale 
investigation into tliese reports. 

Conclusion 


On behalf of AAJC. I want to thank the Subcommittees for the opportunity to provide a written 
statement on the problems and barriers facing language minority voters. As the general election 
gets closer, DOJ must be mindful of how jurisdictions and outside persons are treating language 
minority voters, as well as how they are dealing with the influx of new voters. AAJC looks 
forward to working with you as well as the Justice Department to ensure language minority 
voters do not have their voices stifled at the polls. 
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Ms. Narasaki. Thank you. 

According to the census, more than four million voting-age citi- 
zens who are Latino, Asian American, or American Indian and 
Alaska Native and who speak English less than very well lived in 
section 203-covered jurisdictions in 2000, 8 years ago. Many natu- 
ralized citizens, as you know, who are also racial minorities face 
discrimination when voting. And limited English-proficient citizens 
can have difficulty understanding complex voting materials and 
procedures. Too often, they face hostile or impatient poll workers 
or denied needed or lawfully required assistance. 

Unfortunately, section 203 non-compliance continues to be a 
problem. As a result, the Department of Justice has had to bring 
enforcement actions against cities like the City of Walnut in Cali- 
fornia on behalf of Asian American voters and in Kane County, Illi- 
nois on behalf of Latino voters. 

Similarly, the Native American Rights Fund and the ACLU suc- 
cessfully sued Alaska on behalf of Alaskan Natives to provide effec- 
tive language assistance to citizens who speak Yup’ik, the primary 
language of minority voters in the Bethel region in Alaska. 

With elections less than 2 months away, we are urging that DOJ 
remind jurisdictions about their obligations under section 2 and 
203, offer technical assistance, and continue to pursue the enforce- 
ment actions. They must work to ensure that these jurisdictions 
are ready for the tens and thousands of new Asian, Latino and Na- 
tive American voters who are being urged to come out this year. 

Some poll workers are reluctant to help language minority vot- 
ers. Maybe they are unaware of how to help, or they are suspicious 
of the bilingual poll workers or the voters. Incidents include send- 
ing limited English-proficient voters to the back of the line because 
they are taking too long, or segregating them from the English- 
speaking voters. Even more problematic are poll workers who are 
openly hostile and discriminate against these voters who are not 
completely fluent. 

DOJ should urge jurisdictions covered by 203 to do a better job 
of recruiting, screening and supervising poll workers. These poll 
workers who are hostile or unwilling to assist should not be toler- 
ated, and DOJ must hold jurisdictions accountable for not properly 
supervising and managing them. 

Problems also exist with poll workers who were under-trained. 
For example, many were aware of section 203 or the existence of 
provisional ballots in the last election. Polls are also confused as 
to what ID requirements are required, and this can result in racial 
and ethnic profiling and wrongly asking minorities for ID that are 
not required. 

Additionally, many poll workers do not know section 208, which 
allows minority voters to take a person of their choice into the vot- 
ing booth. DOJ must continue to monitor for such problems and re- 
mind jurisdictions to train specifically on these issues. 

Anti-immigrant sentiments and rhetoric have been growing, un- 
fortunately, and consequently Asian American and Latino voters 
face hostility because of the erroneous assumption that they could 
not be citizens, including unwarranted challenges of their registra- 
tion or at the polls, or even intimidation. We hope that the DOJ 
will actively engage and closely monitor areas where there have 
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been particularly heavy anti-immigrant sentiments or acrimonious 
policy debates, to ensure that local election officials are doing all 
they can to prevent that kind of behavior from creeping into the 
polling place. 

Finally, agency requests that the Department of Justice looks 
into why there has been a decrease in bilingual poll workers in 
Santa Clara, including the Santa Clara County’s registered meth- 
odology for determining how many bilingual workers are needed 
and whether or not there is section 203 non-compliance occurring. 

We applaud the Department of Justice for bringing section 203 
cases against jurisdictions such as the ones that the assistant at- 
torney general mentioned. DOJ also successfully brought an action 
against Boston on behalf of Chinese and Vietnamese voters. We 
urge them to monitor Boston during the upcoming general election, 
as they did during the recent primary. 

We also urge them to continue press the Massachusetts Sec- 
retary of State to fully transliterate candidate names in Chinese 
language ballots and boxes. We believe that a fully bilingual ballot 
for Chinese American voters includes these transliterated can- 
didate names. 

Finally, the Congressional Asian Pacific American Caucus has 
asked the department about its plan for upcoming election in a let- 
ter dated August 22. It raises specific questions about several spe- 
cific sites, such as: Why did DOJ declare a plan under section 5 
that will reduce the number of Chinese and Korean interpreters at 
poll sites in New York, New York? We are hoping that they answer 
these quickly, in time for the election, so that corrections can be 
made. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Bryan O’Leary, who is a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy and a former F-18 Hornet pilot. Mr. 
O’Leary, after he finished his time serving our country, partici- 
pated in helping investigate the Department of Defense’s voting 
program. He is now a public policy consultant at Crowell and 
Moring’s public policy practice group. 

Mr. O’Leary, thank you for your service. You have 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF BRYAN P. O’LEARY, PUBLIC POLICY 
CONSULTANT, CROWELL MORING 

Mr. O’Leary. Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of the Com- 
mittee, thank you for inviting me to testify today. 

In 1952, President Harry Truman wrote to Congress regarding 
military absentee voting. He said, “At a time when these young 
people are defending our country, the least we at home can do is 
to make sure that they are able to enjoy the rights they are being 
asked to fight to preserve.” Over 50 years later, military voting re- 
mains a burdensome bureaucratic process that prevents our mili- 
tary men and women from being able to enjoy their rights as citi- 
zens. 

I experienced this broken system firsthand as a Marine, when I 
was not able to vote. Despite my lack of success, I was picked to 
be the voting assistance officer to help all of my Marines vote. My 
story is not unusual. Voting officers have little or no training; they 
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are not JAG lawyers. They are front-line officers, oftentimes com- 
manding soldiers, sailors, airmen and Marines in battle. 

It is absurd to expect that a young lieutenant who is com- 
manding a platoon of Marines in Heilman Province in Afghanistan 
or Ramadi in Iraq is going to succeed sifting through local, state 
and Federal laws and regulations that are all different, deadlines 
and ballot requirements that are all different, in order to ensure 
his or her Marines can vote, while at the same time fighting a war 
in a remote, austere environment. 

Clearly, this is almost an impossible task. Even if that lieutenant 
could figure out all the different deadlines and rules, it is unlikely 
that those Marines would get their ballots in time to have them re- 
turned and be counted. Because of long delays shipping ballots to 
and from war zones, for the votes of our men and women deployed 
to Iraq and Afghanistan to count, today is their Election Day. Our 
military postal system has informed deployed soldiers that they 
should send in their ballots no later than September 30th in order 
to be counted on time. However, unfortunately, many states and 
counties will not even print their ballots and send them until Octo- 
ber. 

And if those ballots do finally reach their correct local election of- 
ficials, they are greeted by political party operatives and lawyers 
who are determined to throw out every military ballot that is not 
perfect. Throwing out a military ballot that was prepared in a war 
zone is shameful. Both political parties and both presidential cam- 
paigns should condemn any legal attacks or challenges challenging 
the validity of the ballots of our military men and women. 

The evidence continues to stack up that the DOD has failed our 
military men and women. This last week, the Pew Center on the 
States released a report that further documents that failure. Al- 
though 77 percent of the military said that they were very inter- 
ested in voting, only 20.4 percent voted in 2006 — that is half the 
rate of the general public. In 2006, for the general public, 85.8 per- 
cent of absentee ballots requested were cast, versus only 26.5 per- 
cent of military ballots. 

If the military rates matched the general public rates, there 
would be roughly a half a million more military votes cast and 
counted. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent that the 
Pew report be included in the record. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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PEW 

CENTER ON THE STATES 


Military and Overseas 
Citizen Voting Project 


Make Voting Wod (MVWk a progecl of ihc Pew Center on the Stalea (PCS), suppotia policies, 
practices and technologies that will improve the accuracy, convenience, efTiciency a^ security of 
U S elections PCS's Military and Overseas Citizen Voting Project is one of seven MVW 
initiatives underway to improve U S. elections Specifically, the Military and Overseas Citizen 
Voting Project addresses the complex process facing military and overseas citizens attempting to 
register to vote and cast their absentee bidlots 

Military and Overseas Voling Uisenfranrhisemenl is a Problem 

By almost every measure, military and overseas voter participation in the 2006 federal elections 
was substantially lower than the general population’s M\’U' estimates that voter turnout was only 
20 4%' for the mililaiy population.’ compared to the 39 of the general papulation which voted 
(measured as a percentage of the citizen voting age population, the usual measure of voter 
participation) This is attributable to a fractured system of voting for our military Our failure to 
serve military voters is not a new problem Leading political figures have documented and called 
for reform for decades * 

Service members want to vole, but are forced to navigate a laborious, complex and failure-prone 
system in order to exercise that right Surveys show that military personnel have great interest in 
election results and voting For example 

• 77S of the military said they were very interested in the 2004 general election, a 12 
percentage point increase over 2000 ' 

• Interestingly, of those military personnel that said they did not vote in 2004, 30% did not 
because their ballots never arrived or arrived loo late to their duty stations and 28^''< did not 
know how to get an absentee ballot, found the process too complicated, or were unable to 
register* 

This highlights some of the significant problems of the voting system and how it contributes to 
very low military voter panidpation rales Take for example the number of absentee ballots cast 
as a percentage of those requested It requires deliberate effort on the pan of a voter to request an 
absentee ballot, and it it not surprising that 8$ 8 */»’ of absentee ballots requested by the general 
population in 2006 were cast But of the absentee ballots requested by military personnel, only 
26 S%' were actually cast 

In cITccL thousands of military voters are not voting Simply increasing military voting averages 
to the historically low general population's averages would afTord thousands more military 
personnel the opportunity to exercise their right to vote For example 

• If 39 g^'o of the military had voted in 2006 instead of only 20 4%, an estimated 2$7.000 
more military ballots wxxild have been cast ’ 
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• if 85 of the militan’ absentee ballots requested had been cast in 2006 instead of only 
26 i%. an estimated 391.000 more military ballots would have been cast 

\\ ithoul Assistance. Mdilars and Overseas Voters Fail to Navigair the N'oling Process 

Military and overseas voters are faced with a daunting voting process that has seven mtyor steps 
aisd up to 13 discrete sub-steps, from deciding to paiticipalc in the electoral process to actually 
casting a vote The diversity of state requirements and limitations of the help provided by the 
Department of Defense hindets these voters 

For example, the Voting Assistance Guide that the Department of Defense's Federal Voting 
Assistance Program (FVAP) produces yearly is a 460-page instruction manual that details the 
state-by-stale procedures for completing and sending in the Federal Post Card Application (FPCA. 
the combined voter registration and absentee ballot form the L'niformed and Overseas Citizens 
Absentee Voter Act (L'OCAVA) of 1986 directs military and overseas voters to use) and Federal 
Write-in Absentee Ballots (FWAB — a military/overseas version of a provisional ballot to be used 
if the requested absentee ballot docs not arrive in time) When a service member or overseas 
citizen gets a copy of the FPCA. he or she must reference his or her state's five to ten pages of 
specific instructions to determine which FPCA blocks to fill out 

Not surprisingly, a significant proportion of UOCAVA absentee ballot requests arc rejected by 
local election officials Despite the training and assistance attempted by unit Voting Assistance 
Oflicers (VAOs). and the availability of the Voting Assistance Guide, military voters have 
considerable difliculty filling out the FPCA correctly The Federal V'oeing AssistaiKe Program 
(FVAP) and Overseas Vole Foundation (OVF) have surveyed local election officials regarding 
FPCAs. and both surveys show sizeable problems Table I details the findings 

Table I: Percent of Local Election Officials Reporting 


Problems with Federal Post Card Applications" 


FPCA Pralilrni 

F\AP 
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UkgtMc Iriftfin tii , 

22% 
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Recated Too Late 

11% 






No Signtiiee 
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No Potmcal Panv Piefacncc 

11% 


No Social Sccun!-t Nuniba 




*FVAP • ITS of local dcction cvpcn<T)cc<d proNcms uiih UiXAVA oii/cns mailing llv FPCA 10 the 

uTong junadictwo 

The result is that at least 6% of military FPCAs in 2004 were not processed due to some error 
If that rale hdd into the 2006 election, almost 40,000 military ballot requests were rqected ' ' 


Stake Voting WerS. a pcofca of the Pen Center on Ihe Slates 
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Frd<ral Valine A»nlanc« Proxram Raird “Nol F.ITrclivr" in Supportine Mililarj and 
0»cr»ca« X'oirra 

Despite personal altcnlion by the highest les eis of Department of Defense leadership, and spending 
of tens of millions of dollars to support military and overseas voters, the Federal Voting Assistance 
Program consistently fails to make the election system tsock for these voters Designated by the 
President as the executive ageru responsible for implementing the protections of UOCAVA. FVAP 
has been the subject of annual program reviews by the Department of Defense Inspector General 
since the 2000 election 

Unfortunately, the Depanmeni of Defense Inspector General Reports highlight shortcomings of the 
Votirtg Assistance Program, particularly at the unit Voting Assistance OfTicer level, to provide 
effective assistaiKe to military voters Those reports show Voting Assistance Ofitcers'' 
consistently failing at such basic tasks as providing military voters access to the FPCA and FWAB 
Table 2 shows a trend analysis of the Inspector General's annual report on a number of key 
elements of the Voting Assistance Program 


Table 2: Performancr of k'oline .kssislance Proeram in Sunnortine 
Military Voters” 


Voting Asfislanre Program Requirement 

20tM 

2005 

2006 

FPC'As delivered by Deadline 

21V. 

24*/. 

25% 

Awarr of FPC'A t'$e and Purpose 

$$V. 

255ii 

33% 

.\ware of FW AB Use and Purpose 

36% 

25% 

31% 

FA\ .\B received 

3S5i 

21% 

21% 


While the Department of Defense has made attempts to strengthen the Voting Assistance Program, 
the number of personnel who are aware of the FPCA foim has dropped significantly Due to the 
challenges VAOs confront in fully executing their responsibilities (eg, lack of training and 
resources), the Inspector General estimated that during the 2tXM election cycle VAOs only reached 
4(>-50^'« of the military voters Given these persistent problems, the Inspector General concluded 
in 2005 that the Voting Assistance Program was "Not EfTective" and because "voting assistance 
will always be a secondary duly, senior leadership can expect significant improvement only if a 
radically different approach is applied 

The Federal Voting Assistance Program is placed in an untenable position they are assigned the 
responsibility but not granted the authority to effect the change necessary to better enfranchise 
military voters FVAP officials have little leverage with local election officials to change state and 
local election laws to protect military voting rights While federal and state election officials and 
policy makers are sympathetic to the problems faced by military and ov erseas voters, they are also 
attentive to the constitutionally authorized election administration authority granted the states The 
states themselves, however, cannot individually clear away the myriad confiding provisions 
found in stale laws across the county For coordiruted action to succeed, however, the strong 
bipartisan political support for reform that exists must be sustained and marshaled Yet. interest 
too ofen dissipates after a general election cycle with no headlines and no representatives from 
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this dispersed populalian in place to consistently raise the issue when stale legislatures are in 
session 

I'he Military Postal System Cannot Delhrr Absentee Ballots to iMilitary and Oserseas N'oters 
in Time 

In 2006, 84* 0 of the FPC As submitted. 96% of the blank absentee ballots received and 95% of the 
voted ballots returned were sent by posul mail " This it live despite the fact that some sMtes 
allow transmission by fax. e-mail or FVAP's Electronic Transmission Service (which accepts fax 
or e-mail transmissions from military and overseas voters and forwards them to LEOs in the 
format required by state or local rules) 

For the military, mail it not handled simply by the United Stales Postal Service To reach military 
units, mail is transferred from the U S Postal Service to the Military Postal System Agency and 
then shipped through military logistics channels This mail can be placed in a position of 
competing against military supplies for space Operational, hostile and remote locations can delay 
mail delivery funher The military standard for delivering mail to and from military personnel in 
combat rones is 12 to 18 days '* 

Department of Defense officials claim that mail is transiting smoothly, even to remote operational 
sites in Iraq and Afghanistan, citing 11-13 day transit times ^ However, the Government 
Accountability Office determined that the methodology the Military Postal Service Agency used to 
compute that average mail delivery time was fundamentally flawed, and weighted to underestimate 
actual average transit times Because of this weighting error. ~the 'weighted average' 
methodology significantly understatc{s| actual transit time 

The time of mail delivery is critical, especially for blank and voted ballots, because on average, 
stales don't send absentee ballots until 35-40 days before the election For some stales, like Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, ballots are sent 21 days prior to the election With the military postal 
standard mail delivery lime being 24-36 days round-trip, there is little, if any room for delay or 
error 

These delays are exacerbated by the fact that most military personnel transfer units every two to 
three years, and temporarily deploy overseas every 18-24 months Because of this, the addresses 
on FPCAs submitted in one election cycle are likely to be obsolete come the next Local election 
officials cite this as one of their biggest coiKems with military voting 

In 2006.these factors resulted in more than 35,000 military and overseas citizen absentee ballots 
being returned to local election olTicials as undeliverable.^ and 20*A of responding UOCAVA 
voters either never receiving requested absentee ballots or receiving them too late to cast This is 
the primary reason that military and overseas voters are 70*A more likdy than voters in the general 
population to have their ballots rejected from the voting process as either undeliverable or cast loo 
late ’* 

Progress Requires New Approaches 

Real progress requires new approaches to this problem, both in terms of the scope and breadth of 
the solutions considered h is lime to expand national efforts in support of military and overseas 
voting across multiple fronts, including 
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• More consistent and simpiiiied stale laws that reduce barriers for militars' and overseas 
voters while preserving the syslctn’s integrity, 

• The employment of tested technologies to simplify the military and overseas citizen voting 
process by enabling voters to take greater advantage of the FWAB, updating registration 
rolls through database matching, expanding state online registration and verification 
programs and facilitating the transmission of ballots, and 

• New pannerships with those committed to ensuring the franchise of military and overseas 
citizens 

Through Make Voting Work, the Pew Center on the States is launching a multi-year initiative to 
advance a set of short and long-term solutions Initial steps include the 

Adoption of a Uniform Stale Law on Military and Overseas Votinn The Unifoim Commercial 
Code is widely hailed as an example of states working together, without federal action, to 
implement uniform laws for the improvement of commerce and civil law It was developed and is 
maintained by the Uniform l.aw Commission (ULC, formerly known as the National Conference 
of Commissioners of Uniform State Laws) 

ULC is trusted by slate policymakers across the political spectrum and has a long track record of 
success Further, when a draR uniform law is adopted by ULC. they then apply their lobbying 
resources to seek enactment throughout all states aitd territories Such an initiative by ULC would 
provide the leadership around which stale government organizations and leading stakeholders from 
the business, military, university and other civilian communities could rally 

The ultimate goal wxxdd be a Uniform UOCAVA Implementation Act with consistent timelines, 
requirements, and standards for UOCAVA registration, absentee ballot distribution and ballot 
voting and the adoption of that law by 10 stales in 2011, and a majority of states by 2013, 
including those with major populations of military and overseas voters 

Creation of an Online Federal Wrile-ln Absenlec Ballot Tod The 484.000 military personnel that 
requested military ballots in 2006 but did not get to cast them did have other options to vote, they 
could have submitted a Federal Write-in Absentee Ballot for at least the federal declion But lack 
of knowledge about FW'ABs. and the dilTiculty of complying with the individual slates' 
requirements sharply limit their use -only 3 \% of military voters surveyed in the 2006 DoD IG 
Report were even aware of the FW AB's existence (see Table 2), and J4% of the FWABs cast were 
rqecied 

Pew has already engaged OVF to build upon its FPCA tool and develop an online FWAB tool 
This tool will convert the FWAB to a PDF form file and provide a race-by-race choice of 
candidates as they appear on the regular absentee ballots As the UOCAVA voter makes his or her 
choicev the PDF form will be filled out After all races are voted or intentionally skipped, the 
FWAB tool will double-check all entries to ensure the form it complete and create a PDF that can 
be printed out with the address of the local election oflicial and instructions the voter needs to 
satisfy their jurisdiction's unique requirements 

This project will provide federal voter services in all 54 states and U S territories and it expected 
to be initially operational in September 2008 With the uniform law and added technical capacity, 
the Write-In Absentee Ballot application could be expanded to all stale oftices in future election 
cycles 
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Testing of « Miliia n, \\Mc! \Jiir e« VenlK jii' Mi Svslem At least 35,000 miliui>' balloM wt»e 
ictumed as undeliverabic in 2006 and untold numbers of the more than 70% of absentee ballots 
lhal were neser returned likely ended up in dead-letter piles due to out-dated addresses, despite the 
fact that the Department of Defense's Defense Enrollment Eligibility Repotting System (DEERS) 
has all military personnel's current assigmnent and address Howeser. force protection and 
privacy concerns do not allow for the public dissemination of this information 

The Help America Vote Act’s requirement for states to develop centralized statewide voter 
regisiralion system databases provides the opportunity to capitalize on each stale and lenilory's 
National Guard access to the DEERS database As a state agency with periodic federal 
responsibilities, the National Guard combines the unique capability of access to federal systems 
with the ability to accept non-govemmenial funding and assistance 

MVW, therefore, is exploring whether a limited two or three state pilot could be undertaken this 
election cycle under which the stale election official in charge of the statewide database could have 
that state's National Chiaid compare the two databases for correct military personnel addresses 
before absentee ballots are sent Since the National Guard would conduct the review, privacy and 
force protection concerns would be avoided Punher, only military personnel that had already 
registered to vote would appear in the stales' databases, and only those personnel requesting an 
absentee ballot would have their military address updated with the stale Results from this pilot 
could then be used to inform further expansion 

Next Siei>s In September, the Pew Center on the States' Make Voting Work will host a national 
confereiKe Make Voting Work parmers and those concerned about military and overseas voting 
will gather to discuss research to dale, raise the visibility of this issue with the public and policy 
leaders, and announce strategic partnerships and progress to date on the initiatives 

We welcome your advice and participation For further information, please contact 


Carolynn Race 
Make Voting Work 
Pew Charitable Trusts 
1025 F Slreel, NW. 0* Floor 
Washington. DC 20004 
202-552-2058 
craccr&pewtrusts org 
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KncI Notes 


' The loul miltftfx Cutttii V^img A|pe Pof>bUiiOft ts 1 .325,229 <ioca] nuliun populmoQ of I.3S6.20I <Dt\id 
Cbu. 2006 PopmUnmm Hepmtiiiatiom m the MttHary ServtcfM { WaAngiiQB. D C Onkc of the Under Soaciir> of 
Defense. Penofincl and Readmes*. Februar> 1. SfMtx table* B«22 and {from 

hltp ^u.defcsiclink mil't>rho(TwPc?pRcp F Y«»r^ taccessod Ntiich 4. 2M)»i minus 30.972 notxituicn personnd 

< Vilerw A)\ofd4 ’‘hioo-aiutni Agfai lekd die for adopted couMn," {X4 lApnl K. 2003k 

hitp ffsxy^u utatddj) CQnV^Vuiy1J.^iraqOU»t^a^>K.nfwilii«wisa^ \ htin^ aOCCttCd March 10. 2008) 

The total UOCAVA atnenioe ballots cast m 2006 ^ss 263.793 of utiich 66 4% of those balkMs cast that were 
caacyon/od uerecsKton/ed asiTu)ttar> ((U S Election Aasmance Comnuision (EAC). t-KKAVA Rtptm 
htvhnfi ( Washiniion. DC . September 2iKi7) uMe 19) Exinpolaing that percentage imo the uncategorved 
UOCAVA ballouca* as well comes to 175.091 iniliiar> absamoe bolloucast 

Addtnonall). the Defense Manpower Duu Cemcr catculaies ihai 7% of the total miliiar> populauon >oicd to 
person m 2006 (Defense Manpower Data Center. Homan Resources Strategic A s ac ss mcoi Program. 2006 Stmt}- 
HrMiths on laOng Aisukmce Amturjt UtttiarySteMhenonJiM}('nt/kmh'mptayerM.Sunty Note No 2007«oio 
(Washmgion, DC Ma> 7, 2007),Tabk lKor94,934mililan ballots cast w person 

Therefore, a total of 270.093 mdoar) baltocs were cast b> abscsitee ballots or m person Thisdividedbs 
1 J25.229 mihtors Citueo Voting Age Population is 20. imliiar> \o(er paniapation 

^Oncofthekc) problcnu with the current dau on mtltiar> \oiuig. in dits case the EAC 2006 Sur>c> data, a the 
tnconaiiscnc) of the data acrosa the staacs A partscular problm with the nates' collection of UOCAVA totcr data m 
2006 » the large proportion of uncategon/ed data, netthir categorwed as isnbtars or overacts ata/en \oiers For 
cxatsplc. nearh two thirds of the total 992.054 UOCAVA balkxs reQuested arc laicategon/ed wA about onc*thvd of 
the 263.793 UOCAVA balloucasi arc imcaicgort/cd 

Bui tn the aggregate, the proporttons are resnarkahly cocmsicai. cspcaalh oi the percent of \ouag actions 
caiegorued as nuliiary or o\erseas ettuen. Of the UOCAVA absemee ballots requestoil cast, cast or cotmicd. idv ance 
ballou transsmtied, and Federal Wntenn Absentee Ballots rDOCl^«d. the percent of the disa that w as caicgon/od was 
consmencK about twoMliirds military, ranging from a low of 64 7% < Ad\anoc BaDots Transmuted. Table 23) to a high 
of 70 6% (FWABs rcccnod. Table 24) The two sundvd deviation range was only plus^*(nmu$ four percentage 
pomts. usd the mean was 67%. Given this remarKable consistency. M appears rcasoriabk to draw from the futmical 
aggregation of this data as indicative of the coure populauon 

‘lt2,l21.4ll (Gcnaal Population Tura-oul)/ 206.2116,000 (General PopulaiiooCVAP)* 39 8%ofthcMiioa’s 
ciu/cn voctng age population ptrucipaiod in the 2006 election <U S Elecnoo Assflance Commission. The 2006 
U^kmAt^iHitfationanc/tvttnjfSnn'n .ASkmtmwyn/Kieyh'tmhngt (Nh^ashmglocL D-C . December 2007). p 12.) 

* Leiier flrom Presukot Harry Tnnaa m Coogrcasional hearings on ‘H R 7571 and S 3061 Bills to pcmut and 
assist Federal pcrxmnd. includuig members of the Armed Forces, and then families, to excrose then voimg 
franchise." K:d Cong . 2d Scss (June 26 and Ailv 1. 1952).pp 35-37 

’PoUiBnaielli. TArArxlrrufrorn^.isMSJnniYj’rugmw. /7ihR<'/ivfr(Waihmglon. DC Department of Defense. 
Federal Voting Assisijnce Program. Odober 20053 ch^ l.p 1. 

*ltHd.chtfi 10. p 12 

^ I I.IR3.4ll6(DoaicaucCitucn Absentee Badlois Cast - Table 26) * l3,O39.fl0RiDomcstK Cituen Ahseosoe 
Ballots Requested - Table 30b) •8511% .Vr U S Election Asattanoc Commisnon. The 2006 Pketton AthmmtiratMm 
tmdl’oungSitrrty /4.S«Maiar> o/Ao F*iisdlM(gi(Wtfhmgion.DC December 2007 i.uMcs 26 and 30b 

* Unng the same analysis as the malnarv absentee balkxs cast, m 2006. 992.034 total UOCAVA absence ballou 
were requested, of wluch66 5%of Chose balloisroquestcd that were caiegort/cd were caicgorved a* military «U.S 
Election Aisutancc Comnusamn. tUClHU Snnry Heport ttmOngi (Washtngsen. D C . Sept embe r 2007) uMe 22) 
Extrapdaimg that percentage mo the iincatcgon/rt UOCAVA ballols requested as well cocnes to 659.703 mihtary 
absentee ballots requested 

A total of 175.091 military absentee ballols were cast (sec note I)* 659.703 mhtafv absentee bollott 
requesMl • 26 54% absemee ballot cast rate 
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* 39 79H ( gdxnl popuUuoa \x)iio$ piaruciptiMM me. «oc note 5) % 1 .325.229 nikun \ociiig a^e 
popuiMion • S27.255 mildan stua that MOold ha%c been c«st If the Bu]uar> hadxtMedai ibcsaoicraieMthe tjencral 
pcjmlalion Suteractmg the 270,093 rntfaun «oie» sctualK cast m 2006 comes to 257.162 

** 659.703 MHai militar> abtenioc harlots retiuesicO x 85 77% (cscrat popuUiioo absentee ballot cast me * 
565.823 ini)Maf> abaeotec baltou that uould ha\e been cast if the milnaix absentee ballou requeaed had been cam m 
tlie same rale as the i$eneral population Subtractmg the i75j09l mibiar> irtMcniec bailees actuaHv east comes to 
390,732 addmonal mihian ballots that uoold ha^c been cast 

** FVAP BnineCi. nWA>«Arrn/ th^nv.luasaiMre /Vujrfcmr. /^/IrpufS.Chan M.p 14. OVF Susan 
D/teduiAda^Suinai and Thad Hall. 2006 Pr»t UHhfm Locat VA 

Ocrscas Mmc Foondaiioa. 8 Mj> 20071, p 4 

Bnmellu The h'tikrdl Inmq^.lasliianrr t*rof(ram, 17^ Report, p 21 

** 659.703 DiilMar> absentee ballots reqiacited x 6% miliUfs FPCA reicciion me * 39.582 imlttarx abscoiee 
ballou receded 

The Ocpamneni of Defense nundaies that at lead one ^otmf assuiancc officer be destgnaied for each 50 
tnesnben of a unit In addition to thetr nooAotmg related pniiiar> rcsponsdnlities. VAO's are aded to pro\’ide a range 
of temees io help mefnberi of the unrt \otc 

U S DcpafimcBt of Defense Inspector Gcoeral (DoDIG)./;Wiiiiriuff o/rAr Ibrtfitg.fjjMiiiiitire 
/^ntgnnir. Report No IE*2(i05<K)l tWadington. DC, March 31.20051. DoOIG. A'%«i6NifSiMtc/rAr loMitg 
.UiiUdncr Prajenm, Report No 1E*20064]01 tWashmflon. DC . Ktarch 31. 2006). yipi^^ny DoO IG. 2006 
Kvaiitotmnoftitt Federal Voimg .iuUtaiKe Propram at the Department afPefeme, Report No IE-2n074M>l 
t Washincion. D C . March 31. 2007) Note that all the DoD 1C Tepoftsha>e an identical ca\'cat sa%oig that "the 
sufiunan/ed data caiooi be generaliMd be>ood the Iseicciod) locations eialiuMd because the locanons vicrc seleaed 
judgmcfuath . and the data are too fesi lo suppon an> possible geocrali/aiioM bc>ood those of ibe panictpanu uhosc 
respenaes were recorded ** 

** DoO IG, 2004 AWuinfcin o/lAr Ibrmg.'fisMMnce /'mgraai. p 22 

'’Ibid.pp 17.26 

Defense Manpower Data Center. Himan Resources Strategic Assessment Program. 2006 .Vmiw> RtioUt tm 
VotiMp .\ui$lamt \tiliiai\ UeadKrtandDoDCnilkmEmphyett.Sursef^ Note No. 2007410 (WadungMn. 
DC. Ma\ 7. 2007). pp 36.38.40 

'^Aran Field Mmual 12^ states, "[l (he standard of sctmcc for firai das mail is 12 to IXda> sfrom the poimof 
origin to individual soldiers worldwide * Chapter 6. '’Docmnal Requtrcniettis and Standards of Soppon'* section, 
available at hit p //wwv» glo balsccuntv Qry.lniii[jrMl[bryvip Qbc>^ arTp^/fmM :-<vClKrlmnaiQptaccesaed Fcbniar> 29. 
2008) 


* Barbva Barrca el at , MtltUtry Pmtal Sertftce Tatk iiroap. Report to the Secretary of De/eme, Report FY05*S 
< lA^mgion. D C Defcrac Business Board. December 2on5x Pat I. p 5 

* Neal P Curun.OP>X-ir/f>A’/R.-ICWP1Mi£DO.l/; riuMran ffajmpern^MattDelhrryXetdto 

HeReaohTd. GAO Report 04*484 (Wuhingloii. DC.' Govemmenl Accounlabihlv Ofl^ Defense Capabilities and 
Mani^jemeni. April 14. 2004). p 12 

^EAC. fOr.4iI4 .Vkrun*Arpr>fv p 3 Due 10 the mobile nature of this population, expired chaige of 

address orders and rdiaoee on imenutional mail suggest this Agune aignsTicamli imdcnutcs the number of 
Rusdiiected absentee ballou 


^Overseas \l3tcFoiindation. 017^ 2006/'fktJfXrc»«M.Viinn /IriiKfrifArtington.VA Fetmurv 8;, 20U7), p 18. 
March6.20UK) 
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^ EAC. “TliebigpeiifeMooCoitrTDpcrcaMtrcponcilb^ Suioind 

looil jansdictions for ooi coKiUQp ifac baOois vris ihM they woe rcttmicd » OMSdncnble At a resuh. tbc baOoit 
were not e>oi eiipble to be cat * 

^ 63 TXoTFWAEtcasi Hcrccouaiod.orcon\crKly. 36 3%of FWABtcatl were not counted (EAC. 
.Wm-AiTinrf Tidik2 32) 
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Mr. O’Leary. Sadly, the Election Assistance Commission results 
were even worse. Of the estimated six million military personnel 
dependents and citizens eligible, only 992,000 requested a ballot. 
Only 330,000 of those were cast. And we also know that 48,628 
were rejected. This is a shocking rate of only 5.5 percent voter par- 
ticipation from military and overseas citizens. 

This problem could have and should have been solved years ago. 
Yet our Industrial Age bureaucracy has failed to embrace the Infor- 
mation Age. Technology is available today to securely encrypt and 
electronically transmit blank ballots to military men and women 
around the world. Congress directed the DOD to execute such a 
program in 2006, and the DOD failed to execute it. 

The Administration, the DOD, and the DOJ need to stop making 
excuses for their failure. Instead, Congress and the DOJ should 
stop accepting those excuses and force action to fix this problem. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify today. I look forward to 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O’Leary follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Bryan P. O’Leary 

Mr. Bryan O’Leary 

Testimony Before the House Judiciary Committee 
Subcommittee on the Constitution. Civil Rights, and Civil Liberties and 
Subcommittee on Elections 

Sep 24, 2008 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Committee thank you for 
inviting me to testify today. 

In 1952 President Harry Truman wrote to Congress regarding military 
absentee voting. He said, “At a time when these young people are 
defending our country... the least we at home can do is to make sure that 
they are able to enjoy the rights they are being asked to fight to preserve. ” 

Over fifty years later military voting remains a burdensome 
bureaucratic process that in 2006 resulted in only 22% of service members 
successfully voting.^ War fighters are often on-the-move. More often than 
not ballots are sent to a previous address and are never received by the 
men and women in the field. ^ A significant percentage are sent out without 
enough time to be completed, returned and counted before the state 
deadline.^ Even when ballots reach members of the Armed Services at 
their correct address and the ballots make it back to the local election 
official on time military votes still must overcome legalistic challenges by 
lawyers dispatched by both political parties and candidates. In short, our 
military men and women and their families overseas are being 
systematically disenfranchised by a broken system. 
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Military Voter Participation 

• 2006 military voter participation was roughly half that of the general 
population, 22% (24% domestic military and only 17% overseas military 
personnel)"' for military voters as compared to 39% to 40%® for the 
general population. 

• 992,000 Uniformed and Overseas citizens ballots were requested for the 
2006 general election, but only one-third of that number (330,000) were 
cast, and even less were counted.® 

• 330,000 uniformed and overseas votes cast or counted out of a 
population of roughly 6 million citizens of voting age (1.3 million military, 
1.1 million dependents, an estimated 3.6 million overseas citizens), for 
an estimated turnout of only 5.5%.' 

• 48,628 uniformed and overseas ballots were rejected in 2006.® 

In summary, the current military voting system has failed our military 
men and women and their families. 

During my service in the Marines I was assigned as the voting officer 
for a 200 man squadron. I was given the DoD 400 page “Voting Assistance 
Guide” that detailed the different rules, regulations and deadlines for voting 
in each state, along with a stack of posters. Federal Postcard Applications 
(FPCA’s) and Federal Write in Absentee Ballots (FWAB’s). My instructions 
were to provide information for Marines who approached me wanting to 
register to vote and to get the squadron through our upcoming 
Commanding General’s Inspection successfully. 


Success on the inspection, however, was not measured by ensuring 
that a certain percentage of Marines registered to vote, or that the local 
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election officials had the correct addresses of Marines In the unit. Instead 
the only metrics involved displaying the required number of voting posters, 
having on hand enough post card applications, and letting the Marines 
know that if they were interested in voting they should see an officer. 

Like thousands of other junior officers, I didn’t understand the 
confusing multi-step process and could barely vote myself, let alone help 
my Marines. I was focused first on my warfighting mission, not on this 
additional administrative duty. It should not be surprising that our warriors’ 
top priority is keeping their soldiers, sailors, airmen, and Marines alive, not 
navigating a mess of federal, state, and local laws and regulations. 

The Voting Assistance program is executed in a haphazard and 
inconsistent way and seems most effective when the military unit is not 
deployed. In 2001 the GAO reported, “voting assistance by the DoD and 
DoS varied due to incomplete service guidance, lack of oversight, and 
insufficient command support.” In 2004 GAO reported that, “Absentee 
voting assistance continued to vary because of the collateral nature of the 
VAO role.”® Further, in 2004 the DoD Inspector General concluded that 
58% of personnel did not even know who their voting assistance officer 
was let alone know how to register to vote.^° 
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Recommendations 

1 . With forty-one days left before election day, members of the military and 
their families should get on-line today or seek out their voting assistance 
officer (if they can find them) to register and/or request their absentee 
balloting materials, even if they believe they are already registered 
fhttp://vvww.overseasvotefQundation.org/ has the most user friendly w/eb 
application). In all likelihood, their registration w/ill indicate an old address 
and if not updated their ballot w/ill be returned undeliverable after going to 
that address. Given the delays involved, even though the election is 6 
weeks aw/ay, for our military men and w/omen, today is your election day. 

2. Congress should rapidly fund and execute expedited ballot delivery from 
overseas locations using express delivery w/ith full tracking capability. 

3. The Justice Department should aggressively investigate the DoD 
Federal Voting Assistance Program and States that do not allow for 
adequate time to send, complete, and receive ballots from remote overseas 
locations. 45 days is the absolute minimum. 

4. Congress should establish for all future elections a means for electronic 
transmission of a blank ballot to service members and other government 
employees overseas and their families. 

5. The Secretary of Defense should place responsibility for military voting 
under a single House confirmed Presidential nominee, an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Voting. 
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Background 

This is not a new problem. It has been clear for a number of years 
that the military and overseas voting process has been broken. Instead of 
fixing the problem, there has been a tendency to shift the blame. The DoD 
claims that the problem lies with each State and local jurisdiction, the 
States claim that is the DoD’s problem, and the Department of Justice has 
allowed the DoD to take the blame. 

As a House staff member I was briefed by the DoD in 2005 on this 
issue, and I was shocked that nothing had changed since I was a Captain 
in the Marines. A number of House offices vigorously investigated the 
program and found that the FVAP was living in complete denial that there 
even was a problem. Even today the Federal Voting Assistance Program 
office clings to their false claims of increased voter participation in the 2004 
election. By their accounts an astounding 79% of military voters 
participated, they claim a significant improvement over the 2000 election, 
and a voting rate 15% higher than the general public. They continue to 
make this claim long after the GAO questioned their survey methodology 
as being unreliable, “The low survey response rates raise concerns about 
FVAP’s ability to project increased voter participation rates. The GAO 
goes on to criticize the overall methodology, overseas citizens sampled, the 
sample size, lack of sampling error, and lack of any analysis of 
respondents vs. non-respondents. In short, the Federal Voting Assistance 
Program claims are unscientifically arrived at and are questionable at best. 
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In contrast, the Election Assistance Commission, Defense Manpower 
Data Center, National Defense Committee, Overseas Vote Foundation, and 
Pew Military Voting Project have provided significant data that counters 
their claim and provides ample data to demonstrate that only about one in 
every five military voters cast a vote that is counted. 

In 2006 Congress directed the DoD to execute an electronic ballot 
delivery pilot program. A step short of “electronic voting” this system simply 
set up a secure connection between the military voter and the local election 
official which allowed them to receive a blank ballot over the internet, which 
they would then print, sign and mail back. This system eliminated the 
problem of ballots being sent to the wrong address. The Pentagon failed to 
execute the program until the last minute, and didn’t tell the local election 
officials of its existence. It is interesting to note, that this solution that relied 
on hardened banking system encryption took three weeks and less than a 
million dollars to execute. In contrast the Voting Program office in the DoD 
claims that it would take them between 1,000 and 1,700 days to execute a 
voting over the internet program. If past performance is any measure, I 
would suggest that no amount of money or time could generate success 
out of the existing office. 

As the “Presidential Designee” for military and overseas voters the 
Secretary of Defense should shoulder the majority of blame for the failure 
of his Voting Assistance Program. However, the Department of Justice, 
Civil Rights Division, has the legal authority to ensure that military and 
overseas voters have the right to vote. The DoJ has used this authority to 
initiate legal action with states that have not allowed enough time to ensure 
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that military and overseas votes could be sent and returned from overseas 
and counted before the deadline. Recently most of the legal actions have 
revolved around special and run-off elections that have a compressed time 
table. 


While the DoJ Civil Rights Division should be applauded for 
attempting to hold the states accountable, they could do much more. For 
years it has been made plain to every state that a minimum of 45 days is 
required to ensure that ballots can make it overseas, have time to reach the 
voter and be filled out and returned prior to the election. According to 
Brenda Farrell of the GAO it takes on average 18 days for a ballot to travel 
one way to a deployed service member. That’s at best 36 days for the 
round trip, plus nine days on the ground (it can be assumed that in a 
remote location a ballot would be dropped off, completed, and then sent out 
in the following week’s mail). 

Given the fact that our Armed Forces are deployed around the world 
in combat zones, and given the difficulty of getting mail to remote locations 
in Iraq, Afghanistan, and the Florn of Africa it stands to reason that the DoJ 
should expand their legal effort to ensure that every state provides the 
minimum recommended 45 day window to ensure that our soldiers have 
enough time to allow their votes to be returned on time. Further, if there is 
a close election - and a single vote may make the difference, for these 
ballots already cast, due to circumstances outside the control of the war 
fighter, these “in transit” ballots should be given the opportunity to be 
counted should they arrive before an election certification. This is certainly 
within the purview of the Judicial system to offer this short term remedy. 
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Conclusion 


Our military men and women serve around the world and risk their 
lives in defense of freedom, and yet their own ability to exercise their 
fundamental right to vote is being obstructed. 

This problem could have and should have been solved years ago. 
yet our industrial age government has failed to embrace the information 
age. Technology is available today to securely encrypt and electronically 
transmit blank ballots to military men and women around the world. 

If there is a silver lining it is that private non-profit groups like the Pew 
Military Voting Project, the Overseas Vote Foundation, Operation Bravo. 
Everyone Counts, and the National Defense Committee have all stepped 
up to provide innovative solutions that could be rapidly executed within the 
existing budget. 

For this coming election in November it is critical that the Department 
of Justice press the Department of Defense and State election officials to 
ensure that our service men and women are given the time required to 
receive their ballots and return them on time. These military men and 
women are citizens first, and as citizens they deserve the full attention of 
the Department of Justice to protect their right to vote. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify today, I look forward to your 
questions from the members of the Committee. 
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Mr. Davis of Alabama. Thank you, Mr. O’Leary. 

Our next witness is James Terry, who is the chief public advo- 
cate for the Consumer Rights League. And he and his organization 
have a long history of not only helping Americans register to vote, 
but also facilitating the participation in the political process. 

Mr. Terry, you have 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES TERRY, CHIEF PUBLIC ADVOCATE, 
CONSUMERS RIGHTS LEAGUE 

Mr. Terry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be with you today, and I ask that 
my extended remarks be entered into the record. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Terry follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of James Terry 

Ensuring the Integrity of the U.S. Electoral System 
By 

James Terry 
Chief Public Adyocate 
Consumers Rights League 

Thank you, Chaimian Conyers, Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking Member 
Franks and Ranking Member McCarthy. 

My name is James Terry and I am the chief public advocate at the 
Consumers Rights League, a non-profit education and advocacy 
organization dedicated to preserving consumer choice in a broad array of 
issue areas. 

I appreciate the opportunity to lend some perspective to a problem that gets 
far too little attention, but one that poses a great risk to the integrity of our 
electoral system. 

The Consumers Rights League provides an alternative voice from those 
organizations that argue for reduced consumer choice or increased 
government intervention as a policy of first choice. CRL supports all 
aggressive efforts to educate, motivate, register, and assist all citizens in 
voting so long as those efforts are legal. Unfortmiately, there are some 
groups that do not seem to share this concern. 

As part of CRT’s mandate, we monitor policy debates, news trends and the 
activities of organizations that style themselves as consumer advocates. 
Unfortunately, due to their long track record of questionable or corrupt 
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practices with respect to housing and electoral activities, we are constantly 
forced to act as a watchdog for abuses by the Association of Community 
Organizations for Reform Now, or ACORN. 

To be sure, there are some well-meaning individuals who are a part of 
ACORN. Unfortunately, they do not appear to be the ones in control. 
Firsthand accounts from current and former ACORN employees, major 
news stories, and court cases across the country, expose corruption at every 
level of ACORN including embezzlement, cover-ups, misuse of taxpayer 
funds and voter fraud. 

While all of the reported allegations noted in my statement are found in the 
public domain, such reports often go umioticed by the national media. I 
therefore thank the Committee up front for focusing on these important 
issues confronting our country. 


Understanding ACORN's Structure 

To properly understand the potential impact that ACORN’s activities may 
have on the upcoming and future elections, it is important to understand their 
stracture. In all, ACORN’s massive enterprise includes as many as 150 
subsidiary organizations, according to a recent legal filing by members of its 
board of directors.' This list includes two affiliated labor imion locals, TV 
and radio broadcast operations, immense housing counseling operations, and 

' See suit referenced in: Strom, Stephanie. “Lawsuit adds to turmoil for community 
group.” New York Times. September 10, 2008. 
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a number of lobbying and political entities. In all, ACORN’s total operation 
tills year has an estimated budget of $110 million.^ That is big business. 

Thanks to what appears to be a carefully executed plan, the disparate parts 
of ACORN are often not recognized as being part of one large enterprise. 
However there is evidence that these organizations are operated as a single 
enterprise, which is controlled from the top down. 

Their practice of juggling funds and blame between entities has often created 
good deal of confusion as to which crimes are allegedly conunitted by 
ACORN and which activities are those of subsidiaries such as the "non- 
partisan" 501 (c)(3) Project Vote. But, it should be noted at the outset of this 
discussion that evidence indicates that the non-profit organization known as 
Project Vote and the political operative organization known as Citizens 
Services Inc. are wholly owned subsidiaries of the ACORN web of 
organizations.^ There should be no distinction between crimes or alleged 
crimes perpetrated by personnel from Project Vote and those from ACORN. 

Comments the Consumers Rights League has received from current and past 
ACORN employees demonstrates that command and control of ACORN’s 
political operations is based in its national headquarters. Wliile many view 
voter registration problems in different states as a series of random events, it 
is important that observers not lose siglit of the fact that ACORN is a giant 


^ Projection by ACORN founder Wade Rathke in June 2008. 

’ Tax returns for “Voting for America/Project Vote” are filed from ACORN headquarters 
and the groups share leadership. Citizens Services Tnc. corporate filings show it is housed 
in ACORN’s head office in Louisiana. See also: Brown, David M. “Obama to amend 
report on $800,000 in spending.” Pittsburgh Tribune-Review. August 22, 2008. 
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corporation potentially responsible for massive fraud across the United 
States. 

A careful observer will note a ten-year record of voter registration fraud that 
spans the contiguous United States. Ten years and five election cycles is not 
a series of mistakes; it is a pattern. 

A Troubling and Long Pattern of Voter Registration Fraud 

While any number of small organizations — on both the right and the left — 
run afoul of elections law each year, there is little reason to believe most 
engaged citizens mean any harm. However, only ACORN stands ont for its 
pattern of voter registration fraud stretching back a decade. Rather than 
showing any signs of improvement, all signs point to increased lawbreaking. 

Ten years ago, an Arkansas contractor hired by ACORN's non-profit 
affiliate Project Vote was arrested for falsifying hnndreds of voter 
registration cards. In the last few election cycles the problem has spiked 
dramatically."' 

• In 2003, ACORN employees in Missonri turned in more than a 

thousand suspicious voter registration cards, with one woman saying a 
card was turned in under the name of her infant.'’ 


For reference, see: http://www.rottenacorn.co m./acti v iWMap.html 

^ “Voter registration fraud dogs St. Louis.” Association Press. September 19, 2003. 
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• Following Colorado’s 2004 election, two ex-ACORN employees were 
convicted of perjury for submitting false voter registration forms^; one 
ex-ACORN employee admitted to registering her friends 40 times7 

• In 2004, police arrested a former ACORN employee who had more 
than 300 completed voter registration cards in the trunk of his car, 
many of which had not been turned in within the legal time limit. ^ 

• In 2005, Virginia authorities found that of a sample of Project Vote- 
gathered registrations, 83% were rejected for using false or 
questionable information.’ 

• In 2007, King County, Waslhngton officials amiounced the indictment 
of seven workers ACORN had hired to register voters, calling the 
episode the “worst case of voter registration fraud in the history of the 
state. At least tliree of those individuals have pleaded guilty and 
ACORN was forced to pay a $25,000 settlement." 

• Tn April 2008, federal prosecutors announced guilty pleas for federal 
election fraud by eight former ACORN employees in Missouri, based 
on their activities in the 2006 election. They submitted false addresses 
and names, as well as forged signatures. At least one former ACORN 
employee was sentenced to 15 months in prison." 


* “Briefing.” Rocky Mountain News. January 4, 2005. 

^ “Investigation reveals potentially fraudulent voter forms.” Associated Press. October 
12, 2004. 

* Sweeney, Patrick. “Voter registration cards bring felony charge.” Saint Paul Pioneer 
Press. October 1 6, 2004. 

’ Jones, Matthew. “State: Voter registrar did no wrong.” The Virgjnian-Pilot.” October 
22, 2005. 

Ervin, Keith. “Felony charges filed against 7 in state’s biggest case of voter- 
registration fraud.” Seattle Times. July 26, 2007. 

" “Ervin, Keith. “Three plead guilty in fake voter scheme.” Seattle Times. October 30, 
2007. 

"Associated Press. “Guilty pleas in election fraud.” April 3, 2008. 
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Each time ACORN is accused of faulty registrations, the organization 
blames a handful of its supposedly “rogue” low-paid, low-skilled workers. It 
promises to clean up its act and impose tighter restrictions. Yet, after ten 
years, they have not been able to do so, as this year’s cavalcade of 
cormption proves. 

2008 Has Been A Banner Year For Bogus Registrations 

Tn 2008 alone, ACORN’s activities have prompted calls for investigations in 
nearly a dozen states: Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New Mexico, 
Texas, Nevada, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan and North Carolina, with new 
investigations developing regularly. 

In June, the New York Times reported that Louisiana “Election officials 
have expressed concern that large numbers of people who believe they are 
registered will show up at the polls in November, only to find that they 
cannot vote because their application had been improperly submitted.” An 
ACORN spokesman said that it’s typical for 30 percent of their cards to be 
duplicates or incomplete.'’ That is a troublingly high rate of error. 

In July, Pennsylvania officials charged a fomier ACORN employee with 19 
counts of perjury, making false statements, forgery and identity theft in 


' ' Dewan, Shaila. “A Vote Drive By Democrats In Louisiana Stirs Concern.” New York 
Times. June 15, 2008. 
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connection with the voter registration forms in connection with more than 
100 suspect cards.'"* 

Tn August, the Connecticut Post reported that state officials began asking 
for an investigation into ACORN's registration activities, in wliich there 
were errors in 20 percent of the thonsands of registration forms the group 
turned in. Noting the hefty amount of incomplete, incorrect, or improperly 
filed forms, one registrar said, "Some of my staff has been here for 15 years 
and when they see ACORN come in, they start crying.""’ 

In August, ACORN was forced to annoimce that it would begin rimning 
background checks on its signature gatherers in New Mexico after it was 
learned that nine employees had felony criminal records'’’ ranging from 
forgery to identity theft to child rape. ' ' It is unclear how many of the 
thousands of voter registration cards containing personal infomiation were 
handled by the nine felons. Bernalillo County officials are investigating 
1,100 possibly fraudulent cards. Tn one case, a series of nine cards appear to 
have been filled out using the phone book.'* 

ACORNs voter registration fraud in New Mexico has been a recurring 
theme since 2003, including its 2004 attempt to register a 13-year-old boy. 


Sheffield, Reggie. “Former temp worker accused of bogus voter registrations.” The 
Patriot-News. July 24, 2008. 

Dixon, Ken. “ACORN voter signups questioned.” Connecticut Post. August 16, 2008. 
Associated Press. “ACORN starts background checks forNM registrars.” August 9, 
2008. 

’’ See report from KRQE: li tt p : /iwww. voutub e . com ./'w atch ‘i ’ v^E.v.TE3 SMT TR Ts 

Associated Press. “NM’s county has suspect voter registration cards.” September 17, 
2008. 
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In 2005 the organizations employees were accused of filing as many as 
3,000 false signatures on a ballot initiative.'® 

Tn Texas, where ACORN's affiliate. Citizens Services Tnc., has provided 
contract work on behalf of Senator Obama's campaign, its record of voter 
registration has been lacking hope. The Houston Chronicle reported on 
August 17 that "About 40 percent of the 27,000 registration cards gathered 
by ACORN from January tlirough July have been rejected or placed in limbo 
pending the gathering of more information, according to the county" while 
"about 6,600 were filled out by people already registered, and many others 
contained insufficient information."^" 

Nevada and federal officials announced in August that they would fonn a 
task force to aggressively pursue allegations of election fraud, with the Las 
Vegas Review-Journal specifically noting "Clark Comity officials have said 
they suspect fraud is occurring in the thousands of voter registrations being 
submitted by” ACORN.^' 

In Ohio, ACORN's continuing pattern of voter registration fraud apparently 
includes the 73 registration cards turned in this year for just one individual. 
WKYC has reported: "ACORN has already submitted more than 75,000 


For reference, see: htlp://Vwvy,rgttenaconi,a}m/ac 

Bernstein, Alan. “ACORN planting voter registrars in certain areas.” Houston 
Chronicle. August 17, 2008. 

*' Ball, Molly. “Election fraud task force formed; Investigators already looking into voter 
registration issues.” Las Vegas Review-Journal. August 1, 2008. 
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voter registration eards this year in Cuyahoga County. And now employees 
at the Board of Elections are triple eheeking every oue."^^ 

A Cleveland Plain Dealer reporter noted at the end of August: 

"Board employees are unsure how many of the cards are fraudulent. 
But the voter registration department reeeived so many suspicious 
cards that it began eompiling a binder with evidence. The binder grew 
to be an inch-thick. 

The same reporter noted why ACORM is allowed to get away with such 
activity election after election: 

"In August 2006, elections hoards in Franklin and Summit counties 
investigated potentially bogus registration cards submitted by 
ACORN. The Franklin board turned over 500 cards to its cormty 
prosecutor, but the hoard's Deputy Director Matthew Damschroder 
said the prosecutor could not file charges because it was impossible to 
nail down who filled out the fake cards. 


The citizens of Wisconsin are among the greatest victims of ACORN's fraud 
in 2008. There ACORN allegedly offered to bribe citizens with pre-paid 
gasoline cards or restaurant gift cards to induce them to register. Further 
voter registration problems include apparently falsified drivers license 


“■ O’Mara, Michael. “Voter registration problems investigated in Cleveland.” WKYC. 
August 28, 2008. 

’’ Guillen, Joe. Cuyahoga board probes voter registration drive.” August 27, 2008. 
"Ubid. 
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numbers. Social Security numbers, and similar personal information. By the 
end of August, Milwaukee's Election Commission Executive Director had 
referred over 49 individuals to prosecutors for suspected voter registration 
fraud — of them, 37 were ACORN employees. 

An August 20 report from the Milwaukee Journal-Sentinel noted that of the 
35 ACORN employees referred for investigation at the time: 

• Seventeen apparently filled out voter applications and then signed the 
cards themselves. That involved two to four cards in each case. 

• Twelve submitted cards for individuals who later told ACORN they 
never filled out an application. That involved one card in each case. 

• One submitted a card for a dead voter. That was the second such case; 
a Voters Project worker previously submitted a card for a deceased 
voter. 

• One was apparently making up driver’s license numbers for an 
unknown number of voters. 

• One submitted about a half-dozen applications for already-registered 
voters. 

One woman reportedly complained that a voter registration card was 
submitted for her husband, who had been dead for 10 years. 


Sandler, Larry. “10 more voter registration workers face investigation.” Milwaukee 
Journal-Sentinel. August 29, 2008. 

’’’ Sandler, Larry. “More voter registration workers under scrutiny.” Milwaukee Journal- 
Sentinel. August 20, 2008. 
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In Michigan, elections officials across the state have been noticing a high 
volume of problems associated with ACORN's work. A Secretary of State 
spokesperson recently said "There appears to be a sizeable number of 
duplicate and fraudulent applications ... And it appears to be widespread." Tn 
Pontiac, the clerk's office has found numerous applications filed for a given 
name. In Oak Park, the clerk has been seeing "lots of duplication" from 
ACORN in recent months.^’ 

Even in the course of preparing this testimony, officials in yet another state 
announced an investigation into potentially fraudulent activity. Durham 
Coimty, North Carolina’s elections officials have asked for an investigation 
of dozens of cards submitted by ACORN. One was for a fourteen-year-old 
boy.^* 

Conclusion: Local, State, and Federal Investigations Needed To Watch 
ACORN’s Pattern of Fraud 

ACORN routinely says it will clean up its act.^® Yet, given its decade-long 
history of voter fraud, embezzlement, and misuses of taxpayer funds, 
ACORN’s pattern of fraud can no longer be dismissed as a series of 
"unfortunate events." 


Brasier, L.L. “Bad voter applications found.” Detroit Free Press. September 14, 2008. 
Milliken, Mathew. “Elections chief asks for voter fraud probe.” Durham Herald-Sun. 
September 19, 2008. 

See for example: Mannies, Jo. “ACORN launches new voter-registration drives, with 
tighter controls.” March 20, 2008. 
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The problem of voter registration fraud raises serious questions for this 
committee, and the Consumers Rights League appreciates that the right 
questions are being asked. 

Here are the most important questions right now: We know about the 
thousands of potentially fraudulent voter registration cards turned in by 
ACORN and caught by officials. But given the size of ACORN’s efforts and 
the fact that the abuses appear to be systemic, we believe it is fair to question 
how many more fraudulent registrations have not been discovered, 
Furthermore, as this mega organization with a decades long history of 
violating the law is turned to get out the vote efforts, we believe it is fair to 
question how many fraudulent registrations may lead to fraudulent votes or 
what other activities they are willing to undertake to influence the election. 

These are serious questions, especially in light of recent election results 
which show that a just few votes can change the outcome of an election, the 
course of our country and the course of history. 

While we do not presume to tell this committee how to address this problem, 
we respectfully submit that our nation’s election system is facing a concerted 
campaign that raises serious issues that merit the committee's oversight and 
attention. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak today, and 1 would be happy to 
answer any questions that you may have. 
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Mr. Terry. The Consumers Rights League supports aggressive 
efforts to educate, motivate, register and assist all citizens in vot- 
ing, so long as those efforts are legal. Unfortunately, there are 
some groups that don’t seem to share that concern. 

First-hand accounts from current and former employees, major 
news stories, and court cases across the country expose corruption 
at every level of the Association of Community Organizations for 
Reform Now, or ACORN. To truly grasp the potential impact that 
acorn’s activities may have on the upcoming elections and future 
elections, it is important to understand their structure. 

ACORN is a massive organization with 150 subsidiary organiza- 
tions and an estimated $110 million budget this year that is cen- 
trally controlled from the top down. Thus, there should be no dis- 
tinction between crimes or alleged crimes perpetrated by personnel 
from affiliates, like Project Vote, or those from ACORN. 

A careful observer will note a 10-year record of voter registration 
fraud on the part of ACORN and Project Vote. Ten years and five 
election cycles is not a series of mistakes: it is a pattern. In fact, 
rather than showing any signs of improvement, all signs point to 
increased lawbreaking. 

A quick snapshot of ACORN’s record from 1998 to 2007 alone in- 
cludes thousands of false or fraudulent registrations in Missouri; at 
least two convictions of ex-ACORN employees following Colorado’s 
2004 election; the 2004 arrest of a former ACORN employee in 
Minnesota with 300 voter registration cards in his trunk; the 2000 
indictment of several workers in Washington State, which has been 
cited earlier as the worst case of voter registration fraud in the his- 
tory of the state. 

In April 2008, eight former ACORN employees in Missouri pled 
guilty to voter fraud in the 2006 election. 

Each time ACORN is accused of faulty registrations, the organi- 
zation blames a handful of its supposedly rogue workers. It prom- 
ises to clean up its act and impose tighter restrictions. Yet after 10 
years, they have not been able to do so. In 2000 alone, ACORN’s 
activities have prompted calls for investigations in nearly a dozen 
states: Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New Mexico, Texas, 
Nevada, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, North Carolina, and just as re- 
cently as yesterday you can add Florida to the list. 

In July, Pennsylvania officials charged a former ACORN em- 
ployee with 19 counts of perjury, making false statements, forgery 
and identity theft. In New Mexico, Bernalillo County officials are 
currently investigating 1,100 possibly fraudulent cards. In Texas, 
about 40 percent of the 27,000 registration cards gathered by 
ACORN from January to July have been rejected or placed in 
limbo. In Michigan, a case that was cited earlier, the secretary of 
state said problems appear to be sizable. Duplicate fraudulent ap- 
plications is widespread. 

In Ohio, ACORN’s pattern of voter registration fraud apparently 
includes the 73 registration cards turned in this year for just one 
individual. Cuyahoga County election boards officials have com- 
piled a binder of evidence of suspicious activity. That binder is 
more than an inch thick. 

In Wisconsin, by the end of August, Milwaukee’s election com- 
mission executive director had referred over 49 individuals to pros- 
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ecutors for suspected voter registration fraud. Of them, 37 were 
ACORN employees. And just last week, Durham County, North 
Carolina’s election officials asked for an investigation of dozens of 
cards submitted by ACORN. One was for a 14-year-old boy. 

ACORN routinely says it will clean up its act. Yet given its dec- 
ade-long history of voter fraud, embezzlement, and misuses of tax- 
payer funds, acorn’s pattern of fraud can no longer be dismissed 
as a series of unfortunate events. We know about the thousands of 
fraudulent voter registration cards turned in by ACORN and 
caught by officials. But given the size of ACORN’s efforts and the 
fact that the abuses appear to be systemic, we believe it is fair to 
question how many more fraudulent registrations have not been 
discovered. 

And furthermore, as this mega-organization with a decade’s-long 
history of violating the law has turned to get-out-the-vote efforts, 
we believe it is fair to question how many fraudulent registrations 
may lead to fraudulent votes, or what other activities they may be 
willing to undertake to influence the election. 

These are serious questions, especially in light of recent election 
results which show that just a few votes can change the outcome 
of an election. While we do not presume to tell this Committee how 
to address this problem, we respectfully submit that our Nation’s 
election system is facing a concerted campaign that raises serious 
issues that merit the Committee’s oversight and intervention. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak today, and I look forward 
to your questions. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Thank you, Mr. Terry. 

Our next witness is Jocelyn Benson, who is an assistant pro- 
fessor of law at Wayne State University Law School. She is also the 
founder and director of the Richard Austin Center on Election Law 
and Administration and is a member of the ABA’s standing com- 
mittee on election law. 

Professor Benson, welcome. You have 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF JOCELYN BENSON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 

Ms. Benson. Thank you. 

Several years ago I served as a law clerk to the Honorable 
Damon J. Keith, a Federal judge on the U.S. Court of Appeals. 
Judge Keith famously cautioned us that “Democracies die behind 
closed doors.” Democracies also die, I believe, when the doors that 
lead to political participation and enfranchisement are pushed 
closed. They die when Americans lawfully seeking to cast a legal 
ballot are deterred or disenfranchised, and they die when govern- 
ment actors fail to ensure that pathways to democracy are free 
from the congestion of challengers who block lawful voters from 
participating in an election. 

This role of election challengers, whether they be representatives 
from political parties or other groups in the polls on Election Day, 
has increased in prominence in recent elections. Today I would like 
to detail a recent controversy in Michigan over the use of fore- 
closure lists to challenge the residency, and thus eligibility, of vot- 
ers on Election Day. 
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Two weeks ago, a Web site called Michigan Messenger reported 
allegations that Republican Party challengers may be using lists of 
foreclosed to challenge the eligibility of voters when they arrive to 
vote. Michigan demographics may suggest that voters on these lists 
may be disproportionately African American. Now these allega- 
tions, importantly, were forcefully denied, and I am not here today 
to challenge those denials. I instead wish to highlight the resulting 
confusion in Michigan over whether voters facing foreclosure won- 
der now whether they will still be entitled to vote in November. 

The fact is that under Michigan law, voters cannot be challenged 
without good cause. And under Michigan law, only residents who 
have moved outside of their city or township to another county 
prior to September 4 are required to re-register at their new ad- 
dress. Voters who move within a county, according to the Michigan 
secretary of state, are permitted to vote one last time at their old 
address. 

Thus, the listing of a voter’s residence on a list of foreclosed 
homes does not, in and of itself, provide sufficient information to 
indicate that that voter has moved to a new home outside of that 
county prior to September 4, 2008. 

Nor should any list acquired from mailings sent to those fore- 
closed homes that bounced back as undeliverable lead to similar 
conclusions. The voter confusion that I have observed in Michigan 
since these stories emerged has been, in my view, compounded by 
a lack of clear and thorough clarification of the law from election 
officials in the state. 

For that reason, my first recommendation today is that in Michi- 
gan and in any other state dealing with voter confusion, the state’s 
chief election authority issue clear directives to local election offi- 
cials and the public on the law that ensures that voters and elec- 
tion officials are empowered with a full understanding of the law. 

My second recommendation is similarly, that election officials en- 
gage in extensive public education efforts and outreach that are fo- 
cused on explaining the hows and mechanics of voting. In addition 
to press releases, public service announcements, mailings, phone 
calls, and also posters in the polling place that simply state the law 
in its entirety are, I believe, required to ensure that this education 
campaign is successful. 

In addition, I believe an education campaign is best coupled with 
my third recommendation, the development of collaborative rela- 
tionships with community-based organizations. These organiza- 
tions, I believe, know best what the needs of their communities are, 
and collaborative relationships between election officials and these 
organizations can help ensure that both are proceeding in the best 
interests of the voter. 

My last two recommendations deal with training and regulating 
challengers and poll workers. I believe that mandating training for 
challengers in Michigan and in other states and also improving 
training for poll workers will ensure that both are equipped with 
the knowledge of the law and ensure that the law is followed on 
Election Day. 

I also recommend the use of comment cards in the polling places 
on Election Day that would empower voters to interact with poll 
workers and evaluate and offer feedback on their experience. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Benson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jocelyn Benson 


Testimony of Professor Jocelyn Friedrichs Benson 
Assistant Professor of Law, Wayne State University Law School 
Director, Richard Austin Center for Election Law and Administration 

For a Joint Oversight Hearing on 

“Federal, State, and Local efforts to Prepare for the General 2008 Election” 
Before the House Judiciary Committee's Subcommittee on the Constitution 
AND the House Administration Committee’s Subcommittee on Elections 
United States House of Representatives 
September 24, 2008 


Several years ago, I served as a law clerk to the Honorable Damon J. Keith, a federal judge on 
the United States Sixth Circuit of Appeals. Judge Keith famously cautioned us that 
“Democracies die behind closed doors.” Democracies also die when the doors that lead to 
political participation and enfranchisement - hallmarks of democracy - are pushed closed. 
When Americans lawfully seeking to cast a ballot are deterred or disenfranchised; when eligible 
voters are wrongfully turned away at the polls; or when government actors fail to ensure that 
pathways to democracy are free from the congestion of “challengers” who block lawful voters 
from participating in an election - our democracy suffers. 

This latter issue, the role of “election challengers,” or the presence of representatives of political 
parties or other groups in the polls on Election Day, has increased in prominence in recent 
elections.' My testimony today will detail a recent controversy in Michigan over election 
challengers’ potential use of foreclosure lists to challenge the residency, and thus eligibility, of 
voters on Election Day. I also offer five recommended actions state and local election officials 
can take to address this and similar controversies that may surface in the final days before the 
November 2008 General Election. 

The Michigan “Foreclose the Vote” Controversy 


On Wednesday, Sept 10, 2008, the website www.inichiganmessenger.com^ posted a story 
entitled “Lose Your House, Lose Your Vote” that announced “Michigan Republicans plan to 
foreclose African-American voters.”" The article alleged, among other things, that “[T]he 


^ See, e.g., Sunmiif Countv Democratic Central And Executive Committee v. Blacicwell, 2004 U.S. DisL. LEXIS 
22539 (N.D. Oliio October 31, 2004) (granting a temporary' icstmining order proliibiting the state from allowing 
challengers in the poUs during lire November 2004 eleclion, oul of a concern llml challengers would unfairlv impede 
the voting process through acts of intimidation and harassment); Spencer v. Piigh/Siimmii Couniv v. Blacl<yveU 
(combined) 347 F Siipp 2d 528 (6th Cir. 2004) (overturning the lower court's temporary' restraining order); Spencer 
V. Pugh. 543 U.S. 1301 (2004) (aflirming the Sixth Circuit's opinion). See also "Preserving Democracy : Wliat 
Went Wrong in Ohio," Status Report of the House Judiciary' Committee Democratic Staff, Jan. 4, 2005 at 40-47 
(describing problems associated with cliallengers in Ohio during the 2004 election). 

^ The Michigan Messenger is located at wwxv.micltiganmcsscngcr.com, and is self -described as "an independently- 
produced political new s daily featuring original and investigative reporting," comprised of "a coalition of long -time 
progressive bloggers, freelance writers and professional joumahsls'’ with a focus on "enhance |ing| and expand|ing| 
the political dialog in Michigan.’’ 

^ Eartha Jane Melzer, '‘Lose Your House, Lose Your Vote,” Michigan Messenger, 9/10/08. The entire text of the 
article, as amended Lo reflect clarifications of statements from Douglas J. Preisse, cliairmanof the Franklin County 
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chairman of the Republican Party in Macomb County, Michigan, a key swing county in a key 
swing state, is planning to use a list of foreclosed homes to block people from voting in the 
upcoming election as part of the state OOP’s effort to challenge some voters on Election Day.”"^ 
It also stated, perhaps incorrectly,^ that “voters who have defaulted on their house payments” 
were “disproportionately . . . African-Americans,” indicating that over 60% of all sub-prime loans 
in Michigan were made to African-Americans, according to a 2007 report from the Michigan 
Department of Labor and Economic Growth.^ 

Compounding the confusion was a statement in the Michigcui Messenger story in which Joe 
Rozell, Director of Elections for Oakland County Clerk Ruth Johnson, appeared to 
“acknowledge” that challenges based on the presence of a voter’s residence on a list of 
foreclosed homes were “allowed by law” and “have the potential to create long lines and disrupt 
the voting process.”^ The story quoted Rozell as stating that “poll workers are not allowed to 
ask the reason” for challenges to voters. Based on RozeU’s statement and an excerpt of a 
directive from Michigan Secretary of State Terri Lynn Land indicating that challenges to voters’ 
eligibility “need only be ‘based on information obtained through a reliable source or means,”’ 
the Messenger article concluded, “vote challengers are free to use foreclosure lists as a basis for 
disqualifying otherwise eligible voters.”^ 

In the 48 hours that followed the posting of the Messenger article, the Michigan Republican 
Party and the Republican Party of Macomb County swiftly and strongly denounced the 
allegations that they were planning to use foreclosure lists to challenge voters’ eligibility via a 
press release and interviews with several major news outlets.^ The DetJ'oit Free Press quoted 
Jim Carabelli, the Chairman of the Macomb Republican Party saying “[t]he GOP is ‘absolutely 


Republican Party in Coliinibus Oliio, is a\'ailable at htlp://iniclugamiiessenger.com/4076/lose-your-house-lose-yoiir- 
vole (Iasi accessed: Sepl. 23, 2008). 

^Td. 

^ A siibsequeiit article in the Detroit News contained a slalenient from a pastor and president of the Macomb County 
Ministerial Alliance llial questioned the racial demographics of individuals facing foreclosures in Macomb County. 
See Jim Lynch and Gordon Trowbiidgc, '‘Foreclosures won't lundci voters", Detroit News, 9/12/08, available at: 
http://wwav.detnews.com/apps/pbcs.dll/anicle? AID=2008809 120380 (last accessed: Sept. 23, 2008); 

See Mel/er, note 2, supra. 

Quotation is from the Micliigan Messenger article, paiapluasing statements from Rozell to tlic author of the article. 
See Melzer, note 2, supra. 

*Td. 

^ See, eg., Chad Schveski, “GOP denies Web report on vote blocking," Macomb Daily, 9/11/08, available at: 
hUp://w\vw.macombcoimlvmi.go\7clerksofiice/ne\vs/pdf/2008_09_ll_Macomb_Dailv_GOP_Demes_Web_Report. 
pdf (last accessed: Sept. 23, 2008) ; Jim Lynch and Gordon Trow'bridge, “Foreclosures won't liinder voters", Detroit 
News, 9/12/08, available al: liltp://ww\v.detnew's.coni/^)ps/pbcs.dlJ/arlicle?AiD=200880912U380 (Iasi accessed: 
Sept. 23, 2008); Kathleen Gray and Amber Hunt, “GOP wont use forcclosuie list to block voters, " Detroit Free 
Press, 9/12/08, available at: http://wwvv.freep.coni/apps/pbcs.dll/article?AlD^/20080912/NEWS15/809120346 (last 
accessed: Sepl. 23, 2008); Mallhew Miller, “Macomb County GOP leader denies plan to block voles,” Lansing 
State Jourrral, 9/12/08, avarlabic at: 

http ://wwav.lansingstateJournal.com/apps/pbcs.dII/article?AlD^/20080912/NEWSU 1/809 120338/10U2/NEWS01 
(last accessed: Sepl. 23. 2008). 
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not’ gathering foreclosed home addresses for poll challenges.”’'^ Carabelli also issued a 
statement to the Lansing State Journal in which he said there was “no such plan.”’ ’ 

However, the damage was already done. The implication of the articles was that there may be 
members of a political party acquiring a list of foreclosed homes with plans to challenge the 
eligibility of voters in those homes when they arrived at the polls to vote on Election Day. The 
story, allegations, and subsequent denials, created confusion over a key question: is it legal under 
Michigan law for individuals to challenge the eligibility of voters facing or experiencing 
foreclosure when they arrived at the polls to vote on Election Day? 

The short answer is no. Michigan law does not allow for voters to be challenged based solely on 
the fact that their home appears on a list of foreclosed properties. Michigan Election Law does 
not allow for challenges to a voter's eligibility “without good cause or for the purposes of 
harassment.”’^ Under Michigan law, only Michigan residents who moved outside of their city 
or township to another county prior to September 4, 2008 are required to re-register and vote 
from their new address.’^ Existing federal and state law allows for voters who have moved from 
one Michigan county to another Michigan county within 60 days of election day to vote in the 
precinct associated with their previous address.’’* Voters who move within their county but fail to 
change their address prior to Election Day, are permitted to vote “one last time in the precinct 
where registered” provided they complete an Election Day change of address form.’' Thus 
under state and federal law, the listing of a voter's residence on a list of foreclosed homes does 
not, in and of itself, provide sufficient information to indicate or even suggest that a voter has 
moved to a new location outside of their county prior to that date. 

Nevertheless, incidents during the week after the Michigan Messenger story revealed a great deal 
of voter confusion as a result of the controversy. For example, Macomb County Clerk Carmella 
Sabaugh reponed that her office received approximately 15 phone calls over the course of the 
two days following the publication of the article from people who were concerned that they may 
be unable to vote because their homes had been foreclosed. Clerk Sabaugh indicated that in her 
experience “if my office receives phone calls about a particular issue, there are often many, 
many more citizens . . . who are concerned about the issue that have n^ called.” In addition, in a 


See Kallileen Gray and Aniber Hunt, note 9. supra. 

' ^ See Matthew Miller, note 9. supra. The Lansing Journal also included statements from Bill Nowling, spokesman 
for the Michigan Republican Part}', deny ing that the state party liad plans to target voters facing foreclosure. 

See MCL § 1 68.5 1 2 (2008). The Michigan Secretary' of Slate has interpreted this provision of the law governing 
voter challenges to indicate tliat it is “permissible for a cliallcugcr to cliallcngc a voter" when a “cliaUcngcr has good 
reason lo believe llial a person who offers to vole 1) is not a Irue resideiil of lire cilv or lownslup 2) has nol y el 
attained 1 8 years of age 3) is not a United States citizen or 4) did not register to vote on or before the close of 
registration' for the election at liand." See The Challciigc Process, Questions and Answers, available at: 
hHp://w\vvv.micliigan.gov/documenls/sos/Challei^er_QA_177165_7.pdr(lasl accessed: Sept. 23, 2008). The 
document also states tliat a “cliallenger lias the right to challenge any voter issued an absentee ballot who appears at 
ihe polls lo vole on eleclion day claiming lhal he or she never received ihe absenlee ballot, lost the absentee ballot or 
destroyed the absentee ballot" and that "a challenger has tire rigltf to challenge a voter in any instaiicc wJicrc the 
precinct board fails to prepare a 'challenged ballot' fora voter when required." 

See MCL§ 168.509a (2008). 

'Ud. 

' ’ Tlie Micliigan Bureau of Election lias issued such clarifications to clerks in The past; a May 2006 pubhcation from 
the Bureau suflicienLlv clarifies the law in this regard. 
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radio interview for “Detroit Today” on Michigan Public Radio that 1 participated in on 
September 16, 2008, nearly a full week after the Michigan Messenger story surfaced, numerous 
individuals called into the radio station with concerned questions about whether they would be 
able to vote if their home was in foreclosure. 

This confusion has been compounded by a lack of explicit and vociferous clarification from 
relevant government authorities and election officials, including the Michigan Secretary of State. 
In particular, none of the major news outlets that covered the Michigan Republican Party’s 
immediate denials of the allegations included a direct statement from the Michigan Secretary of 
State indicating that the presence of a voter’s residence on a foreclosure list was not sufficient 
“good cause” for challenging a voters’ eligibility on Election Day under Michigan Law. 

Several articles did offer some clarification on the law, but none specifically and unequivocally 
addressed the issue of foreclosure lists: 

• The Daily Tribune, a newspaper for Southern Oakland County, Michigan, and the Flint 
Journal, a newspaper servicing Flint, Michigan, canried an article in which Kelly 
Chesney, spokeswoman for the Michigan Secretary of State, offered a partial explanation 
that “If you change your residency within 60 days of an election, voters may vote using 
their former address and polling place for one more election,” 

• The Macomb Daily cited a Macomb C ounty election officials who said “those who are in 
default on their mortgage but still living in their home on Election Day” and “those who 
were forced out of their homes” after September 4, 2008, “can vote without facing any 
restrictions.” The article also stated that “a foreclosure victim who moves to a new 
address within the same [city or township] can vote one last time at their previous 
precinct without facing a challenge.”'^ 

• The Detroit News noted that, under state law, challengers can “[cjhallenge a person’s 
right to vote if the challenger has a good reason to believe that person is not eligible to 
vote in the precinct,” and can “[cjhallenge the actions of the election inspectors serving in 
the precinct if the challenger believes that election law is not being followed.”** 


Charles Cmmm, "Dems File Suit Against GOP CK'er Cliallenge to Voters,” The Daily Tirbime, 9/17/08. Available 
at: littp://wnAv.daily'tribiinc.coni/aiticlcs/2008/09/17/ncws/doc48dl Iaa8c28304139G5535.txt (last accessed: Sept. 

23, 2008). See also David Eggerl, ""Web storv has both parties crvingfoul,” FlinI Journal (Michigan). 9/13/08, page 
AOl. (noting tliat "Secretaty of State spokeswoman Kelly Chesney said voters who move witliin 60 days of an 
eleclion can vote at their old poUir^ place. If they move and change their address 30 or more days before an 
election, they itiiist vote in their new ptccinct. If tlxjy change tlxiir addicss wHthin 30 days of an election, they must 
vote in the old precinct. ') 

^ Cliad Selweski, ""Lawsuit targets voter siij^ression: GOP says it never considered blocking voters facing 
foreclosure,” The Macomb Daily, 9/17/08. Available at: 

littp://wwT\.niacombdaily.com/articles/2008/09/17/new's/srv0000003531839.t.\t (last accessed: Sept. 23, 2008), 

See Jim Lynch and Gordon Trowbridge, note 9, supra. 
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Recommendations For Preparations for the November 2008 Election 


Based on my experience and knowledge of the so-called “Foreclose the Vote” controversy in the 
state of Michigan, and my understanding of the role of the State Secretary of State and local 
election officials in Michigan and other states,*® I make the following five recommendations 
regarding state and local preparations for the November 2008 elections.. 

Recommendation 1 

The State Secretary of State and local election officials should, where within 

THE realm of their AUTHORITY, QUICKLY, EXPLICITLY, AND REPEATEDLY CLARIFY THE 
LAW REGARDING VALID AND INVALID CHALLENGES TO A VOTER’S ELIGIBILITY. 

In Michigan, the Secretary of State has the authority to issue instructions to all local election 
officials on the county, city, and township level regarding the administration of existing election 
laws. On November 1, 2006, for example. Secretary Terri Lynn Land issued an important 
directive to clerks in the 40'*’ issue of the Department’s “Election News,” indicating that 
challengers were not permitted to “approach voters or talk to voters for any reason” or 
“use video cameras or recording devices in the polling place. In addition, in late 2007 the 
Secretary Issued instructions to Election officials on the administration of Michigan’s new voter 
identification requirements, which explicitly state that “no voter may be challenged just because 
he or she is not in possession of picture identification or did not bring picture identification to the 
polls and signs an affidavit in order to vote.”^’ 

More recently, in August 2008, Ohio Secretary of State Jennifer Brunner issued a directive to 
local election officials indicating that 60-day notices sent by boards of election to voters that are 
returned as undeliverable cannot be used as the sole reason for challenging an Ohioan’s voter 
registration as cancelable, Secretary Brunner has also called on the General Assembly to 
amend Ohio’s 2006 voter registration challenge law. 

These directives provide a laudable example of an important step that State election officials can 
take to protect voters from wrongful challenges, harassment and intimidation at the polls on 
Election Day. 


Inaddilion lo mv work as a law professor and ElecIronLaw scholar and Director of a new nonpartisan nonprolil 
Election Law Center, tnv teconnnendations are informed bv my ongoing research for mv forthcoming book entitled 
“Democracy and the Secretary': The Crucial Role of State Secretaries of State in Promoting an Honest and 
Accounlable Democraev.” 

■ ' See “Election News: Issue 40/' November 1, 2006. Available at: 

hHp:/Avww.michigan.gov/documenls/sos/lssiie_40_r77190_7.pdf(las( accessed: Sepl. 23, 2008). 

See Question 1 2, “Picture Identification in titc Polls; Questions and Answers,” a ptiblication of the Michigan 
Department of State, available at: http://mvw.michigaiLgov/documents/sos/090507_Voter_Id_Q A5_209294_7.pdf 
(Iasi accessed: Sepl. 23. 2008). 

Press Release; “Sccrctaiy' BiUTnicr Clarifies Cliallcngc Laws to Protect Votcis,” 8/5/08, available at; 
http ://ww^. SOS. state. oh.us/SOS/News/UI/Default.aspx?page=9757&AspxAutoDetectCooldeSupporr=l (last 
accessed: Sept. 23, 2008). 
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It is my hope that the Michigan Secretary of State will issue a similarly clear and enforceable^’ 
directive to clerks prior to the election that clearly and explicitly states that it is not “good cause” 
under Michigan law to challenge a voter based solely on the fact that their home is facing 
foreclosure. The directive should also reiterate existing federal and state law governing voters 
who have moved between elections, clarifying that voters who have moved from one Michigan 
county to another Michigan county within 60 days of election day are permitted to vote in the 
precinct associated with their previous address.^ Also, voters who move within their county but 
fail to change their address prior to Election Day, are pennitted to vote “one last time in the 
precinct where registered” provided they complete an Election Day change of address form.^" 

It is also my hope that Secretary Land will issue such a directive prior to Michigan’s October 6 
voter registration deadline, given the current public confusion surrounding this issue. The 
directive will both assure voters that they will not lose their right to vote based only upon the 
matching of their home address with a list of foreclosed properties, while ensuring that all local 
election officials, poll workers, and other relevant parties have a clear, consistent statement on 
the boundaries of legal challenges to voters on Election Day. 

Recommendation 2 

The Secretary of State and local election officials should engage in extensive 
PUBLIC education ON THE RULES AND PROCEDURES GOVERNING THE VOTING PROCESS. 

In addition to issuing a clear and explicit directive barring the use of foreclosure lists as the sole 
basis for challenging a voter’s eligibility to vote, the State Secretary of State and local clerks on 
the county, city, and township level must publicize the fact that challenges to voters’ eligibility 
based solely on the fact that their home is being foreclosed will not succeed. This public 
education campaign should include, but cannot be limited to, direct statements to the press and 
infonnation posted to the Secretary’s or a clerk’s website. For example, in Michigan, Macomb 
County Clerk Carmella Sabaugh acted quickly in response to the Michigan Messenger 
allegations to issue a press statement with the headline: “You Do Not Have to Own Property in 
Order to Vote, At Least Since 1850.”’^'’ Importantly, the statement included a quote from Clerk 
Sabaugh, clearly and explicitly stating that “[c]itizens whose homes are foreclosed still have the 
right to vote!”’^ 

However, press releases and statements to reporters alone will not reach many voters,^* It is 
important for election officials to develop public service announcements for local and cable 


’’ There is also precedent in Micliigaii law to indicate lliat these directives cany the cnfoiccability' of lawr and a 
private cause of action. See, e.g., Amber Hunt and John Wisely, Turnout High, With Some Glitches, Workers Sav. 
Detroit Free Press, Nov. 8, 2006, at 1 1 (describing lawsuits filed by political parties on Election Day in Detroit, 
Micliigan over compliance with the Sccrctarv' of Slate’s ban on cliallcngcrs talking to voters). 

See MCL § 168.509a (2008). 

The Micliigan Bureau of Election lias issued such clarifications to clerks in the past; a May 2006 piibhcation from 
the Bureau sufJicienllv clarifies the law in tins regard. 

The Press Release is available at; 

http://wwvv.niacombcount\Tiii.gov/CLERKSOFFICE/new’^s/htni/YouDontHaveToOwiiPropeit}'.htin (last accessed: 
Sept. 23, 2008). 

r Td. 

For example, Heaster Wheeler, Executive Director of the Detroit Branch N AACP, estimates tliat 50% of residents 
in the city of DeLroiL. Michigan do not have regular access to the inleniel. 
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television, and traditional and community-based radio stations, In addition, to address the 
foreclosure confusion in Michigan, the Michigan Secretary of State should develop and 
distribute materials to be posted in every one of Michigan’s over 5200 polling places, including 
posters and other visible and easily accessible resources, that explicitly state the rules for valid 
challenges and eliminate any confusion about rules for voters who have moved or changes 
residences prior to the election. This information should also be posted prior to Election Day in 
every local Secretary of State office, and the office of every county and local clerk. 

Finally, where possible, election officials should go heyond traditional means of information 
dissemination and directly contact voters through mailings or phone calls to ensure that voters 
have access to all relevant infonuation prior to Election Day. Recent actions by the Georgia 
Secretary of State Karen Flandel provide a hold example of this sort of direct and thorough voter 
education. After a federal court mandated that she engage in an extensive voter education effort 
to inform Georgia citizens about the state’s new voter photo identification requirements. 
Secretary Handel sent several mailings explaining the law directly to over 166,000 registered 
Georgia voters who, according to state records, did not possess a Georgia driver’s license or state 
identification card.^'^ The mailings were designed to ensure that voters in Georgia who were 
most likely to be adversely affected by the state’s photo identification requirement for voters had 
access to information about how to comply with the new law. 

Recommendatton 3 

The Secretary of State and local election officials should build collaborative 

WORKING RELATIONSHIPS WITH COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATIONS TO PROMOTE VOTER 
EDUCATION ABOUT VOTING REQUIREMENTS AND DISPEL MYTHS ABOUT VOTING ELIGIBILITY. 

In conj action with an extensive public information campaign, state and local election officials in 
Michigan should work closely with nonpartisan community based organizations to, specifically, 
discuss the best methods to reach constituencies and individuals facing foreclosure who may be 
confused about the law and, more generally, to ensure that the government’s education efforts 
are tailored to the needs of various constituencies. For example, in Michigan, Heaster Wheeler, 
Executive Director of the Detroit Branch NAACP, has indicated that his organization hopes to 
hold a press conference with the Michigan Secretary of State and local election officials in 
Detroit to reiterate and reassure all voters that they will not lose their right to vote just because 
they are facing foreclosure. Wheeler believes that the Michigan Secretary of State in particular 
needs to engage in an “aggressive” public information campaign that involves “bold” statements 
to assure voters that their right to vote will not be affected by the foreclosure crisis. Such 
relationships can also ensure the development and availability of, where necessary, translations 
of voter education materials for English Learning citizens, and relevant and accessible 
information for voters with physical disabilities. 

Recommendation 4 

The Secretary of State and local election officials should, where within the 

REALM OF THEIR AUTHORITY, DEVELOP REGULATIONS AND SET PARAMETERS FOR ELECTION 


’’ See Secretary' Handel Begins Phase Two of Photo ID Outreach, Press Statement avaihtble at: 
http://\vw w.kaTenltandetcont/derault.asp?pl— newsdescr&Rl— 285 (last accessed: Sept. 23, 2008). 
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CHALLENGERS AND ENSURE THE CONSISTENT ENFORCEMENT OE THESE PARAMETERS ON 
ELECTION DAY. 

It is crucial that the Secretary of State develop, within the confines of state and federal law, 
explicit regulations and parameters for election challengers. 

The Michigan Bureau of Elections has taken clear steps in this regard, as exemplified in the 
Bureau’s enforceable directive from 2006, also described above, which bars challengers from 
approaching or talking to voters or using “video cameras or recording devices in the polling 
place.” The Michigan Bureau of Elections has also in the past issued clarifications to clerks on 
the proper role of election challengers under Michigan law, and has published both a guide 
entitled “The Appointment, Rights, and Duties of Election Challengers and Poll Watchers”^” and 
a document that provides “Questions and Answers” on the “Challenge Process.”^' 

In addition to the development and dissemination of these materials via the education efforts and 
community partnerships described in recommendations 2 and 3, it is my hope that in the future, 
the laws in Michigan and other states will mandate trainings for all challengers who seek to work 
in the polls on Election Day. Cunently, there are no mandates under Michigan law that 
challengers partake in any election law training, nor is there any requirement that challengers 
demonstrate any sufficient or accurate understanding of the laws governing the limitations on 
their role prior to entering the polling place on Election Day. 

Recommendation 5 

The Secretary or State and local election officials should, where within the 

REALM OF THEIR AUTHORITY, ENSURE THAT ALL POLL WORKERS ARE WELL TRAINED AND 
FULLY AWARE OF THE LAWS GOVERNING THE RIGHTS AND LIMITATIONS OF CHALLENGERS. 

Poll worker training responsibility and requirements vary from state to state, but in general the 
parameters are governed by either state or local election officials. In Michigan, the Bureau of 
Elections is currently developing a poll worker training program that will instruct individuals 
who train poll worker on clear rules on dealing with election challengers and any challenges they 
issue on Election Day, 

It is crucial that these programs, particularly when developed at the statewide level, include 
methods of evaluating the extent to which the information is clearly, consistently, and accurately 
reaching the individual poll worker and poll worker supervisor. These methods can include the 
development of video trainings at the state level for use in local trainings, and the use of 
statewide tests and evaluations for individual poll workers. Another useful Election Day 
evaluation tool can include “comment cards” that empower voters who interact with the poll 


As of September 23, 2008, the most recently updtiled version of lliis document \v.is published in September 2003, 
and is available on the Miehigan Sccretaiv of Stale’s website at: 

http://ww^v.niichigan.gov/dociiments/SOS_ED_2_CHALLENGERS_77017_7.pdf. (last accessed: Sept. 23, 

2008). The documenl stales tlial il is ''not intended as a con^)lele inteiprelalion of the Law” governing cliallengers on 
Election Day 

Tlie document is available at: http:/Avw'WMiiichigan.gov/documents/sos/Challenger_QA_177165_7.pdf (last 
accessed: Sept. 23, 2008). 
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worker to evaluate and offer positive or negative feedback on the helpfulness of the poll worker 
to the state and local election official s.^^ 

CONCLUSION 


The above narrative describing the recent controversy over the use of foreclosure lists to 
challenge voters’ eligibility in Michigan illustrates what could be a brewing storm in advance of 
this November’s election. It is not beyond tbe realm of possibility that such lists could be used 
to challenge voters in other states, nor is it unthinkable that other nefarious means of blocking 
voters from the polls could be developed prior to Election Day. As such, it is crucial that state 
and local election officials make it a priority to engage in deep and systematic legal and 
grassroots education efforts - aimed at other election administrators, poll workers, challengers, 
and most importantly, voters - in these final weeks leading up to the November election. My 
recommendations offer some suggestions to further that goal, based on my experience and belief 
that election officials are the “guardians” of our American democracy. ’ Their primary 
responsibility to ensure that our democracy is alive and well, and that the doorways to 
democracy are opened wide, and that every eligible voter who wishes to vote on Election Day is 
able to do so. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. 


Tt is also worth noting, as this Coniniittcc is no doubt aw'aiic, of several other tefonns beyond trainings arc 
required to support the development of a strong poll worker force throughout the country on Election Day. Such 
reforms, including an increase in pav for poll workers and exieusive recniilmenl elTorls, are necessai^' bul mav go 
beyond the scope of iny eimcnt tcstimoii\N 

As stated by NASS President, Pemisylvania Secretan,' of State Pedro Cortes at the July 2008 meeting of the 
National Association of Secretaries of Slate (NASS). 
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Mr. Davis of Alabama. Thank you, Professor Benson. 

Our last witness for this panel is Kristen Clarke Avery, who is 
an expert on voting rights and election law. She is the co-director 
of the Political Participation Group at the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund and has a long, extensive history of voting 
rights litigation. 

Ms. Clarke, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF KRISTEN CLARKE AVERY, CO-DIRECTOR, PO- 
LITICAL PARTICIPATION GROUP, NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE 

FUND 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you. 

Founded under the direction of Thurgood Marshall, the NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund is the Nation’s oldest, and we believe finest, 
civil rights firm that has served has served as legal counsel for Af- 
rican Americans over the course of the last several decades. LDF 
has provided testimony in support of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
and other Federal voting rights laws and core voting protections. 

The last two presidential elections have significantly undermined 
public confidence in our political system. So what I would like to 
do today is take my time to identify some specific actions that the 
Department of Justice can and must take to help restore that lost 
faith and confidence and help ensure that this election is a smooth 
one. 

First, DOJ must deploy Federal observers to protect minority 
voters in those areas of the country where we are hearing com- 
plaints of potential voter intimidation and suppression tactics that 
might rear their head on Election Day. 

Second, DOJ should terminate its use of criminal prosecutors as 
poll monitors. And I want to take a moment to recognize Acting As- 
sistant Attorney General Becker’s recent decision to cease this 
practice. But let me take a moment just to provide some context 
about why this has been a very important issue for us at the Legal 
Defense Fund. 

Criminal prosecutors at U.S. attorneys’ offices have been at the 
front lines of aggressive vote fraud investigations that have been 
taking place around the country in recent years. And there cer- 
tainly is a very long history that has shown that law enforcement 
officials and prosecutors who lie at the heart of their efforts can 
have the effect of intimidating minority voters at the polls. 

We are pleased that the Department of Justice has decided to re- 
consider its practice and shift course here, and we hope that this 
will become a permanent policy on the part of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Third, the Justice Department should develop an action plan for 
Election Day, an action plan to respond to the serious problems 
that might emerge both on or immediately prior to the election. We 
want DOJ to be proactive, and we are in a position where we can 
foresee and anticipate some of the problems that are likely to arise. 
We know that there will be high turnout. We know that there may 
be long lines. We know that we face the potential of seeing situa- 
tions that we have seen during the 2000 and 2004 presidential 
elections. 
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Emergency Election Day litigation may be necessary to ensure 
that all voters receive a fair and equal opportunity to cast their 
ballots. Although the relief that would be sought in any emergency 
litigation will vary depending on the facts at hand, we certainly 
know that an extension of poll hours may be appropriate in those 
jurisdictions that are not equipped or prepared to handle high 
turnout, or in areas where machines malfunction or where polling 
sites open late. 

By way of another example, a court’s order may add value where 
poll officials are failing to offer provisional ballots to voters pursu- 
ant to the Help America Vote Act. In recent elections it has been 
the advocacy community and the civil rights organizations that 
have largely borne the burden here. DOJ should construct and pub- 
licize its own plan for turning to the courts on Election Day where 
local and state officials prove unwilling to voluntarily to take steps 
necessary to quickly resolve the problems that might emerge. 

Eourth, the Justice Department’s goal should be our goal: mak- 
ing sure that everyone who wants to vote in this election cycle gets 
to do so. And what does that mean? That is making sure right now 
that there is compliance across the board with the mandates of the 
National Voter Registration Act. Making sure that DMVs and other 
state agencies are offering registration opportunities as mandated 
by state law. Making sure that those agencies are timely transmit- 
ting those forms to election officials so that the forms can be proc- 
essed. 

But above and beyond DOJ’s statutory enforcement responsibil- 
ities, I also think that DOJ can use its leverage to encourage state 
and local officials to make every effort to go above and beyond their 
ability to reach historically disenfranchised populations. In the 
state of Alabama, a local activist by the name of Reverend Kenneth 
Glasgow recently initiated a non-partisan voter registration drive 
aimed at reaching eligible, but not yet registered voters inside of 
local jails. Although the registration drive was initially supported 
by the Alabama prison commissioner, the drive was terminated 
after receiving complaints from the state’s Republican Party leader- 
ship. 

To the extent that these eligible voters, a disproportionate num- 
ber of whom are African American, may already encounter signifi- 
cant barriers in their efforts to register and vote, voter registration 
drives such as these should be encouraged. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Ms. Clarke, let me encourage you to 
wrap up, since you are over the time limit. 

Ms. Clarke. I will wrap up. I urge Congress and this Committee 
to consider a post-election oversight hearing that measures the suc- 
cess in the administration and conduct of the November election 
against the series of very good recommendations that have been of- 
fered during today’s hearing. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Clarke follows:] 
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The Role of the Voting Section of the Civil Rights Division of the U.S. Department of 
Justice in Preparation for the 2008 Election 

Founded under the direction of Thurgood Marshall, the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund (LDF) is the nation’s oldest and, we believe, finest civil rights law 
finn that has served as legal counsel for African Americans in a significant number of 
important federal voting rights cases over the course of the last several decades. LDF has 
also provided testimony in support of tlie Voting Rights Act of 1965 and other federal 
voting rights laws and core voting protections. Through extensive litigation, advocacy, 
public education and election monitoring efforts, particularly in the Deep South, LDF has 
developed significant expertise regarding barriers to political participation and has 
focused much attention on the role of the Department of Justice in carrying out the 
objectives of the Voting Rights Act in order to ensure minority voters’ access to the polls. 

1 ciurently serve as the Co-Director of LDF’s Political Participation Group. Prior 
to joining LDF, I served for several years in the Civil Rights Division of the U.S. 
Department of Justice, handling matters arising under the Voting Rights Act of 1965 and 
other federal voting rights statutes. I have also coordinated a number of federal observer 
monitoring efforts in various jurisdictions around the country. On behalf of LDF, I 
submit the following written testimony to offer our observations regarding the efforts that 
must be made now to prepare for the upcoming November general election. My 
testimony will focus, in large part, on the substantial role that the Department of Justice 
must play in both the weeks leading up to November 4th and on Election Day itself. 

The last two presidential elections have significantly undermined public 
confidence in our political system. Given this reality, the Voting Section of the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of Justice (Department) must do its part to help restore 
confidence in the electoral process. This election cycle has proven to be of historic value. 
Most significantly, from the political participation perspective, there have been increases 
in registration and turnout rates in a number of jurisdictions around the country. It is 
widely anticipated that the high level of voter interest in this election will translate into 
high turnout at the polls in November. High registration and turnout rates are a sign of an 
energized electorate - a development that Congress should encourage wherever possible. 
Many of those who will be voting in November include a significant number of young 
voters and new voters for whom this will be their first time casting a ballot at the polls. 

In our view, there are a number of action steps that the Department of Justice 
should now take to ensure that ail voters, including minority voters, are able to freely and 
equally access the polls this November. An effective and smooth election cycle requires 
strong enforcement of federal voting rights statutes on the part of the Department and 
better leveraging of federal resources, including the Department's federal observer 
program, to help prevent and deter the problems that might otherwise threaten the 
integrity of our political process. 
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I. Federal Observers Should be Deployed to Protect Minority Voters 
and Not to Serve Partisan or other Impermissible Objectives 

The Justice Department’s federal observer program serves an important oversight 
function that can help protect minority voters’ access to the ballot box. Generally, federal 
observers are deployed in response to complaints about discriminatory voting practices, 
including acts of harassment or intimidation. Federal observers play an important role in 
elections by documenting the treatment of voters inside polling places and providing a 
basis for the Department to intervene, when appropriate, to address those problems that 
may deny minority voters equal access to the polls. Moreover, the mere presence of 
federal observers can help neutralize racial tensions or other problems that might 
otherwise obstruct voter access to the polls. 

The resources of the Department’s federal observer program should be carefully 
leveraged and appropriately distributed in covered jurisdictions to help discourage and 
deter the kind of suppression tactics that would likely emerge in the absence of federal 
oversight. Most importantly, the federal observer program should be used for its long- 
standing purpose of protecting minority voter access to the polls. Decisions about where 
to send observers should not be manipulated by partisan or other impermissible 
objectives. 

Recently, questions have arisen around the decision-making process underlying 
the Department’s deployment of federal observers. For example, recent federal 
monitoring efforts in Perry and Marion Counties, Alabama, have been met with great 
distrust among African-American voters who feel that their complaints are not being 
treated equally to those that may be presented by white voters.* Incidentally, Perry and 
Marion Counties, and their neighbors, served as the backdrop for some of the most 
significant struggles to extend the franchise to African Americans during the Civil Rights 
Movement. It is in these counties where Black activists, some of whom have been 
represented by LDF, were targeted by local prosecutors who sought to discourage voter 
mobilization efforts aimed at encouraging Black political participation." 

It is important that the Department continue to consult with community contacts 
to ensure that federal observ-ers are deployed to those jurisdictions where tensions may be 
at their height and where minority voter access is most at risk. Outreach to voters, and to 
the advocacy organizations serving them, can also help ensure that citizens are aware of 
the process for lodging a complaint with the Department and the process for formally 
requesting the deployment of observers. Finally, the Department must be prepared for 
late requests to deploy observers as history has shown that the most severe problems 
often do not arise until the- eve of an election. 


^ See Dana Bayerle, Perr}' County Official Cries Racism in Vote Probe, Tuscaloosa News 
(September 1, 2008). 

' See Ron Nixon, Turning the Clock Back on Voting Rights, The Nation (October 28, 1999), 
available at http://wnATA'.thenation.com/doc/19991 1 15/nixon/single (noting that the history of 
voter-fraud investigations initiated by white citizens and elected officials dating back to the late 
seventies and that in many of these cases, the charges have been dismissed). 
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II. The Justice Department Should Termipate Its PoUcv of Using 
Crimipal Prosecutors as Electioa Monitors Inside Polling Places 


Polling places should be inlimidation-free spaces in which all voters are able to 
freely cast their ballot without interference or obstruction. Both federal law and a 
number of state laws include provisions that are aimed at ensuring that voters do not face 
intimidation during elections. Nevertheless, the Department of Justice routinely relies 
upon federal criminal prosecutors to monitor activity inside of polling sites around the 
country, This practice places voters on a collision course with prosecutors who lie at the 
core of federal law enforcement efforts, and can have the effect of discouraging and 
deterring minority voters at the polls on Election Day. Indeed, in those communities 
where law enforcement officials have had an Election Day presence, citizens believe that 
the deployments were made with the knowledge of their intimidating impact. 

As many know, the Department of Justice routinely deploys federal observers to 
certain jurisdictions that are certified for coverage under the Voting Rights Act. 
However, in some instances, the Department receives complaints from voters in 
jurisdictions that are not certified for federal observer coverage. In those instances, the 
Department has moved to deploy ‘'attorney monitors” to carry out a role comparable to 
that of federal observers. Here, the Department relies on the consent of local or state 
election officials to access polling sites. Because the Department cannot use federal 
observers in this capacity, they instead rely on Department attorneys, administrative staff 
and other personnel to monitor the polls. In recent years, the Department has increasingly 
turned to local U.S. Attorney’s Offices for help with its attorney monitoring efforts. The 
Department, however, fails to distinguish between criminal prosecutors and civil 
litigators in those offices - thus, needlessly entangling criminal prosecutors in the 
business of monitoring activity inside of polls on Election Day. The mere presence of 
criminal prosecutors inside polling places may, in many instances, intimidate the very 
voters that the Voting Rights Act seeks to protect. 

Plainly, criminal prosecutors inside the polls can intimidate voters. In fact, this 
threat is one that has been acknowledged by the current administration. As recently as 
November 16, 2006, former Assistant Attorney Genera! Wan Kim of the Civil Rights 
Division observed that “[fjederal prosecutors being involved in voter access issues would 
lead to intimidation of voters at the polls.”^ In addition, in recent testimony before the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, William Welch, Chief of the Public Integrity Section 
of the Criminal Division acknowledged that “the Civil Rights Division is responsible for 
protecting the right to vole” wfiile “other Department prosecutors throughout the country 
... prosecut[e] those who corrupt elections.”^ Moreover, the well-publicized voter fraud 
prosecutions mounted by various U.S. Attorney’s Offices in recent years, pursuant to 
former Attorney General John Ashcroft's Ballot Access and Voter Integrity Initiative, 


^ See Hearing Transcript, United States Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Washington, D.C. 
(November 16, 2006). 

See Hearing Transcript, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (June 6, 2008) available at 
http://v,vvw.usccr,gov/Ga!endar/tmscrpt/060608ccrl.pdf 
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makes the chilling effect that these prosecutors can have inside the polls clear." 
Nevertheless, the Voting Section of the Civil Rights Division actively solicits and recruits 
criminal prosecutors and deploys tlieni to polling sites around the country. 

The Department’s actions conflict with a number of statutes that specifically seek 
to prevent intimidating activity inside of and near polling sites during elections. These 
statutes intend to prevent any form of undue influence or Intimidation that may interfere 
with a citizen’s free exercise of her right to vote, with a focus on the need to bar law 
enforcement presence.^ Collectively, these statures embody the recognition that the mere 
presence of any law enforcement activity in or around polling places may have a 
detrimental effect on the free exercise of the right to vote. And this risk has been met 
with laws which aim “to insure [an] atmosphere at the polling place [that is] free from 
intimidation of any sort.”’ 

Although the above cited election statutes do not explicitly reference criminal 
prosecutors, the reality is that Criminal Assistant U.S. Attorneys and other federal 
prosecutors work in tandem with Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) agents and other 
law enforcement personnel to earn,'' out their duties. These factors strongly counsel in 
favor of the Department abandoning its policy of posting criminal prosecutors inside of 
polling places. Particularly in small communities, these criminal prosecutors are easily 
recognizable and well-known and thus, there is no way to neutralize the public’s 
perception that the Department’s attorney monitoring efforts are unduly influenced by 
criminal law enforcement objectives when they should be focused on voter access. 
Moreover, the Department’s use of criminal prosecutors compounds existing problems of 
suppression and intimidation faced by voters. Terminating the practice of using criminal 
prosecutors as poll monitors can help ensure that minority voters are less likely to 
encounter or face intimidation this November. 

in. The Justice Department Should Develop Plans for Possible 
Emergency Litigation on Election Day 

As it has done in recent election cycles, we expect that the Justice Department 
will deploy federal observers and attorney monitors to a number of jurisdictions around 
the countr}' to ensure minority voter access to the polls. What remains unclear, however, 
is the Department’s action plan for responding to serious problems that may emerge on, 
or immediately prior to, Election Day. In light of spikes in registration rates in a number 


^ Id. at 16 (describing the Attorney General’s 2002 Ballot Access and Voting Integrity Initiative). 

See e.g., La. Rev. Stat. 1 8:428 (states that enforcement officers shall not be stationed at 
polling places on election day...” and that such persons are also disqualified from serving as 
“commissioners-in-charge, commissioners, alternate commissioners, or watchers”); Tenn. Code 
Ann. § 2-7-103 (states that “[n]o police or other law enforcement officer may come nearer to the 
entrance to a polling place than ten feet”); Cal, Elec. Code § 18544 (imposes criminal penalties 
on peace officer, private guard, or security personnel posted at a polling place); 25 Penn. Stat. § 
3047 (“[n]o police officer in commission, whether in uniform or in citizen’s clothes, shall be 
within one hundred feet of a polling place . . .’’) 

’ La. Atfy. Gen. Op. No. 78-1219 (September 18, 1978). 
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of places aroiind the country, it is widely anticipated that there will be correspondingly 
high rates of tmnout and participation on November 4‘^. High rates of turnout may result 
in long lines as seen during both the 2000 and 2004 presidential elections in places such 
as St. Louis, Missouri and Cleveland, Ohio.^ The risk of long lines may be particularly 
stark in high-density urban areas with significant numbers of newly registered minority 
voters. Where these problems bear more heavily on minority voters, there is a role for 
the Department to play to prevent a disparate impact on the minority community. 

Although the Department may have observers or monitors on the ground in these 
areas to document the problems, in some instances, emergency Election Day litigation 
may be necessary^ to ensure that all voters receive a fair and equal opportunity to cast 
their ballot. Although the relief sought in any litigation would vary depending on the 
specific factual circumstances, certainly an extension of poll hours may be appropriate in 
those jurisdictions that are not equipped or prepared to handle the high turnout that is 
w idely anticipated during the November 4'^ general election. 

The Department has not brought emergency Election Day litigation in recent 
elections and it i.s unclear whether the Department is prepared to turn to the courts should 
particularly egregious problems emerge on November 4th. As a complement to its 
election monitoring efforts, the Department should develop and publicize its action plan 
for dealing with Election Day problems that impede minority voters' access to the polls 
and develop iui effective plan to mount emergency litigation when warranted by factual 
circumstances. 

IV. At this Critical Stage, the Department Should Ensure that NVRA- 
Mandated Agencies Are Transferring Voter Registration Aontications 
to Local Registrars and Ensure that Regstrars are Processing all 
Registration Applications in a Timely Manner 

The National Voter Registration Act (NVRA) was passed, in large pan, to 
increase electoral participation by making registration opportunities widely available and 
accessible. Despite this central objective of the NVRA, in recent years, the Department 
has chosen to focus its efforts on the voter registration list maintenance niles in the 
NVRA and, as a result, a number of states have aggressively moved to purge voters from 
their rolls.^ Now is the time for the Department to refocus its efforts on the core goals of 


* See Jon E. Dougherty, Judge orders Si. Louis polls kepi open, But decision, hosed on heavy' 
turnout, reversed by appeals courts WorlcfNetDaily.com (November 7, 2000) (noting that a state 
circuit court judge who ordered polling centers in St. Louis kept open an extra three hours 
because of long lines and a shortage of election officials and voting booths had her decision 
reversed by an appeals court; nevertheless, resuiting, a total extension of poll hours by 45 
minutes). See also Charley Able, Shortage of voting machines blamed for Douglas County 
delays, Rocky Mountain News (November 8, 2006) 

^ See Gerry Hebert, FEC Nominee Hans von Spakovsky: A Repeal Offender, Campaign Legal 
Center (June 12, 2007) (observing that in Januaiy 2005, former DOJ attorney Hans von 
Spakovsky used the NVRA to launch an anti-voter initiative demanding that officials in Alabama, 
Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey and New York purge their voter roils - practice 
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the NVRA, codified in Sections 5 and 7 of the Act, by ensuring that those agencies 
required to make registration opportunities available are also transmitting registration 
forms to election officials in a timely manner. Deadlines for registering to vote in the 
November 2008 election are fast approaching in many states. It is critical that NVRA- 
mandated agencies immediately transmit registration forms to allow Registrars sufficient 
time to receive and process forms. 

Similarly, the Department should also ensure that Registrars and local election 
officials, including those in jurisdictions with significant numbers of minority voters, are 
processing any new registration forms received in a timely manner to notify voters of 
their eligibility well in advance of the November election. Some reports indicate that 
local election officials did not anticipate and have not been prepared for the surge in voter 
registration applications. However, time is of the essence, and election officials should 
not stand in the way of voters who have made efforts to be added to the rolls in time to 
participate in elections this November. 

Finally, the Department should find ways to complement its statutory 
enforcement responsibilities by using its leverage to encourage state and local officials to 
both comply with the mandates of the NVRA while also making efforts that go above and 
beyond that statute to reach historically disenfranchised populations. In the State of 
Alabama, a local activist (Rev. Kenneth Glasgow) recently initiated a non-partisan voter 
registration drive aimed at reaching eligible but not-yet-regislered voters inside of local 
jails. Although the registration drive was initially supported by Alabama Prison 
Commissioner Richard Allen, the drive was terminated after receiving complaints from 
the State’s Republican Party leadership.'' To the extent that these eligible voters, a 
disproportionate number of whom are African-American, may already encounter 
significant barriers in their efforts to register and vote, voter registration drives such as 
these should be encouraged. Beyond the scope of its statutoiy responsibilities, the 
Department should encourage states and localities to identify ways to reach historically 
disenfranchised voters in their respective jurisdictions. 


that disproportionately burdens minority voters), available at http://\vww.clcblog.org^blog_item- 
133.html. Von Spakovsky’s efforts were often carried out through the issuance of Opinion 
Letters urging jurisdictions to take a particular course of action. In certain instances, these 
Objection letters misstated the law and imposed unreasonable requirements on jurisdictions. 
Where appropriate, the Department should move to retract these Opinion Letters. 

Associated Press, State GOP pressure ends stale prison voter registration, (September 1 9, 
2008), available at 

http://www.dothaneagle.co!n/dea/news/local.-'anicle/state_gop_pressure_ends_state_prison_voter_ 

registration/37199/ 
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V. Section 5 Shouid be Enforced as a Statutory Tool to Ferret Out Any 
Eleventh Hour Voting Changes Aimed at Frustrating Minority 
Voters’ Access to the Polls 


The Justice Department must continue to carry out its responsibilities under 
Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act ensuring that covered jurisdictions do not adopt 
eleventh-hour voting changes that would worsen the position of minority voters. In 
particular, the Department should ensure that jurisdictions comply with their obligation to 
submit voting changes for preclearance and ensure that jurisdictions do not prematurely 
implement those changes before a final preclearance determination is made. When there 
is evidence that a jurisdiction has failed to submit a change or evidence that the 
jurisdiction implemented the change before the Department has rendered a final 
determination, the Department should file Section 5 enforcement suits to ensure that the 
change does not impact voters seeking to participate this election cycle. The Depaitment 
must be expeditious in carrying out its Section 5 responsibilities and should issue 
objections when jurisdictions have failed to satisfy their burden of proving that a 
proposed voting change will not worsen the position of minority voters. 

In recent times, we have seen jurisdictions submitting voting changes after they 
have been implemented or prematurely implementing these changes before they have 
been precleared. Because Section 5 is specifically designed as a prophylactic protection, 
“post-clearance” directly conflicts with Congress’s goal of creating a preapproval process 
designed to block potentially discriminatory actions before they take effect. It is 
importajit that the Department emphasize the importance of seeking preclearance and 
reject efforts that would unravel this core feature of the Section 5 provision. 

During this major election cycle, it is equally important that the Justice 
Department solicit the input of individuals and advocates that live in and work on behalf 
of minority voters in the covered jurisdictions. Community input and public comment 
continue to represent a core feature of the preclearance process. The Department should 
encourage and invite Comment Letters on voting changes that appear to pose a tlireat to 
minority voters, in recent years, officials within the Department have encountered 
difficulty soliciting input from minority voters and the organizations that serve them 
because the Department has failed to refresh these contacts or allowed their lists of 
contacts to grow stale. The Department must continue to make efforts to cultivate new 
relationships and establish new community contacts in the covered jurisdictions who can 
help ensure that jurisdictions satisfy their burden of proof under the revitalized standards 
adopted by Congress during the recent 2006 reauthorization of Section 5. 

VI. The Department Should Actively Investigate Allegations Concerning 
Voter Intimidation and Racial Suppression Tactics Pursuant to its 
Authority Under Section IHb) of the Voting Rights Act 

Intimidating acts preceding an election can create an atmosphere that discourages 
voters, particularly minority voters, from freely participating in the political process. 
Often, the acts of intimidation take place in the context of close elections between 
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minority and non-minority candidates or in areas of the country where minority voters are 
poised to exercise a greater degree of political power as a result of population growth. 
During recent elections, there have been significant incidents of voter intimidation 
directed against African-American, Latino, and Asian-American voters. These incidents, 
occurring in contests at the local, state and federal levels, include cross-burnings; the 
distribution of misinformation regarding the rules and requirements for voting; deceptive 
practices aimed at locking targeted voters out of the process; materials aimed at 
discouraging participation among non-English speakers; and private citizens holding 
themselves out as law enforcement with the purpose of intimidating voters.'^ These 
actions make clear that voter intimidation continues to shape the political reality in many 
covered jurisdictions and stands a tool used to impede minority voters’ access to the 
polls. Accordingly, it is important that the Department use its arsenal of existing laws to 
reach those who use violence, the threat of violence, or intimidation to suppress the rights 
of minority voters. 

There are two underutilized federal statutes that can reach conduct deemed 
intimidating or obstructive to voters. The Department has failed, however, to aggressively 
use these statutes to prevent voter intimidation faced by minority voters. In addition, 
Section 1971 (b) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, applicable during federal elections, 
states that no person "shall intimidate, threaten or coerce ... any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such other person to vote." Ca.ses that have been 
brought under this provision of the Voting Rights Act have been exceedingly rare. It is 
unclear why the Department has not used this statute to reach the various voter 
suppression tactics of the type that we have witnessed during recent elections. 

Section 11(b) of the Voting Rights Act is another statute which bars conduct 
deemed intimidating, threatening or coercive to voters. Specifically, Section 1 1(b) states 
that "no person [...] shall intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any person for voting or attempting lo vote." Section 11(b) is an 
important statutory tool available to the Department that can and should be used to 
address ongoing acts of voter intimidation, particularly those acts that have a racial 
dimension. Even one or two high-profile prosecutions under this statute would send an 
important deterrence signal nationwide. Notwithstanding the statutory authorization, 
since the .Act’s initial passage in 1965, the Justice Department has brought litigation to 
enforce Section 1 1(b) in only three instances.'^ 

The Depailment’s litigation in Uniled States v. Ike Brown, el ai, 494 F.Supp.2d 
440 (S.D. Miss. 2007), represents the first time that the Department has brought a suit 
under the Voting Rights Act on behalf of white voters. Notably, it also represents one of 


See NAACP LDF and MALDEF Uncover Significant Voter Intimidation Attempts During 
Recent 2006 Election Cycle (November 2006), available at 

http.7/vvwv,',naacpldf.org/content/pdf/barTiers_to_votingA/oter__Intimidation_Statement_MALDE 

F_LDF.pdf 

Cf. U.S. V, McLeod. 385 F.2d 734, 741 (5tli Cir. 1967) (trial colirterred in failing to find that 
acts of county officials in arresting and prosecuting various persons intimidated and coerced 
prospective black voters in violation of Section ! ! (b) of the Act). 
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the only instances in which the Department has moved to use Section 1 1(b) to reach an 
act of alleged voter intimidation. The Department argued that a Black voter’s publication 
of a list of ostensibly ineligible white voters amounted to an act of racial intimidation. 
The court rejected the Department’s Section li(b) claim. In a particularly poignant 
section of the court’s opinion, presiding Judge Tom S, Lee ackrrowledged the ongoing 
problem of vote discrimination in Mississippi and suggested that the Department may 
very well be unresponsive to the concerns of minority voters. In particular. Judge Lee 
observed that ‘’[t]he court does not doubt that similar discrimination against blacks 
continues to occur throughout this state, perhaps routinely.”*"* The Judge also noted that 
■‘it may be tnie, though the court makes no Judgment about this, that the Justice 
Department has not been responsive, or fully responsive, to complaints by black 
voters.”'^ These judicial observ'ations suggest that the Department must take more 
seriously and conduct more thorough Investigations into allegations of voter intimidation 
against minority voters. 

Recent allegations that a political party in Macomb County, Michigan, intends to 
use foreclosure lists to challenge voters’ eligibility at the polls certainly presents a basis 
for the Department to now invoke its Section 1 1(b) investigatory powers.*^ The use of 
foreclosure lisE.s for this purpose is of questionable value as such lists are likely to include 
persons who still occupy their homes and persons who may have moved but still reside 
within the boundaries of their assigned precinct location. Additionally, in the State of 
Michigan alone, it is estimated that over 60 percent of persons who have been victimized 
by sub-prime loans (the loans most likely to go into default) are African-American. 
These numbers mirror national trends which show that African Americans and other 
racial minorities are more likely to find themselves entangled in the national foreclosure 
crisis. Thus, it would appear that this scheme is one that could have a pronounced racial 
effect, and may very well have been devised for a racially discriminatory' purpose. An 
aggressive investigation by the Department now could help determine whether the claims 
are prosecutable under federal civil rights statutes and help prevent any racially-targeted 
voter Suppression tactics that might otherwise unfold in Macomb County on Election 
Day. Moreover, an investigation accompanied by aggressive outreach to local officials 
and well-timed publicity reminding the public of the Department’s ability to investigate 
and prosecute racially-driven voter suppression tactics could help discourage and deter 
similar schemes that might otherwise emerge in the face of the Department’s silence. 

Conclusion 


The 2Q00 and 2004 presidential elections were both marred by problems ranging 
from voter suppression, intimidation, long lines and other issues that were particularly 
stark in minority communities. As a result, the public’s confidence in the electoral 
process has been significantly undermined. The Department of Justice must now take a 


United Slates v. Ike Brown, et a!., 494 F.Supp.2d 440 at 486, 

Id, 

See Eartha Jane Melzer, Lose Your House. Lose Yow Vole: Michigan Republicans Plan to 
Foreclose African American Voters, Michigan Messenger (September 1 0, 2008), available at 
http;//www.michiganmessenger.coin/4076/lose-your-house-lose-your-vote 
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dramatically different approach to help ensure that states are prepared for the November 
2008 election. Ensuring that federal observers are deployed to those regions where there 
are allegations regarding attempts to limit minority voters’ access to the polls; 
terminating the use of criminal prosecutors as poll monitors; developing a plan for 
emergency Election Day litigation; aggressively enforcing the voter intimidation 
prohibitions of the Voting Rights Act; ensuring that states are processing registration 
applications in a timely manner; and effective enforcement of Section 5 to capture 
eleventh hour voting changes that may discriminate against minority voters are some of 
the specific vSteps that the Department should now take to help restore the public’s faith 
and confidence in the way that we conduct elections in om country. 
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Mr. Davis of Alabama. Thank you, Ms. Clarke. 

And let me thank all the witnesses and remind them that their 
full written statements will be made a part of the record. And I 
will take up the first round of questions for 5 minutes. 

And Ms. Becker, let me begin, if I can, with you and try to dis- 
pose of one matter very quickly. During the first panel, there was 
a lot of conversation about a particular group called ACORN. And 
Mr. Terry made some statements that were, shall we say, unflat- 
tering with respect to that group. So let me consult the record. 

To your knowledge, are there any pending Federal indictments 
regarding ACORN? Towards membership and activities connected 
with ACORN? 

Ms. Becker. That is a very important issue. That is an issue 
which is typically handled by criminal prosecutors in the 93 U.S. 
attorneys’ offices around the country 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. But do you know of any? 

Ms. Becker [continuing]. Consultation of the election crime unit 
of the public integrity section of the criminal division. And they 
would be the ones that would be in the best position to know that. 
We in the Civil Rights Division are focused primarily on voter ac- 
cess and the voter intimidation and suppression arm of it. But 
there are other components that handle those issues. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Well, does that mean that you don’t 
know the answer to the question? Do you know if there are any 
pending indictments or if there have been any pending indictments 
in, say, the last 4 years against ACORN or its members at the Fed- 
eral level for registration activities? 

Ms. Becker. I am aware of one guilty plea involving ACORN em- 
ployees attempting to defraud the ACORN organization. 

Mr. Davis oe Alabama. Was it in connection with voter registra- 
tion? 

Ms. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Now, my understanding is that — I am 
frankly not familiar with that instance. I know of one instance 
where there was an indictment that was brought after the 2004 
election. My understanding is that it was at the Federal level. My 
understanding is that that indictment was dismissed; and very un- 
usually, it was dismissed with prejudice, meaning that the govern- 
ment couldn’t come back and bring back the claims again. 

So I simply want to make that observation, given the consistent 
references to ACORN today. 

But I want to move to another line of questions. Professor Ben- 
son talked at some length, Ms. Becker, about allegations regarding, 
I believe, the state of Michigan. And regarding efforts in Michigan 
to prevent people who may have been foreclosed from casting a 
vote. When you hear Professor Benson’s testimony, what is your re- 
action as someone who is in charge of enforcing the voting rights 
laws? Does that send up a red flag for you, people trying to limit 
the vote for folks who have been foreclosed? 

Ms. Becker. If those allegations were true, that would be some- 
thing that would be of concern to us in the Civil Rights Division. 
I notice that foreclosure doesn’t necessarily mean, you know, that 
somebody is no longer living in their particular home. It doesn’t 
necessarily mean that they have been evicted or the home has been 
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repossessed. And so that is something that we would want to con- 
tinue to monitor closely. 

We would be focused primarily on two areas in the Civil Rights 
Division. If that information is being used to challenge voters at 
the polls in a discriminatory fashion on the basis of race, color, or 
because they are in a language minority group, that would be 
something that we would be looking for. 

We would also be concerned if they are using those lists to im- 
properly remove voters from the voter registration lists to the ex- 
tent they may implicate some of the statutes that we enforce here 
in the civil rights 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. You note that you are concerned about 
it. There have been various newspaper reports, and you have a live 
witness who is here today who appears to be knowledgeable on the 
question. What steps is the Department of Justice, your particular 
division, taken since you have heard about the issues related to 
foreclosures? 

Ms. Becker. My understanding of the testimony, and Professor 
Benson probably can confirm this, is that there was media reports 
expressing an intention that was denied. There is an allegation 
that a statement of intention was made, and then there is a strong 
statement of denial — so we are continuing to follow the situation 
very closely as we approach Election Day. This is a very important 
issue. But at this point, we are proceeding very carefully and cau- 
tiously. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Well, I would certainly, and I think this 
Committee, or at least this side of the Committee, would encourage 
your vigilance. The fact that there is denial — I don’t spend all of 
my time reading the newspapers to see what people say when they 
are accused of a crime, but I think 99 percent of the time the de- 
nial is what you hear before the facts are adduced. 

The second set of questions: there was extensive reporting in the 
metro Washington-Virginia area about erroneous information given 
out by a Virginia registrar which suggested that college students 
could, if they voted in Virginia, their parents could lose their abil- 
ity to claim them as a deduction, that they could lose their finan- 
cial aid. You are aware of those news reports, I assume, Ms. Beck- 
er? 

Ms. Becker. I am. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Does that concern you? 

Ms. Becker. That is also something that has been a concern to 
the Civil Rights Division. 

Mr. Davis oe Alabama. And what steps have been taken based 
on that concern? 

Ms. Becker. The rules determining when college students can 
register to vote in their particular jurisdictions vary from state to 
state. And certainly, as we heard from the first panel, there has 
been some action taken at the local level or the state level to ad- 
dress this situation. But it is primarily a state law matter as to 
whether or not those students can register and whether or not they 
are being improperly 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Well, it is a state law matter 

Ms. Becker [continuing]. Based upon residency. 
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Mr. Davis of Alabama. It is a state law matter, but the Voting 
Rights Act obviously covers state law. 

Ms. Becker. Yes. And our concern here would be a law exactly 
along those lines, Congressman Davis, in that if it implicates one 
of the statutes that we enforce; if we are seeing that these allega- 
tions are resulting, for example, in improper rejections of voter reg- 
istration lists in violation of one of the Federal statutes that we en- 
force, that may be something that we would be very interested in 
looking at closely. 

So we are closely monitoring these reports as well to see if there 
is appropriate jurisdiction and action for us to take in civil rights. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Ms. Becker, we are both over our time, 
but if I can ask the indulgence of my friend from Arizona, and I 
will extend him an additional minute as well. What you just said 
triggers the last question I want to pose to you. 

On the DOJ website, there is a question and answer section. The 
question is, what responsibilities does the Justice Department have 
with regard to voter fraud or intimidation? And the answer on the 
website says, “In some exceptional cases where voter fraud or in- 
timidation involving racial basis occurs in local or state elections. 
Federal criminal charges may be brought by the criminal section 
of the Civil Rights Division.” 

I understand that you don’t run that division, but help me under- 
stand what that means, “some exceptional cases.” Because my un- 
derstanding of the statute is that the statute confers upon the De- 
partment of Justice jurisdiction involving voter fraud or intimida- 
tion involving racial bias in any local or state election. I don’t think 
it delineates between the exceptional and the garden variety. So 
tell me what exceptional means. 

Ms. Becker. I don’t have the Web site text in front of me. But 
my understanding is as I have testified, which is that voter fraud 
prosecutions, criminal prosecutions, are handled by U.S. attorneys’ 
offices around the country in consultation with the criminal divi- 
sion. We have limited criminal jurisdiction in voting matters re- 
lated to voter intimidation and voter suppression when race, color, 
national origin or religion are implicated. And that is set forth by 
regulation in 28 C.F.R. section 0.50 and 0.55. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. So your position is that “exceptional 
cases” refers to cases involving racial bias, and there is not some 
separate class of cases. 

Ms. Becker. None that I am aware of. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Okay — ^before drafting. 

Let me yield to my friend from Arizona, the Ranking Member. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And Mr. Chairman, in all sincere respect, I want to address one 
of the questions you had asked related to a Federal indictment 
pending. Most of the indictments or potential indictments or inves- 
tigations or pending indictments that I was referring to in my 
opening statement would probably be pursued or probably are 
being pursued on the basis of state law. And I think that that is 
an important consideration. 

Ms. Becker, the Pew Center for the states’ military and overseas 
citizen voting project just released a report confirming the fact that 
military voters cast votes at roughly half that of the general popu- 
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lation. Eighty-six percent of the general population who request ab- 
sentee ballots actually cast those ballots. But only 26 percent of 
military personnel who request an absentee ballot cast their bal- 
lots. Very clearly, those members of the Armed Forces who want 
to vote — they obviously want to vote — but they are not able to due 
to the tragic shortcomings in the system of ballot delivery. 

And that has got to change. It is a tragedy. So how do you sug- 
gest that Congress go about changing that injustice? 

Ms. Becker. Congressman, thank you for that question. You are 
raising a very, very important issue. As someone who has worked 
in the Pentagon and as a civilian for the United States Army and 
for the Department of Defense, I think that this is a very impor- 
tant issue. I can tell you that the enforcement of that statute, the 
Uniform Overseas Absentee Voting Act, UOCAVA, is shared be- 
tween the Department of Defense and the Department of Justice. 

Our role in the Civil Rights Division is to ensure that states are 
getting adequate time for sending out the absentee ballots to our 
men and women in uniform overseas, as well as overseas citizens, 
and providing enough time for it to come back. Just in the last 
week I have approved two UOCAVA lawsuits, and we are working 
with the jurisdiction to try to resolve those issues. This is a time 
period where we work very actively in that area to make sure that 
there is adequate time well before the election. 

Some of the issues that were raised by Mr. O’Leary are very im- 
portant issues. Those are issues that fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Defense, and I have shared those concerns with 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Franks. Thank you very much, Ms. Becker. 

Mr. O’Leary, maybe I can turn to you. First of all, thank you for 
your service. I know that individuals such as yourself don’t go out 
into wars to fight because they hate what is in front of them. They 
do so because they love what is behind them. And I honor you in 
every way, sir. 

As Election Day approached in 2004, there were stories circu- 
lating about parents of Service members calling campaign head- 
quarters on Election Day to complain that their son or daughter 
wanted to vote in the election, but had not received a requested 
ballot. In your opinion, is the Department of Justice doing enough 
to monitor the Defense Department’s efforts to make sure that 
those dedicated servants who are serving our country and their 
families have every opportunity to vote by absentee ballot in a 
timely manner to ensure that their votes count? 

Mr. O’Leary. Thank you. Congressman. 

First of all, I would be remiss if I didn’t applaud the DOJ’s work 
to hold the states accountable. Unfortunately, I mean, you really 
have a broken system, and we need to hold the Department of De- 
fense accountable. You know, we have made it so that this broken 
system can be in effect where there are different rules and dif- 
ferent requirements in every state. 

For years, the Department of Defense has said it is going to take 
45 days. Ballots need to be sent 45 days prior in order to get there 
on time. And we haven’t changed anything. The Department of De- 
fense is not facilitating it this year. There were two amendments 
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on the National Defense Authorization Act on the Senate side that 
failed to get a vote to expedite ballots coming back. 

But you know, when we say over and over again that it takes 
45 days, and there are still states that aren’t printing and sending 
their ballots until October, and at the same time the military post- 
al service is saying the ballots need to be sent from Afghanistan 
or Iraq on September 30th, we have a problem. We have a civil 
rights issue, and it is a civil rights issue that is worth litigating 
over. 

Mr. Franks. Mr. O’Leary, I guess my last question — obviously, 
this has got to affect everyone on the Committee. I know, and I am 
just going to be — there is a pink elephant in the room, and that is 
a lot of the military favor Republican candidates. And certainly 
that may be part of my motivation here. 

But the ultimate, and the deepest motivation here, is to see those 
people who, rather than talking about freedom as we do on this 
panel, are going out and giving their lives to defend it. And if they 
don’t have the opportunity to vote, it just seems like it is a disgrace 
to the entire system. So if you could say any one thing that you 
could do, to encourage Congress to do or the Department of De- 
fense to do, what would be one thing that you would do to try to 
solve this issue? 

Mr. O’Leary. Well, I would urge Congress to call on the Sec- 
retary of Defense to immediately ensure that military ballots get 
urgent handling. Now, if that takes contracting with FedEx or UPS 
to get overnight shipment of those ballots back from theater, you 
know, then that needs to happen. Whether the — and frankly, one 
of the problems with that on the Senate side is the postal unions 
that didn’t think that was a good idea. Well, you know what? I 
think our troops should take a higher priority than the postal 
unions. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, sir. Thank you for your service, 
and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Thank you, thank you. 

Our next questioner will be the distinguished Chair of the full 
Judiciary Committee. Before I recognize him for questions, I simply 
want to make one quick addition to my friend from Arizona’s com- 
ment. I will remind us of A1 Gore’s excellent example in 2000, 
when he had an opportunity on a closely contested election to chal- 
lenge military ballots. He and his running mate declined to do so, 
and I want to make sure the hearing doesn’t conclude without sa- 
luting them for that. 

Mr. Chairman, I will leave the next question to you. They have 
just called a vote. If you would like to proceed, or if you would like 
us to recess now, and we can come back and you can pick up the 
questions after vote? 

Mr. Conyers. Oh, I will start now. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Okay. The Chairman is recognized. 

Mr. Conyers. Did you say that you commended him for not chal- 
lenging the ballots? 

Mr. Franks. I commended him for doing that. There was no in- 
sult intended at all. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. I certainly meant to commend him, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Conyers. Well, I am not so happy that he didn’t challenge 
the ballots. I mean, why are we so — I have to talk to both of you 
Members after this hearing. 

But anyway, we are all here to learn. 

This may be one of the most important hearings that our Com- 
mittees together have ever had. The recent history of voting prob- 
lems is legendary. 

Ms. Becker, you are in the one place in the Department of Jus- 
tice where we can take care of that. And you have been before us, 
I believe this is your third time? Remind me, how long have you 
been in this position? 

Ms. Becker. I have been with the Civil Rights Division since 
March of 2006, and I have been acting since December of 2007. 

Mr. Conyers. Yes. Now, have you ever heard of Professor Spen- 
cer Overton? 

Ms. Becker. The name doesn’t ring a bell. 

Mr. Conyers. Okay. Have you ever heard of Mark Crispin Mil- 
ler? 

Ms. Becker. No. 

Mr. Conyers. Okay. Well, we don’t have much time, because Mr. 
Overton has written extensively on the subject which brings us 
here today. I think his most recent book is “Stealing Democracy: 
The New Politics of Voter Suppression.” And just to make sure that 
you start on it right away, we are going to give you a copy of it. 
Well, I suppose I should loan you a copy, since we bought it with 
the government resources. Please. 

Ms. Becker. I would be happy to purchase a copy. 

Mr. Conyers. No, I can loan you a copy, it is all right. I trust 
you. [Laughter.] 

Now, the other book is Mark Crispin Miller’s “Fooled Again.” 
And that is about the same subject. 

Now, we agreed before the Committee hearing with Congress- 
woman Zoe Lofgren — and I would like to add any of our colleagues 
of the two Committees that want to join us — we were going to meet 
extensively on this subject. We asked to have the Department of 
Justice staff meet to with the Judiciary Committee staff because 
there is a certain amount of artificiality about the hearings. They 
are formal, they are stilted, there is a 5-minute rule, digressions, 
and votes. 

And there is a lot to be said when you have two branches of the 
Federal Government trying to improve the voting system. We are 
almost walking distance apart. Why can’t we meet more frequently, 
without the stenographer and television, and all that? 

So I would like for us to meet more frequently, especially since 
we are not happy with only two or three markedly insufficient 
meetings between staffs. 

Now, you are not responsible for all the problems that the Com- 
mittee has with the Department of Justice. But we are all in this 
together — that is the way I feel about it. I do not want people after 
November 4, saying, “Why didn’t the Department of Justice do this, 
that or the other thing?” They are going to say, well, what was the 
Judiciary Committee doing? And what was the House Administra- 
tion Committee doing with a whole Subcommittee on Elections? 
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Everybody on both Committees wants to facilitate the vote. We 
want to create openness. We want to provide security. We want to 
improve the Armed Services’ participation. We want to preclude 
fraud. There is a whole range of activities — and I know pro bono 
groups and non-profits have the same goal. 

Now, this is a democratic system. What is to prevent all of us 
from working very closely together over and above the Committee 
hearings, of which there are not likely to be any more, to work to- 
gether toward this great goal of ensuring the integrity of the voting 
system in perhaps the highest voter participation in the history of 
the country? In many ways, it is a momentous election. 

I understand that Chris Coates is here today. 

Ms. Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conyers. Is that right? Who is Chris Coates? 

Ms. Becker. Right behind me. 

Mr. Conyers. Dozens and dozens of problems have been raised. 
Some have been adequately responded to. But I liked what the gen- 
tleman in the first panel said: we are not seeking perfection. All 
we want to do is make it as efficient as reasonably intelligent peo- 
ple can make it. 

So I would like to enlist not only Ms. Becker, who has already 
agreed to this, but all of our panelists. We need to get the election 
system on track. There are some things we can’t do. Unfortunately, 
we can’t increase the funding to the level that it should be. I wish 
we could. 

But given other than that, we will need to work together as well 
as we can. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I feel better today than I did after the 
last hearing we have had about elections. I mean, they were not 
very pleasant at all. It seems to be that we are up to speed now. 
So I want to commend you for Chairing the Committee and giving 
me as much time as I needed to get this off my chest. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, you always have as much 
time as you want. 

We are going to kind of figure out our housekeeping a moment, 
Ms. Becker. But before I do that, I want to make one other obser- 
vation. I think I asked you about a question of a Web site, and I 
think you clarified to me what you mean the language to say. I 
want to ask you if, I will have the staff to give you a copy of this. 
Because at a minimum, we have a reference to an exception, in 
front of a clause, in front of a subjunctive reference to “may.” And 
no matter where you are, that can raise confusion. So it is certainly 
not the most elegantly drafted sentence I have ever seen, and I will 
ask you to look at changing this section that I reference so it says 
what you mean it to say. 

And we have approximately 7 V 2 minutes left on a vote. Mr. 
McCarthy, my friend from California, assures me that he will take 
less than 5 minutes, so I recognize him. 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My comment is to Mr. O’Leary. Because what you raise is one 
to me, very, very important. We had a hearing in House Adminis- 
tration. And I have a bill up and the companion bill over in the 
Senate side. Senator Cornyn, as well. What it does is exactly what 
you recommend: that contract out and allow, where it would be 
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traced delivery back and forth. We send stuff across this country, 
around the world. You go on the internet and see exactly where it 
is, you know where it is located. And I believe that would be a very 
good answer going forward. 

And I would like to work with you in the future on how to get 
this through, because we had a hearing on it. I think there is some 
opposition on the other side because they are afraid somebody who 
might win the contract might not be union. And I would rather just 
see the men and women have the right to vote. But I appreciate 
your service, and — if the Chairman would indulge, I would just 
yield any time left to my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Mr. Jordan, you are recognized. I ask 
you to be mindful of the fact that we have 5 minutes left on the 
vote. So I assume you intend to be extremely brief so we can all 
go vote. 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Chairman, can I come back, then, after the 
vote? 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Jordan. I appreciate the gentleman yielding. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis of Alabama. Thank you. 

We are going to recess the hearing. We have approximately 5 
minutes left in the vote. The hearing will resume after approxi- 
mately 25 minutes of real time, as we have about three votes. 

Hearing is recessed. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Gonzalez. [Presiding.] Going to call the Committee back. 
Reconvene at this time. I know we have maybe a couple of wit- 
nesses that will be walking back in, so we will wait for their ar- 
rival. But I can at least tell you what the afternoon holds for you 
and that will be just a couple of us here. There may be others that 
will be filtering in. 

But we do appreciate the patience that you have shown, and 
your testimony is important. And as you are aware, your written 
statements are made part of the record, as well as your testimony 
this morning, your responses to the questions. 

Mr. Gonzalez. At this time the Chair is going to recognize my 
colleague, Mr. Jordan, from the great state of Ohio. And I want you 
to know that I was pulling for the Buckeyes against USC, it just 
didn’t turn out that day. 

Mr. Jordan. Sure didn’t. 

Mr. Gonzalez. And of course, we will welcome back Professor 
Benson when she arrives. But I have been told that the question 
being posted by Mr. Jordon is not to Professor Benson. So accord- 
ingly, we will proceed at this time. 

Mr. Jordan. I thank you. Chairman. I want to thank our wit- 
nesses for coming today and for your service, particularly Mr. 
O’Leary, for your service to our country. 

My question is actually going to go — I am going to go to Mr. Han- 
cock and Mr. Terry. 

And I will start with Mr. Terry. I want to just highlight what 
Ohio is planning on doing, what our secretary of state is planning 
on doing. And this was raised in the first panel, when we had 
someone from the Ohio secretary of state’s office here. But starting 
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next Tuesday, you can begin to vote absentee. No-fault absentee we 
have in Ohio. 

And you can also, our law requires you register 30 days prior — 
be registered, you know, the typical thing to be a qualified elector. 
So there is going to be a 1-week window of time where our sec- 
retary of state has said that she is going to allow registration and 
voting — same-day registration and voting for this week time period 
starting next Tuesday and going through October 6th. 

I believe there is a real potential for mischief and problems 
there. I want to get your thoughts, what you think about that pos- 
sibility. And the ability to make sure that we have fair elections, 
make sure that we have qualified voters. To make sure it is fair. 

And I am actually — I would like to, when I look at Mr. Hancock’s 
testimony, he had a few sentences in bold print. Presidential elec- 
tions simply are not a re-run, you can’t do them over. He talked 
about the central problems must be identified and resolved prior to 
Election Day. 

And we have heard — we know this is going to be a record turn- 
out election. So with all that in play, I can’t figure out why — and 
I think our law is clear that you shouldn’t be able to do this, but 
nevertheless, that is the decision of our secretary of state. I would 
like your thoughts on that. 

Mr. Terry. I am certainly not an expert on Ohio elections, but 
I think any time that you have a loophole or at least an apparent 
loophole of that size or that kind of an overlap, it should be con- 
cerning. But I think from the respect of ACORN and perhaps simi- 
lar groups, what would be even more concerning is the size of their 
effort. 

If you look at — you sort of asked a question, you know, how much 
damage can be done in a 1-week time. You are looking at, you 
know, they have already produced hundreds of thousands of reg- 
istrations in the state of Ohio. And have, you know, hundreds if not 
thousands of individuals on the ground. And I think that you would 
want to look at — you would hope there were certain controls within 
their organization and controls within the state of Ohio to sort of 
prevent that overlap. But I think it is a sizable loophole and the 
size of the operations that are going on out there should be of great 
concern. 

Mr. Jordan. It seems to me that, you know, once that vote is 
cast and it is in the form that they keep it at the board of elections, 
they are going to have this huge turnout, it is going to be tough 
to really thoroughly check and make sure this individual was in 
fact a qualified voter. 

And we all know what happens on election night. Count the vote, 
count the vote. We haven’t thoroughly checked, count the vote. And 
I think there are real problems. 

Mr. Hancock, I would like your comment. 

Mr. Hancock. I would just point out that the Voting Rights Act 
eliminated residency requirements for voting, and the state laws 
that you talk about were all enacted in accordance with that. And 
basically the structure is, people who were properly registered and 
move shouldn’t be denied the right to vote. So they can either vote 
at their new location or their old location, depending on the timing 
of when they moved. And that 30-day requirement is the Federal 
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standard that they use. As long as they are there 30 days before 
the election, they should be entitled to register and vote. 

And if it is shorter than that, they can vote where they were be- 
fore. So it is, there are — I share your concern about what happens 
on Election Day, and there is going to be a lot of confusion on Elec- 
tion Day. And I reiterate what I said before. I think we best will 
have a fair election if we try to address these issues before Election 
Day rather than trying to address them on the day of the election. 

But I do think that on the day of election, that it is important 
under the new Help America Vote Act that there will be a master 
list of all registered voters and where they should be voting, the 
precinct that they should be voting at. And a provisional ballot 
should be a last resort, not the first resort, but only the last resort. 
The first step that should be made would be to look at that polling 
list to see if the people are not on the list of the precinct where 
they showed up, then are they properly registered in another pre- 
cinct, and they should be directed to that precinct before they are 
given a provisional ballot. 

And I think the Department of Justice can play a role in this, 
just as it did with us in Florida when I was with the attorney gen- 
eral’s office. The department at that time was very active in mak- 
ing sure that as we implemented the new provisional voting proce- 
dure, that we would do it in a way that tried to make sure that 
people were properly registered. But let’s not — this is a presidential 
election, and in many respects it shouldn’t matter what table you 
go to. You are entitled to vote for president if you are properly reg- 
istered.. 

But we don’t want their vote nullified just because they went to 
the wrong precinct. And the department was very tough on us in 
Florida at the time when I was with the state, to make sure that 
we were going to do that right. And I would hope the department 
does the same thing with other states. 

Mr. Jordan. Thank you. 

Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much, Mr. Jordan. 

At this time, the Chair is going to recognize the Chairwoman of 
the Subcommittee on Elections of the House Administration Com- 
mittee, Zoe Lofgren, of the great state of California. But Zoe I need 
to remind you all, in the year 2005, the Texas Longhorns beat both 
Ohio State and USC. Actually, it was 2006 in the Rose Bowl. 

Ms. Lofgren. USC is in a different state — in southern Cali- 
fornia. [Laughter.] 

Actually we no longer have hostilities between north and south 
in the state of California. Although at one time, that did exist. 

I am interested in what the Department of Justice is going to do 
between now and Election Day. We had a chance to talk briefly in- 
formally before this hearing began. There were a number of prob- 
lems in the 2008 primaries that emerged. We know the problems 
that occurred in 2004, and I think it is wise for us to assume that 
some of those problems could present again. 

Director Mueller from the FBI was before the Committee, I think 
it was last week or earlier this week — time flies at this point in the 
congressional session. And Ms. Waters asked what the FBI was 
doing to investigate violations of the Voting Rights Act. I mean, we 
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have — I have a couple of lawyers on the Elections Subcommittee 
staff You have the entire FBI to find out about wrongdoing. 

He didn’t seem to know what they were doing on this. Can you 
tell us? 

Ms. Becker. Thank you very much for raising that important 
issue on the Voting Rights Act. 

The FBI is certainly an important partner of ours in our criminal 
investigations, both in the criminal division of the Justice Depart- 
ment and when there are specific civil rights crimes that occur on 
unrelated voting or on civil rights crimes. The Voting Rights Act 
is a civil statute where we do not utilize the FBI. Our investiga- 
tions of the Voting Rights Act are 

Ms. Lofgren. If there were a RICO conspiracy, wouldn’t that be 
a problem? 

Ms. Becker. If there are criminal — if there are criminal, if we 
observe any indicia of criminal, we can certainly make a referral. 
And that is something that is within our jurisdiction to do. 

With respect to the Voting Rights Act, we have filed a number 
of lawsuits which are set forth in the written statement that I have 
provided to the Committee on the Voting Rights Act. In addition, 
we have done training to officials in all 93 U.S. attorneys’ offices. 
We will be at their offices on Election Day, so that when they re- 
ceive calls about potential violations of the Voting Rights Act, they 
will be able to direct it to the Civil Rights Division. 

We have done outreach with both state and local officials and 
with civil rights organizations to inform them about the statutes 
that we enforce 

Ms. Lofgren. But let me just ask you — what about 11(b), isn’t 
that a criminal statute? 

Ms. Becker. 11(b) of the Voting Rights Act is a civil provision 
that prohibits voter intimidation. There are criminal statutes that 
also prohibit voter intimidation — for example, 18 U.S.C. section 594 
might be one potential statute that would be enforced by the crimi- 
nal section of the Civil Rights Division. 

Ms. Lofgren. Let me ask you about what we might do before 
Election Day. I will just recall that in 2005 Hans von Spakovsky 
wrote to the secretary of state of Arizona, which has a very strict 
voter ID law, that for those who did not have ID, that they did not 
have to offer a provisional ballot. 

Well, that wasn’t true. I mean that was wrong advice that Mr. 
von Spakovsky volunteered to the department. It later had to be 
retracted, but it did cause confusion and may have suppressed — 
you know we don’t know what the impact was. It certainly wasn’t 
a positive impact in terms of 

Are opinion letters going to go out unsolicited from your depart- 
ment? And how are you going to make sure that the advice given 
is correct and nonpartisan? 

Ms. Becker. Congresswoman, I think it is very important for us 
to inform the jurisdictions of the statutes that we enforce. 

I have sent out letters on, for example, the Uniformed and Over- 
seas Citizens Absentee Voting Act, because there are certain time- 
frames where they need to get those ballots out 45 days before an 
election. So those letters have already gone out. 
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I intend to send another letter to state and local election officials 
to talk about the statues that we enforce, including the language 
minority provision of the Voting Rights Act, which has been raised 
by other panelists here, as well as other issues involving the wide 
variety of statutes that we enforce in the Civil Rights Division, so 
that they know what the Federal law requires. 

Many of them are very experienced. They have worked with us 
in the past, or they have been sued by us in the past. And hope- 
fully, that will help inform some of their decision making also. 

Ms. Lofgren. Now, the attorney general has told civil rights 
groups that having a smoothly running election that did not violate 
the civil rights of Americans was a very important top priority for 
him. 

And as we have discussed before the hearing, I am concerned 
that some practices that have been engaged in have had not only 
the effect, but clearly the intent of suppressing or disenfranchising 
minority voters, specifically vote caging programs that target 
neighborhoods that are minority — primarily inhabited by minori- 
ties. 

What is your department doing to stop that? 

Ms. Becker. There are four different things that we can do in 
the Civil Rights Division when we hear about allegations of vote 
caging. 

If these vote-caging lists that are compiled are being used to 
challenge voters at the polls in a fashion that is racially discrimina- 
tory, then that is certainly something that we can bring a lawsuit 
under the Voting Rights Act. 

In addition, if those lists are being used to improperly remove 
voters from the voter registration list, that may be something that 
we can look at under the National Voter Registration Act, which 
under the NVRA the way they set forth specific criteria in terms 
of when voters can be removed. 

And if you look at five of the eight cases that we have brought 
under Section VIII of the NVRA to ensure that voters who should 
be on the list are on the list either because jurisdictions have alleg- 
edly improperly removed them or failed to include them when they 
should have included them. 

Ms. Lofgren. But let me ask you this. If I don’t know what kind 
of investigative effort is being made by the department. But we 
have had in past years ample evidence of vote caging efforts that 
were directed entirely to African American neighborhoods. 

Do you think that is proper? 

Ms. Becker. And the other thing that we can — well, what we can 
do if we find about these allegations before Election Day, we can 
send monitors and observers out to the polls. 

Ms. Lofgren. But what are you going to do to stop the process, 
the racially motivated process of suppressing African American 
votes? 

Ms. Becker. Oftentimes our presence at the polls on Election 
Day will ensure that those lists are not used at the polls. We work 
with state and local election officials. Oftentimes they have cured 
the problem when they hear about allegations of vote caging as 
well. We 
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Ms. Lofgren. Have you considered suing to enjoin a process that 
is racially motivated and discriminatory such as that? 

Ms. Becker. If it would come 

Ms. Lofgren. I mean you are lawyers. You are full of lawyers. 

Ms. Becker. If one of the Federal statues that we enforce are im- 
plicated, we certainly are prepared to take any appropriate action. 

Ms. Lofgren. I see my time has expired, Mr. Chairman. I thank 
you. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much, Ms. Lofgren. 

The Chair is going to recognize himself for a couple of questions 
quickly, and I am going to ask the same question of each of you, 
but I am going to ask for a yes or no, whether you agree with me 
or not. 

I believe that the greatest impediment or challenge to conducting 
fair elections, robust elections, and efficient elections in this coun- 
try would be the following, as far as the hierarchy of concerns. 

First and foremost would be the logistics of conducting the elec- 
tion and all that that would entail, from the polling place to the 
machines to the ballot, including ballot design, and then of course 
personnel, the proper training and competent personnel. 

Next, I imagine a great impediment is going to be voter intimida- 
tion and rules and such that make it so hard, so complex, and the 
misreading of those rules and such that deny people. 

And then the ugly kind of disenfranchisement that some of my 
colleagues have referred to such as the caging, the intimidation 
that was referred to in the written testimony by Mr. Lewis of the 
poll watchers appearing to be officials when they are not. 

And lastly, but of concern, and which has been brought out 
prominently in today’s hearing, is going to be the potential for 
fraudulent registering — and I use that word very carefully — reg- 
istering of votes — not necessarily the casting of the vote, but just 
voter registration and fraud. 

Do you agree with my analysis that that would be the hierarchy 
of impediments and challenges to the way we conduct elections 
today in attempting to achieve fair, robust and efficient elections? 
Simply yes or no. 

Obviously, you know this is the lawyer question where you just 
want a yes or no, and I appreciate your patience with that. 

And I will start with Attorney General Becker. 

Ms. Becker. I think they are all very important concerns. Con- 
gressman Gonzalez, and I wouldn’t be one to categorize any of 
them, but I think they are all very, very important. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Well, but you are. And let me explain why. You 
have limited resources. Where would you apply those limited re- 
sources? 

If you were a doctor and someone came into the emergency room 
that had a serious head wound, serious chest injury and a hang- 
nail, would you be getting all of your resources to treat the hang- 
nail? No. 

And that is our responsibility as elected officials, as well as indi- 
viduals in the different departments and agencies. 

Mr. Hancock, your own experience? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, I would say that that is a pretty comprehen- 
sive list, and I wouldn’t quibble with it. 
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I would say for this oversight hearing, however, that focuses on 
the voting section in the Voting Rights Act, that suppression of mi- 
nority voters is a very important issue in this election. And in the 
previous talk we hear racial animus is not a necessary element of 
a claim under the Voting Rights Act. 

If people are targeted because of their race, the design may be 
to achieve a partisan political objective, but it still implicates the 
Voting Rights Act. 

And my friends in the department have always been put in a dif- 
ficult position of enforcing the act when it might be viewed as hav- 
ing some partisan results. 

We heard today about how overseas voters — military voters — 
might be more apt to vote Republican. That doesn’t have any im- 
pact on how that law should be enforced. 

We have heard how efforts to challenge suppression of Black vot- 
ers might benefit the Democratic candidate. That is not a factor in 
deciding whether the case should be brought. 

If there are efforts to suppress voters in violation of the Voting 
Rights Act, the department has an obligation without regard to pol- 
itics to pursue those violations. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Right. 

Mr. Hancock. And I think your waterfall of issues is valid. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you. 

Ms. Narasaki? 

Ms. Narasaki. I very much agree with your hierarchy of issues. 
And it strikes me. I am very excited because there is so much ex- 
citement among immigrant Americans, who have worked hard to 
be able to meet the requirements of citizenship and will be voting 
for the first time. 

And anybody who has had the opportunity to see someone be 
able to exercise for the first time the true mark of being a citizen 
in the U.S. has to be concerned about whether that person will be 
able to exercise. 

And as you know, as a minority you are never really — you can 
never really take for granted that you will be welcomed at any- 
where you go at the polls. 

And I think that the heated debates about immigration are going 
to make it very challenging for many of these new immigrants to 
vote. And I am very concerned that their first experience would be 
one where they are made to feel not welcome. 

Whether it is because of intentional intimidation or confusion, 
lack of training, I think all of those things would be quite a shame 
for this Nation. 

I do find that the allegations of voter fraud are very overblown, 
and there are some very good studies that I would like to submit 
to the record, if possible. One is called “The Myth of Widespread 
Non-Citizen Voting,” which was done by Truth in Immigration, 
which is a project of the Mexican American Legal Defense Edu- 
cation Fund. 

And the other is the Brennan Center for Justice, “The Truth 
About Voter Fraud,” which documents, in case after case, that 
when you are talking about really a handful of votes, a handful of 
registrations, that really does not impact the election, the issue of 
minorities who are made to feel unwelcome and unable to really 
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cast their vote, that will be a legacy that will hurt us for years to 
come. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Okay. Miss Narasaki, let me clarify something. 
You have something that you want to submit for the record. Is that 
correct? 

Ms. Narasaki. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Okay. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 



The Myth of Widespread 
Non-Citizen Voting 


A Response to the Heritage Foundation 


August 20. 2008 
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/. Introduction 

Tn a recent segment, CNN anchor Lou Dobbs told viewers that substantial 
evidence suggests that large numbers of non-citizens, including undocumented 
immigrants, are voting in federal elections and could be the deciding factor in 
November's elections. The story primarily cites a recent report published by the Heritage 
Foundation. The report is written by former recess-appointed FEC Commissioner Hans 
von Spakovsky, whose troubling record on voting rights caused him to withdraw his 
name from consideration for a permanent FEC seat. Von Spakovsky's report contains 
gross distortions and represents an attempt to support a policy agenda that would 
disenfranchise many U.S. citizens. 

Less than a minute into the CNN report, Lou Dobbs makes a statement that 

summarizes the prevailing theme of von Spakovsky’s report: 

There 's startling new evidence tonight that our democracy is at risk on a number 
affronts, including a new study showing that non-citizens, including illegal 
aliens, are voting in our elections . . . If this year 's presidential election remains 
as close as it appears to be now. this election coidd in fact be decided by fraud, ^ 

Reality, however, does not accord with this analysis. Far from being a problem that 
could swing elections, non-citizen voting is virtually non-existent and allegations of it are 
peddled by anti-immigrant groups and others bent on promoting a discriminatory, anti- 
democratic agenda. 

First, this Truth in Immigration report will scrutinize von Spakovsky’s cited 
examples of non-citizen voting in order to dispel the notion that non-citizens regularly 
vote. Second, this report will address how non-citizens have strong incentives not to vote 

' Lou Dobbs Tonight (CNN Broadcast, June 16, 2008) available at 
hilp:/Av\v\v.cnn.coiti/\ideo/#/video/besU)flv/2008/07/16/ldi.\viaii.non.cili/en.voiing.cnii. 
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in federal elections. After addressing the virtual non-existence of non-citizen voting, this 
report will discuss legitimate threats to U.S. voting systems that von Spakovsky ignores. 
Fourth, we will examine von Spakovsky’s harmful policy recommendations. Finally, this 
report will briefly speculate as to why von Spakovsky would become so preoccupied in 
the first place with a threat that is virtually non-existent. 

II. Von Spakovsky's Argument and Skewed Evidence 

Von Spalcovsky’s claims about widespread non-citizen voting unravel upon close 
examination. Regarding it as an “enduring problem,” von Spakovsky portrays non- 
citizen voting as endemic to our electoral system: 

The evidence is indisputabie that aliens, both legal and illegal are registering 
and voting in federal state, and local elections.^ 

Instead of substantiating this claim with significant and compelling evidence, however, 

von Spakovsky relies upon speculation and skewed evidence to deliver a message that 

harms our democracy. 

A. Egregious Misreading of GAO Study 

Von Spakovsky starts his report by citing a 2005 Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) report that he suggests finds “diat up to 3 percent of 30,000 individuals 
called for jury duty from voter registration rolls over a two-year period in just one U.S. 
district were not U.S. citizens.”^ Arguing that up to 3 percent of 30,000 voters (900 
voters) would be enough to affect election results, von Spakovsky suggests that the GAO 
study demonstrates a major impact on U.S. elections from widespread non-citizen voting. 

‘ Hans A. von Spalco\sk\\ The Threat of Non-Citizen Voting. Legal Memorandum No. 28, The Heritage 
Foundation, available at http;//ww'w.hcritagc.org/Rcscaich/LcgalIssucs/lin28.cfm. 

' rd al 1 . 
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The GAO study as a whole belies von Spakovsky’s assertion, however. The 2005 
report features data from 14 U.S. district courts. GAO researchers asked staff associated 
with these courts for information about the number of individuals who were called for 
jury service and responded that they were non-citizens.^ These researchers found that the 
“AOUSC officials and federal jury administrators we spoke with generally did not have 
exact data on the number of people called for jury service that responded that they were 
non-citizens."' Due to the lack of concrete data, 6 of the 14 gave no information to the 
GAO. Of the remaining 8 jurisdictions, 4 of them had never witnessed non-citizens who 
had been called to serve on a jnr)c^ Ten of the 14 district courts surveyed, then, could 
offer no evidence whatsoever of non-citizens in jury pools. Ignoring this, von Spalcovsky 
presents isolated data from just one of these fourteen jurisdictions. Further. 3 of the 4 
courts that did report non-citizens in their jury pools estimated that non-citizens 
comprised, respectively, approximately 1%, 0.158%, and 0.01% of the jury pool,^ Von 
Spakovsky, in his attempt to manufacture concern about a nonexistent crisis, simply 
ignores key elements of the GAO report that do not support his hypothesis that non- 
citizens threaten the integrity of U.S. elections. 

Tt should be noted, furthermore, that being called to jury duty is not the same 
thing as voting fraudulently in an election (despite Von Spakovsky’s suggestion that jury 
pools are proxies for voter participation). As noted in the GAO report, several of the 
district courts’ jury pools contained names drawn from state identification or driver’s 
license records in addition to voter registration lists. Even assuming that non-citizens in 

' Govemmern Accouniabililv Office. Repoil to Congressional Requesters: Aiidiikmul Dala Could Help 
State and Local Elections Officials Maintain Voter Registration Lists. GAO-05-478, at 4 (June 2005), 

' Id. 

"Id. 

Id. Federal jiir\ adininisiraiors in the difTereni districts provided monthly or yearly percentages. 
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jury pools appear on voter registration rolls, that wouldn’t establish that a) these voters 
have ever voted in federal elections or b) that these voters voted while knowing they were 
ineligible (i.e., voted fraudulently). Even von Spakovsky’s skewed evidence is only 
significant if one makes these unsupported assumptions. 

B. Unsubstantiated Examples of Illegitimate Election Results 

As one of his primary examples of non-citizen voters influencing U.S. elections, 
von Spakovsky cites the 1996 Congressional race in California between Republican Bob 
Doman and Democrat Loretta Sanchez. Sanchez prevailed in this election by fewer than 
1,000 votes, and Dornan contested the results. The House of Representatives then 
investigated whether invalid voters won the election for Sanchez. Von Spakovsky notes 
that the House Committee on Oversight and Government Reform ultimately dismissed 
the case, but suggests that the Committee did so only because it revealed just 624 non- 
citizen votes and 124 invalid absentee ballots. Von Spakovsky essentially ignores the 
Committee’s conclusion that the Sanchez/Dornan race was not compromised and that 
non-citizens did not vote in significant numbers. Instead, he speculates, without offering 
supporting evidence, that voles from undocumented immigrants probably accounted for 
the remaining votes . What he fails to note, moreover, is that 372 of the disputed non- 
citizen votes were cast by individuals who were officially sworn in as U.S. citizens before 
Election Day^ 

Most allegations of non-citizen voting, upon closer examination, likewise do not 
yield evidence of non-citizen voting. In the state of Washington in 2005, for instance, a 


Von SpalcovslCT, .supra n. 2, art 3. 

Justin Levitt, The Tnirh about Voter Frcntd, Bicnmin Center for Justice at NYU School of Law, 2007. at 
19-20. available at liilpV/iniUiaboulfiaud.org/pdfn’mlhAbonlVolerFraud.pdf. 
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private citizen asked county ofTidals to investigate 1,668 registered voters who had 
seemingly foreign names. To this day, none of these voters have turned out to be non- 
citizens.^*^ In 2001, Milwaukee journalists conducted a review of 370,000 voting records 
between 1992 to 2000. The journalists found only four cases of possible non-citizen 
voting, but it has never been established whether even these four voters cast invalid 
ballots. 

These examples reflect broader trends. Certainly, isolated incidents of non- 
fraudulent voting by non-citizens do occur, if infrequently. In one well known case, for 
example, non-citizens engaged in the naturalization process had passed interviews with 
federal authorities and had received letters that started with the following message: 
“Congratulations, your application for citizenship has been approved,”^^ After receiving 
these letters, it appears that the non-citizen voters thought they could then vote even 
though they had not yet had an official naturalization ceremony.'^ Isolated incidents such 
as this, however, are blown out of proportion and then become grist for complaints of 
widespread non-citizen voting. They do not reflect concerted efforts to improperly 
influence elections, and they simply do not threaten the integrity of our election systems. 

C. Administrative Errors Often Explain Allegations 

Concrete data shows that clerical errors and errors in data-collection occur more 
often than non-citizen voting. Poll books and registration rolls are often riddled with 
inaccurate information. Sometimes errors are simple, featuring misspelled names 


W. ai 19. 

“ Jd. at 19. 

'’Michael G. Wagner and Nancy CIeeland.i).A Drops Voter Probe after Indictments Rej^ictad, L.A. 
Times, Dec. 20. 1997, at Al, availalfte at litlp://articlcs.latiiiics.coiii/1997/dcc/20/nc\\ s/mn-526. 

' ’ Jusliii Levin, supra ii, 9. al 1 3. 
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resulting in voters on one roll appearing on another roll/"^ Such errors have sometimes 
fueled unwarranted allegations of non-citizen voting.'" These kinds of mistakes 
obviously should not occur, but they do not serve as an appropriate basis for asserting 
false allegations of illegitimate voting. 

Allegations of non-citizen voting also stem from 'bad matching.' Matching is the 
process by which voter registration rolls in different jurisdictions are compared to catch 
forms of invalid voting. Unfortunately, matching can be inaccurate or inconsequential. 

In addition to erroneous data compilation, partial matches may be mistaken for complete 
matches (e g., equating Joe A, Smith and Joe B. Smith). In addition, even complete 
matches may be irrelevant when, for example, individuals share the same name and date 
of birth. As with clerical errors, incorrect matching also accounts for a number of false 
allegations of non-citizen voting.*^ 

III. Deterrents to Non-Citizen Voting 

A. Criminal Penalties 

Von Spalcovsky ignores the fact that non-citizens lack a compelling reason to vote 
and risk severe criminal penalties under current law. Particularly in the case of 
undocumented immigrants, registering with the federal government to vote simply does 
not make sense. Federal law mandates strict penalties for those who register while 
knowing they are ineligible to vote in federal elections.^'^ Premeditated attempts to 
commit voter fraud carry with them serious penalties — including a fine up to $10,000 and 

‘ ' W. ai 7. 

W. at 18. 

Id. 

Id. 

'"42U.S.C. § 197.1(ggH0(2008). 
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up to 1 0 years in prison — that non-citizens do not want to risk. Violation of federal 
election law, moreover, could lead to the deportation of non-citizens — including legal 
permanent residents. As will be discussed below, moreover, non-citizen voting is not 
synonymous with voter fraud, but the point is that non-citizens would be wary of doing 
anything that could lead to lengthy legal investigations, criminal penalties, and possible 
deportation. 

B. NVRA 

Federal law currently mandates ways for election authorities to prevent human 
error that may lead to charges of non-citizen voting. States are required by the Help 
America Vote Act of 2002 (HAVA) to create efficient, accurate computerized databases 
of registered voters.'^ Implementing these improved databases mandated by federal law 
will help election officials catch many of the errors that currently affect registration rolls, 

Tn addition to HAVA, the National Voter Registration Act of 1993 (NVRA) also 
provides election authorities with tools to run better elections. By improving the 
accessibility and ease of voter registration, NVRA ensures that eligible voters have their 
opportunity to become engaged in the voting process, NVRA also mandates that states 
improve their registration databases by purging voters who have moved to another 
jurisdiction or who have otherwise become ineligible to vote within a particular 
location,^*’ In his study, von Spakovsky targets NVRA, arguing that the law's 
mechanisms for improving voter registration help non-citizens vote.^’ He singles out 
Section 5 of the Act, known informally as the Motor Voter provision, which allows 


'^42 U.S.C. § 15483 (2007). 

42 U.S.C. § 1973gg (2008). 

Von Spakovsky. supra n, 2. al 8-9. 
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individuals to register to vote at the same time they acquire a driver's license.^^ He 
argues that numerous non-citizens, including undocumented individuals, become 
registered voters when they get driver’s licenses in states that grant them to non-citizens. 
Tn the end, however, von Spakovsky’s assertion is unsupported by evidence. He merely 
speculates about the effects upon registration in Maryland and cites a mere 14 non- 
citizens in Utah who have registered to vote and have obtained a driver’s license. As 
such, von Spakovsky has hardly proven why NVRA's alleged “loopholes” could swing 
November’s elections. 

NVRA actually currently includes provisions that, if appropriately implemented, 
would address any threat presented by any non-citizens who may wish to vote. NVRA, 
for example, imposes strict penalties for those who commit voter fraud.^'^ In light of this, 
it’s not surprising that one prominent report has found that states' complaints about 
NVRA primarily focus on a lack of funding — not specific concerns about voter fraud or 
non-citizen voting, 

IV. Actual Threats to Our Voting Systems 

As discussed above, clerical/typographical errors and inaccurate matching 
account for a number of false allegations of non-citizen voting. Von Spakovsky does not 
acloiowledge these systematic problems. Indeed, he displayed the narrowness of his 
focus at a recent hearing about lessons learned from the 2004 elections. Instead of giving 
actual testimony, von Spakovsky merely provided three articles. One of them, an article 

42 U.S.C. § l97.1gg-.3 (2008) 

Von Spakovsla-. supra n. 2. at 9. 

^'42 U.S.C. § i973gg-10(2008). 

S'eniring rJie Vote. Demos: A Nctvvoik for Ideas and Actioii 2003. at 25. available ar 
lillp:/A\'\\\\.detnos-org/pubs/EDR_-_Securing_ihe_Vote.pdr. 
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about meeting the needs of military voters, reflects a noble cause but the other two 
addressed the supposed “threat” of non-citizen voting. Von Spalcovsky, consequently, 
ignored the serious problems with our voting systems discussed below, 

A. Voter Caging 

Voter caging is a concrete problem, substantiated by actual data that von 
Spakovsky fails to acloiowledge. Voter caging is the “practice of sending non- 
forwardable direct mail to registered voters and using the returned mail to compile lists of 
voters, called ‘caging lists,' for the purpose of challenging their eligibility to vote.”^*" 
Voter caging efforts have occurred in many elections. In recent years, voter caging 
operations have targeted thousands and, in some cases, hundreds of thousands of voters 
in various states.^’ When individuals who did not return the direct mail eventually voted, 
opponents asserted that fraud had occurred. Few of these voters, however, turned out to 
be illegitimate.^^ This is nol surprising in light of the fact that undelivered mail does not 
always mean that the intended recipient does not live at a certain address. As one 
example of this. Postal officials successfully hand-delivered 1 ,8 million surveys for the 
1 990 Census that initially got returned as undeliverable.^^ A more recent 2007 report 
found that 84,000 errors marred mailing information Chicago Postal workers used to 
deliver government records.^ These examples indicate that returned mail may be 
perfectly deliverable and may nol necessarily reflect evidence of ineligible voters. 

Furthermore, federal law explicitiy prohibits invalidation of voter registration 

Teresa James, Caging IMiiocraiy: A 50-Y&ir Hisiory of Partisan Challenges lo Minoriiy Voters. Project 
Vole. Sept. 2007. at 3, 

Id. at 16-25. 

Justin Levitt, supra ii. 9. at 1 1 . 

' " Id. 
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merely because mail has not been returned. Except for certain exceptions,'^^ the National 
Voter Registration Act (N VRA) states that a voter c ann ot be removed from a registration 
roll unless (1) the voter establishes in writing that he or she has moved out of a particular 
jurisdiction and (2) the voter does not respond to mail from election officials and then 
does not vote in two successive federal elections.^^ 

As the November elections approach, voter caging presents a greater threat to 
U.S. democracy than non-citizen voting. Kris Kobach, the current leader of the Kansas 
Republican Party, wrote in a 2007 e-mail: “To date, the Kansas GOP has identified and 
caged more voters in the last 1 1 months than the previous two years!”^^ The fact that the 
current head of a state political party recently boasted about his success in voter caging is 
deeply troubling, yet von Spakovsky ignores this in favor of an exclusive focus on 
unsupported claims of widespread non-citizen voting.^*^ 

B. Poll Workers’ Perceptions of Latino Voters 

Von Spalcovsky's misleading study and Dobbs’s equally misleading report could 
cause poll workers to perceive a threat of non-citizen voting. This would be very 
unfortunate because, overall, the 1.4 million poll workers in the country provide essential 
assistance to our electoral process. Creating unsubstantiated fears of non-citizen voting 
could compound current problems poll workers face. Jonah Goldman, Director for the 


These exceptions concern com icted felons, dead individuals, and tl>e mentally challenged. 

'-42U.S.C. 1973gg 6(d) 

’ Posting of KU Blue to Blue Tide Rising, Kobach admits top cooidiiutcd \ otcr suppression, 
http://bliictidcrising.blogspot.coni/2(X)7/12/kobach-adinits-to-coordiiiatcd-votcr.htnil (Dec. 20. 2007. 
5:43PM). 

II is wonh noliug ilial Kobach is also closely associated with llie Iminigralion Refonii Law Insliluie 
(IRLT). The IRLT is Ihe legal arm of (he DC-based Federalion for American TimnigntlionRefonn (FAIR), a 
prominent anti-immigrant org3ni7ation that has been designated as a ‘^hate group" by the Southern Povern- 
Law^ Center, an organization tliat the FBI cites as a ciedible source on hate groups and hate crimes. See 
http://wvv\v.splccntcr.org/intcl/n]ap/typc.jsp‘?DT=27 (last visited Aug, 8. 2008); 
hllp:/Av\vw.fbi.gov/hq/cidyciviIrighl^l»ale.hlm. 
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National Campaign for Fair Elections at the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights, 
testified in May, 2008 about such obstacles: “In every state we [the National Campaign] 
ran a program during this cycle and in every program we have run in the past, [the 
National Campaign] uncover[ed] voters who were turned away because poll workers did 
not know the rules Instead of helping poll workers focus on election rules, von 

Spakovsky fosters unfounded fears in the legitimacy of our elections. Further, if poll 
workers choose to scrutinize national origin minorities particularly closely and prevent 
eligible voters from voting, they may violate federal laws against discrimination in 
elections, 

C. Voter Intimidation 

Unlike allegations of non-citizen voting, which are largely unsupported, there 
have been recent concrete cases of extreme voter intimidation of Latinos and others at the 
polls. Vigilantes and others have systematically targeted voters because of their race, 
ethnicity or other traits. Thanks to von Spakovsky and Dobbs's hyperbolic reports of 
non-citizen voting, these groups may now think that they have grounds for a repeat 
performance of their past discrimination. 

The Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational Fund (MALDEF) has 
chronicled incidents in which voters have been unfairly and unlawfully harassed and 
threatened on Election Day. In testimony before the Senate Judiciary Committee in June, 
2007, MALDEF President John Trasvina recounted such incidents.^'’ In 2006, for 

Froieciing ihe Co?isiiiuiumal Righiio Vole for All Americans Before ihe S. Judiciary Comm., 1 lOlli 
Cong, (2008) (sioiemeni of Jonah Goldberg, Diieclor, National Campaign for Fair Eleciions. Lawyers' 
Committee for Civil Rights) available at http://judiciaiy.senate.gov/hearing.cfm?id=3.368. 

Prir>’cnti()n of Deceptive Practices and Voter Intimidation in Federal Eleciions: Hearing on S.453 Before 
the S. .hidiciary Comm., 110''' Cong. (2008) (statement by JohnTras\ ifia. President of MALDEF) 
available ai luip://judiciary .senaie.govAeslimom .cfin?id=2798&\vil_id=65 1 4. 
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instance, MALDEF attorneys watched vigilantes single-out Latinos in Tucson, Arizona. 
These vigilantes, one of whom earned a fireann, “asked Latino voters pointed questions 
about their political views, wrote down Latino voters’ personal information, and 
videotaped them as they went to cast their vote.”^^ MALDEF has also documented 
intimidating, misleading letters sent by the campaign for a major party congressional 
candidate to Latinos in Orange County, California in 2006.^^ By raising the specter of 
non-citizen voting, von Spakovsky not only misleads the public about the problems that 
affect our voting systems. His report could also provide fuel for discrimination and 
intimidation as we approach the November elections. 

D. The Scope of Actual Threats to Democracy 

The ramifications of the problems described above — which hardly comprise a 
complete list of phenomena that may disenfranchise voters — should not be 
underestimated. One study conducted by the California Institute of Technology 
(CalTech) and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), for instance, has 
estimated that the problems listed above resulted in 4-6 million eligible voters being 
prevented from exercising theirright in the 2000 general elections.^^ Von Spakovsky’s 
figures, many of which are purely speculative, pale in comparison to the number of voters 
who may have their vote lost by problems that have yet to be adequately fixed. 

Our flawed voting systems do create substantial challenges to free and fair 
elections — Just not the ones von Spakovsky highlights. From erroneous registration lists 
to overly restrictive voter identification requirements, America’s voting systems continue 

w. 

' Id. 

Press Release: Cal-Tech te.wn finds 4-6 million votes lost in the 2000 election; Nationwide reforms 
ouliined in repon. Jul\ 15. 2001, available at hup://wvvw.vole.callech.eduj^ress/MIT_7- 16-01, pdf. 
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to face a variety of problems more pressing than non-citizen voting. 

V. Conflating Non-Citizen Voting with Voter Fraud 

Another problem with coverage of von Spakovsky's report is that it conflates non- 
citizen voting with actual fraud. Dobbs’s also does this when he states that "[i]f this 
year’s presidential election remains as close as it appears to be now, this election could in 
fact be decided by fraud. The rare instances of non-citizen voting that do occur are not 
automatically fraudulent. To commit voter fraud, individuals must “cast ballots despite 
knowing that they are ineligible to vote, in an attempt to defraud the election system.”**^ 
The crime of voting fraud, then, cannot be committed without a requisite intent. By using 
the strong label of ‘voter fraud,’ then, Dobbs makes an unwarranted generalization that 
all non-citizen voting constitutes voter fraud. Von Spakovsky, too, makes the same 
mistake by suggesting that authorities prosecute non-citizen voting — as if that very act in 
itself stands as a crime. Tn fact, the few documented instances of non-citizen voting 
typically result from innocent errors, not intentional acts of improper voting. 

VI. Von Spakovsky’s Flawed Proposals 

In light of his excessive speculation and narrow diagnosis of election problems, it is 
not surprising that von Spakovsky makes a number of flawed policy suggestions. These 
recommendations are not supported by facts. Three of his proposals deserve particular 
attention for their potential harm to U.S. election systems. 


Lou Dobbs Toni^hr. supra n. 1. 
Jusliii Levin, supra ii, 9. ni 4. 
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A. Proof of Citizenship Laws 

Von Spakovsky recommends that all eligible voters provide proof of American 
citizenship when they register to vote."*^ Von Spakovsky suggests that such a requirement 
should use the same standard as proof of employment /'^ He ignores the fact that 
citizenship documentation requirements are more effective at disenfranchising eligible 
U S. citizen voters than preventing non-citizens from voting. Many voters do not always 
carry the requisite forms of identification that would be required to register through voter 
registration drives. Few people regularly carry, for example, their passport, and some 
voters may not even have one. 

In addition, the burdens of proof-of-citizenship requirements, like poll taxes, fall 
disproportionately upon low-income and minority voters. A 2001 study by the 
Commission on Federal Election Reform found that 6 to 10 percent of voting-age 
Americans do not have any identification issued by the state and that most of these voters 
have limited funds. Voting experts Tova Wang and Jonah Goldman have found that 
“[t]he citizens who do not have voter identification are mostly poor, minority, elderly, 
disabled, and young voters.”''^ In order to justify the excessive burden identification laws 
would place on eligible voters, proponents have to fall back on unsupported allegations of 
widespread voter fraud. 

The burden placed on voters — and their overall disproportionate impact on 
particular communities — explains why voting rights laws have been a focal point of 

Von Spakovsla-. .\iipiv n. 2. at 25. 

'^Id. 

National Commission on Election Refonn, To Assure Pride and Confidence - Task Force Reports to 
Accompam' the Report of the National Commission on Election Reform, Chapter 6 - Verification of 
Identit\% at 4 (2001). available arhttp:'/www.tcf.or«'l*ul)licaiions.'JileclioiiRefomi.-NCt't.I<.l!ansen chap6 verificmioii.pdf. 

To\ a Andrea Wang and Jonah H. Goldman, Photo ID Requirement Comjmmises Voter Rights. The 
Press-Enierprise. Nov. 6. 2005, available at hapy/\vvvw.lcr.org/print.asp?lype=NC&pubid= 11 .33, 
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much civil rights litigation. Currently in Arizona, MALDEF is challenging a restrictive 
voting law that requires, among other things, proof of citizenship for voter registration. 
Von Spakovsky cites the Arizona law with approval, praising it for the fact that it has 
prevented over 31,000 individuals from registering to vote.^ What he fails to 
acloiowledge, however, is MALDEF has found (and is asserting in federal district court) 
that the Arizona law has in fact prevented eligible voters from registering. One plaintiff 
in MALDEF’s case, for example, is an eligible voter who is a Vietnam veteran who 
fought for the freedoms that he is now being denied. So far, moreover, it has not been 
shown that any of the disqualified voters are non-citizens, let alone undocumented 
immigrants, 

B. Increased Prosecution 

Despite his legal background, von Spakovsky betrays an elementary mistake 
when he proposes the following; “Local district attorneys must be made to realize that 
registration and voting by non-citizens are offenses against the basic principles of our 
democratic system and that such cases must be prosecuted,’”^^ Here, von Spakovsky 
makes the same mistake made by Lou Dobbs in his report on CNN, Non-citizen voting, 
when it does occur, does not automatically become a prosecutable offense. To be 
criminally punishable, the voter must have voted or registered to vote while knowing that 
he or she was ineligible to do so. Only with this requisite intent do a voter's actions 
constitute voter fraud/** Indeed, in most cases an act can be a crime only if the suspect 
maintained the state of mind to intentionally commit the act. 

Von Spakovsky. supra n. 2. al 7. 

' Von Spakovsky. supra n, 2. at 10. 

Certain criminal acts tliat are treated under federal law as "strict liabiliW" offenses — that is. acts that do 
not require a particular mental intent rii order to be punishable. Voting fraud, liowcv’cr. is not a strict 
liability oITense. 
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C. Misuse of E-Verifv System 

One of von Spakovsky’s other suggestions concerns the government-run E-Verify 

program and features so many troubling assumptions that it should be quoted in full : 

The database, known as E-Verify. that is being used by U.S. employers to check 
the citizenship status of prospective employees should he made available to 
election officials and administrators of the statewide registration databases 
required by HA VA so that election officials can run database comparisons to 
identify registered voters who are not citizens.'^'^ 

E-Verify is, essentially, an online version of the former Basic Pilot / Employment 

Eligibility Verification Program that verifies the employment eligibility of individuals. Tt 

does this by checking whether the information on a standard Social Security Card 

matches the information on a form of government-recognized identification, Tf the 

infonnation doesn’t match, employers receive a tentative nonconfirmation (TNC) letter 

acloiowledging the mismatch. The employer is supposed to immediately tell the 

employee, who then has ten days to rectify the matter. 

A common misperception of E-Verify, which von Spakovsky makes, is that it 

effectively checks citizenship and immigration status in general. As noted above, 

however, E-Verify merely checks whether the information on a standard Social Security 

Card matches the infonnation on a form of identification recognized by the federal 

government. Matching the information verifies eligibility for employment, which is not 

the same thing as verification of citizenship. To substantiate this point one needs to look 

no further than an 1-9 form itself, which is used to verify employee eligibility. The form 

states that “[t]he purpose of this form is to document that each new employee (both 

citizen and non-citizen) hired after November 6, 1986 [the date on which the President 

signed into law the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986] is authorized to work 

Von Spakovsky. supra n. 2. al 10. 
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in the United States.”'^ Millions of non-citizens are, of course, eligible to work in the 
United States under immigrant visas. Determining whether an individual is eligible to 
work, therefore, is quite different from determining citizenship and voter eligibility. Von 
Spakovsky clearly does not understand this when he proposes comparing E-Verify data 
with that on voter rolls. 

Even being classified by E-Verily as ineligible to work, moreover, should not be 
viewed as determinative. The Social Security Administration admits that its database is 
full of many errors that concern actual U.S. citizens: the SSA Office of the Inspector 
General estimates that nearly 13 million out of 17 million errors in its database regard 
U.S. citizens,^’ Clearly it would not be sound, as von Spakovsky wants, to compare 
information in a deeply flawed database with information in voter registration rolls. Such 
a recommendation would disenfranchise millions of citizens. 


VU. Conclusion 

Von Spakovsky has a history of advocating troubling approaches towards “voter 
fraud” and other goals associated with a partisan political agenda. Before von Spakovsky 
finally withdrew his name from consideration for a permanent seat on the FEC, numerous 
voting and civil rights groups denounced his partisanship and deemed him unfit to protect 
the most fundamental right of Americans: the right to vote.^^ 


Federal 1-9 Form (tJiroiigh June 30, 2009), available at http://www.uscis.go^ /files/form/I-9. pdf. 
[Empliasis added]. 

" Congre.sxional Response Rqjort: Aamracy of The Social Security Adniinisfration 's Numident R'ile, Report 
No. A-03-U6-26100, Dec. 2006. at Appendix C, available at Iillp://w\v\v.ssa.go\/oig/ADOBEPDF/A-U8- 
06-26100. pdf. 

Leiier from Barbara R. Amvvine. Executive Director for lire Lawyers' Coinniiiiee for Ci\ il Rights Under 
Latv (Oct. 3, 2007) (7va(7aWcflrhttp:/Avw'w.tnithaboutfraud.org/pdf/10-03- 

07%20LCCRUL'J)i20Seiuite%20Letter.pdf; See also Letter from Laura MacCleer\\ Director of Public 
Citizen's Congress Watch, and Craig HollmaiL Public Citizen Lobbyist. (Oct. 3. 2007) available at 
h(ip:/Av\v\v.irulhaboulfniud.org/pdf/100307%20Public%20Cili/enyi^0rul!%20Seiiaie%20leUer,pdr 
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Perhaps the most damning criticism of von Spakovsky, however, has come from 
his former colleagues in the Voting Section of the Department of Justice's (DOJ) Civil 
Rights Division: 

While he was at the Civil Rights Division, Mr. von Spakovsl^ played a major role 
in the implementation of practices which injected partisan political factors into 
decision-making on enforcement matters and into the hiring process, and 
included repeated efforts to intimidate career staff. Moreover, he wt/A' the point 
person for undermining the Civil Rights Division 's mandate to protect voting 
rights . . . Over the past five years, the priorities of the Voting Section have 
shifted from its historic mission to enforce the nation 's civil rights laws without 
regard to politics, to pursuing an agenda which placed the highest priorit)- on the 
partisan political goals of the political appointees who supervised the Section. 
We write to urge you not to reward one of the architects of that unprecedented 
and destructive change with another critical position [at the FEC] enforcing our 
countty ’s election law^s.^^ 

That former career professionals felt obligated to publicly criticize von Spakovsky speaks 
volumes about his unsettling record regarding voting rights. 

Regardless of his troubling and partisan past, however, von Spakovsky’s report 
suffers from a serious disconnect with the facts. As we approach an historic election, this 
nation deserv’es better. Viewers of Dobbs’s story and readers of von Spakovsky’s study 
may get an inflated sense of non-citizen voting and may lose faith in our democratic 
processes. 

Even more seriously, von Spakovsky’s recommendations, were they to be 
implemented, would effectively disenfranchise countless eligible U.S. citizen voters. In 
the context of debunking claims of widespread voter fraud in Ohio in 2004, James 
Sample of the Brennan Center at NYU makes the following point: “Americans are more 


Leiier from Joseph D, Rich (former Chief of Uie Voting Section and Civil Rights Di\ isioii Aiioniev) el 
al- (June 1 1, 2007) (7Vi7f/aWc<7/hrtp://\vww.tnithaboutfraud.org/pdf/06-!l- 

07‘Xi20Former"/()20Voting'^^0Section^i20StafP’/o20Letter.pdf; See also Letter from Joseph D. Rich (former 
Chief of the Voting Section and Civil Ri ghts Dwision Attorney) ct al. (June 18. 2007). available at: 
hilp:/Av\v\v.irnlhabonlfrand.org/pdf/06-18-07%20Fonner%20Voling%20Seciioii%20SlnrP/u20Leiier,pdf. 
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likely to be struck by lightning [than to have committed voting fraud in Ohio], Granted, 
lightning does strike, but we're not yet ready to pass legislation requiring a dome for the 
planet ”^'^ The same sentiment may be applied to allegations of non-citizen voting. Von 
Spakovsky might view himself as a pioneer on the forefront of election reforms, but he 
better resembles one who proudly battles a mirage. 


James Sample, Ir’.s No! Fraud, It’s Alienated Voters, Politico.coui. Nov'. 11, 2007. available at 
hilp:/A\ w \\ .breniiancenier,org/coiHeni/resource/ils_nol_fraud_ils_alienaled_voiers/. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT VOTER FRAUD 

I. Introduction 
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^wcificaUtiU fiif vartoua new tncrwHuM uo ihr nraciar uf ihr frantbaar. Aid pundita cfiic eafl du tame few 
anrtAnn mm aud aftoi at fttwf dua a wavr adfriud M BMnlaani. 
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wnu^. but ibaa endd uHl dtonfrauftuu Irpmaatr l u arrv Ondp w a tn n m tdmufrrshm n^uurmriMa 
fr*r voten at the pdb ^ ubadi addmt a ««t d wurr fraud nuiar rirr than draib bp UgfettuAg ~ u lailp tbr 
UMua ptvaninmi cauwpb. 

Ibr Brenuan CnHtr fra J u t nrr at KW Sduiul d Law can^ully raamutn aUrfaoum of fraud to pt at ibe 
trwib behind dir rlaunt- Ibr BmHiau Crnaw bat anabracd purpt«ird fraud aatd bp Mate aud fedrvat ruumi 
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tuHaard. Fie fmer tfiCenuisto, analywa. aud ipiniua ahmit werr fraud, by ibr Birunau Ccuirr and cehm. 
pleair ler uww4ruibdHHiifrjud.i>rg. 
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II. WMAf Is Voter Fraud? 


*Vo<tT ftmtS' » ^raud by vnfim. 
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mr nk* dur to fcid. wrv cffi«. tir tprtWiial iiMlfiinrtliMi.* S*tinr waMh fnfli InificM numkri by dec* 

■km uArialt <* vwicn; iur 


tr IS MORe LIKELY THAT AN INDIVIDUAL WILL 
BE STRUCK BY LIGHTNING THAN THAT HI WILL 
IMPERSONATE ANOTHER VOTER AT THE POLLS. 
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tncatiiu« nr pnvedum Inr «ioa||: (hup nay be dupaeclird to mCMniilair warn at (hr pdbi nuMnif 
battra Kore may m yn mitoily nrapfvv. Tbe«r arr al p to b b toi vkh dir cfc na «to adnumatranm (yatotn ••• 
bail Ary an tint Nuan baud.* 


CinBittog (heir Mwema ia ink menly a •emanar Mauc. Etna, ibr rbctortral duppnraa h»acn ibe miapcr* 
ecfMhrto dito fraud by vuam ta p ref ab t. Tkto ta. adica ewry p ardd e i to A an ebcUiA b anhhuird to ‘mtet 
fraud.* It apprtoi ibat fraud by mam ta mueb nuur cuitoium dian ia aciiadly dir tan. 

Thu. an (wm ptomnan uupprrpnatc fiAry- By in dni^ thr pcro o fr d pmabncr td fraud ^waam. p»dicy» 
■lafcm ftnd la raala to fuaofy rc o i i c t n m nn (hun ivam di« an ima war? anard by tbr naJ Eam. 

Murctovr. mtalahcbnt pnMrma aa *«(Met fraud* dtoram anmatua fruoi the aeal clmk« iaauea ibai need 
to be waubird. It dram toic rni u to may frum ptvHnna bm adi re u ed. fru ctamplr. by re uj tocc aRrratkin 
aa p«4l wiuicr rduttowui «a impIcmeaHattrua id bmpmadinp icatotiuy toindatea. and itiaacad tniprnpady 
frarumoei ibr nnrr totbrauuacr ad the ptoMtan. 
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III. Tiir Research Landscape 
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fraud tia wwral fdicT P>p*t« md p tiwauatuaa*.** 
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etnrr fraud to d c fe immr the wmt m which diry dune irhatdr mdmer of fraud- In nm Mndirt. Kith fr«i»' 
■Ig annir hramly on ihr p t dwk d and Irfsd cxaMni cd voarr fraud dhpabuM. fWfinwu l^anmr Minaitr haa 
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rkwing dbyniian td marr fraud." and nmtanun •» cnOrci analywa fd mitrd attrgitiiaii at WKCmthahron* 
fraud.<Hg. Ihn papET dunlh dir miiln <d that mwh. cemipibng fru thr frnt anir the arcumng ti huh A ni cd 
iam that cimtinua tu apawn alirfatauu ad wtdnparad antcr fraud where it dint nut caiat 
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IV. VOTER Fraud And The Press For Photo Id 
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chan ihry cmair. If pidicytnalan AataupMihrd ml war? fraud fntm thr nuur rnmnuui dreutm iracfulaat- 

dca ertiinaunly Lihdnl 
aa matt frani M wuidU 


TH£ voter fraud phantom drives policy 

THAT DISENFRANCHISES ACTUAL LEGITIMATE 
VOTERS. WITHOUT A CORRESPONDING ACTUAL 
BENEFIT. 


hrc M Wc a ppa aem diat ihr 
bnund h e m fr o hF lam 
khr phnn* ID iv^fr 
menn «r Minply not 
much ihr euat. 


Royal Maam. the fra* 
aurr pcdtnral tftarctur frn 
thr Rrpuhlican Pnry oF 

TrtJt. oonelirly aed all «F ihor nranii lufethrr in a 2007 Hmutm OUmu fr artadr fimcimny a hi^ly 
amw mmal Kaitlr mrr phmn tden t i henn ui Iqpdaima in Triaa. Manrt ciwinrct a d in mBaard frirm mur 
Miarr fraud an p4»n(» fahtiafrcnawi lam and ihnr capmrd impnct «■ lipnnuar marrv 


AmmBlhpMhhrimi<nafi*antdr«dacliyuMafaidnhai»nary 6andlacaium|uaiulin*clmataaa.* 
Maiact uid Hr ducM^ aprt* mih An. but dart hehrwr that irquinnf phpsau IDa atuld caiiac 
naumh a drc^ndT aa h^oman Dwnimnac votinf lo adJ 9 pcrcvnt lu thr Rrpuhliran voir.^ 


Thu armariuhly candid cducrvaatui undmon n why It ki an crkhral ao ^ thr frcta nraipN (n»A 

The uoWT fraud phananm Amt prhey dm diimfranrhnra actual 4jMmaartnam. «w 1 mnic a oinripiaadmp 
actual hmefrt. Virtmiuc pwhhc p«dicy ihiadd aond «ai muar arhaMr layp u tta. 


h 
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V. THE TRUTH ABOUT VOTER FRAUD 

7hf*r hwT h(vn t of wNumiiwid csn q# ta4wiJn»l mrfcfiMr w«m actra»pnn|! » 4r^raud tir 

rlccoim iptnn. But bf larmirr. voerr fraud • mriiirdiiuvtV m 

In part, clui H hccmnc fraud lijr tndmdud wnm to a itngulirty frululi md mrflKsvr war o* mtmpt an 
wm an dtok)*. Eacli act tif mm fraud toi onanaskM wtifr a fr^d rlrcmm fr«r pran ia pftoc« and 
a SlO^Wto frnr. an addiMii to any taaar pmalian.* In tvtura. II aa tncni <tor tooancaul nm. Hiai 
•toifir csfta «uw to toniffr M wnadi tBr piior. 

Inairad. rowdi ««adrncr ihai pur|inm amal vnair fraud can Iw wed tn c aw o fm nmm Utpai tiun frand 
frf voam. BciiW. dua paper irricwa ihr owar cnaumui wi^ n which toiuv Iwnifn crrcai <w tocimnwncm 
■up he matcakrn fr« marr fraud. 


ClERICAl OR TYTOCMPHICAl ERRORS 

in (hr cnurir cd nadtnuii of arc o adrd man and mam. It to airmallp cartaui ahai (hear will he defied enow 
Ofrnu what apprar* » hr fixer frwd^ pefwwi anernfcing tn mac wndtr a fake nanar. hie runiflr — can 
hr traced Kaci ao a (ppoL 

£«an atadr/utf Junto In a |uftodtctou> uf any lyidcat toar. to to untoieiinaahh caey to nuhr ancneiy to 
ihr pui tniuk neto to itor wmi( fiueva nanr. ^uoanipto. dnp n c hattof ifeed !■ iW7,AlanJ.XUnddwaa 
aUfpid to bafrr vntod ha 19911; «p«ui frirthcr muraapucaa, Alan J. hlandrB (two *raK wh" wai my much 
dr*r and ruatng ai ahe ilmr. ctfdainrd thni kuil rlcc to ui w u e lr ff tomplp ctorrlcd the wyimp namr idf td (hr 
bM.** IW umr pr«tolrm map uenn when mfrunutM fr««n a p* J hncA w maned ma nm xily into a enunay'a 
aunpuarr tyurm. ai In Mahradtoe m 2om.* Or mare* — hpomate mam — may mator a miwahr a 1994 
toiuniaptiiin cd fraud alh yt a mi In Cahfumhk inr rumpir. anw atod that ««am accadentallp u^ned (hr pnfl 
henha <in dir wnHi| hnea. nru to dir naenca of drormrd mam.** 

£rmn m ny ito urma imnd. Simplr ()p(u naap ahu mfrea wHrr nrevaito. itoanfing a namr ua an idmtdjnnf 
numhee «• an addicw In a wap due ananfrm with aaempu tu rdidatr dir «uar« • infrumatom againu uutir 
cuher uHiier. Pm cumpir. an Wnhingnui Scatr M 2n)6. Marina fhenenkn lewd to acytotre to mar fru thr 
frna nmr. tour aemnay >dR(wl mai- typed thr year id her tmdi. marrw^ *I97&* Intoahr daaaKau. uuarnd 
ndihr prarcui her fr«m:*i9r5>** Reu-aimr tBmuto Miacia htohr and Smiy Kim 'had heeti mtotahmiy eey* 
Mrred wtih Kim aa ihrar frm timtoT in iSOA/* And In Mihraulur. Vkiue Moy wai hmed on itor rnfla aa 
lninyai<185 W. Thur«i« Awnur. hut acaiuBy nrtoda at number 9153.** Brrunr mdi ayytu naay purmu 
tcyntraiaiuii from briny ciarmaBy iddarrd by indiumfiui In ntbrr muacca. «dR(aala and t d ur m w may 
brhrur ihm nyuarsttomi arr frauduknt wbm diry mt, In acatoty> cnalialy kylamiair. 
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Kao 'MATCHING' 

Thr MOM CMHmnn wHMcr c/ MipafwMl ciiHw rcmt fiwd. «a 4 tW mnM ou nwwi wm M mtw. fvniw 
iMf wmihtv maidHnf vmn rA a^jina cacli oAcr c« afaiiw M«nc ndirr intmc la Knd 
iNjim. dnd «uanv or tuferwlic indfMr nwnv 

£frmn tm id>r dma. S — r rwA ■utthc* CmI to ictmiai Ka cttori tM Affadi aMifct ia rfir uiufcerlyiiig 

^•u. In New Jcrwj’ In 2i Wl. kt cumpir. rmfnm iliyii frand irnKfrldiwIi <« ilv *nia toKi in two H- 
tmni plien *lnar fina and bn nanm m4 hifitulaan maaehcA wxlmtng • w<nnan named Maiy jnlinKOi.^ 
Qiwrrc ujwi w . Inw n ' m . Unmad dur arene <if Ar nwtelniii hwdidam in qinann weir J.iHw w y |« ISKt. 
wIikIi V* Hm|dir • ainarNi dr^k for mm«i| mkmiannn.* In irakty. thr ruminm had hoMid only fwn 
drfinmt vtonen named 'Mary fohnann.* «uh ni» nrimni htiihdair ladoimabra at dL 

mmtm. Ocher maaeloa neflm madflr nanm or nd&an. In ihr Mine New |mry pruredurr de> 
wrihcd ahiwr. (la etample. |amcs A. Smith and Jamn C. Smnh wtr ftniird to he dw umr penon. aa 
wnvJ.T KmnMaadJ.T Krma, Sumtaily. m Nrw H a n ipilmi . U paae> cd pnyirwhi* ihawd the Mine 
foal and Inc namra •nr Kajjprd km pnaaiHr denUr-aamn^ In fort. aA cd the llannl wnrra had tfiCnmi 
aiiMidIr namea.* And In onr of dir m m e la da n m ia cn a ni pk i «d inapprapewar ma i ch inp, a amdnr f n ipa nn^ 
a acc id vnorra m hr purged an RnruAa m lOfN) fomd 'masdaca* m thr foac naanr d die foai font Invra «nrr 
thr aamr <n cmi diffirrmi Inn. and 'maachca* an the Ian name d t(l% of the Irtacn tnm the tamc.^ The 
foul art «d atnm tu hr p m p ed. uf raamr. nninncd the nanna (d mmf indniitaali whine amirdi had hcew 
fohely nuachtd.'* 

TV ‘fcniifotrar'/aaddnn Ewm fmna an man nuarh. hnnrnrr. two mnw* with dar aamr aumr and bifihdair 
may not t a pe mn i the came Indrridnd. ScaHanca itudmti air ufom lurpeurd m dwenacr that an a gnnip mi 
ly propir. It » nwnr Ifoly dun nm dut tm» wdl ahnr thr mmc mondi tnd day adhteth: m a ^*up 'd ItU. 
twn will pridiahly chair (he canar hlnhdiir. In any pnn y «d aipniftrani «mr. ctnMIo trachre that dierr wtl 
hr many with (hr umr km md laat fume% ^ md it h hMy dut at Icwn two wch votm will hr bum cm ihr 
•amrday.* Ii ihmililnia ihiwfim hr iiiipunng. fir iiimpk ihn "ywhkiii l ii Mn w * wia wimi hlil| Ininil 
cwMe on thr luJh td KKN New |rficy vmm nut herainr one wtnnan dru«r the Imfth uf the tuir id can a 
accemd haftn. hut hemnr fwi» mnaew named Kaddren Sufliran happen m almir the tame htnhdnr .*^ 


N 
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lUMriNG TO CONClUStONS 

Hhw wircb«y; itm firMt4 pntiortMii. pitnifick and m» iirramaiilly prnamnnrt wwwcomca (Map ftn 
itnwafnmrd cnnciuMnm with i Inivd anwntM <d infcf inm. Tbc 'Innhdaar pmMrm* ahmv nwi ca h- 
two iMfcwnt fr«^ with Ak umt mimr and hnhdaw — l» «■> cMnpIr. Bvt dim air many udbrr 
(imiRiMJMn (n which t dm m n draw dhcu cnndmknw fcan diu that m fact have a henifti esf lanaUiaa. 

Omt trpniMtmm. ftrfitierMf iwkr — or mhoAndy an edd ifftMcaama «« thr fell — h iM mean- 
ciridrncr taf an intim to oMnaiii fraud by *t4it^ cwter. Ihm to toi m ^ iiwn icm due detoem tnbmn 
duM bicai dwtinn t a ^r u h hrfar thry nawrr. and nwh »ffana»anrly Ammeana wiiwto||<nch|Taf.** 

to to not wirpniar^ to find that many wucti aar npaamd undrt m u b ipk a ddn ne* — bm wnr ««ily nn«r 
In Nhr Hani|Hluiv in ICOi. bn oMiplr. hied <dikMli bwnd S7 indmdnab an the n4k in bmh Dum and 
Duilum. each J thr 67 had nnned frtmi <«ir town to the nihr*. and each wiled nnly imir.** 


It nuy wrffl •(gnAcandy 
tonrr MupwatNu to arpa- 
•cf rwicr m the ume day 
— biN earn dnn. iwu 
RpuratnaH do not nrr> 


FRAUD BY INDIVIDUAL VOTERS IS A SINGULARLY 
FOOLISH WAY TO ATTEMPT TO WIN AN ELECTION. 


In iU>4. bn mnflr. 

frdeeal fmnmniw* chaapd XPndmtoniie Cyndiia AInra wuh AiaMc wntnf, WbciHinn Awn irtolrnia to 
nfiuer un EketHwi Day. whidi Alkra did. Rdl w u d uu found an <vnn on the bnin. and aaled Ahcca to tt 
out wnthn. «dnch dir aba did but dir brw fnrm waa newr dtaraadnl Alibnt^ Ahera rmwflr wd nm 
rcpatraCM (nnn. ftdItrwMf ptdl wmher tonraettoaM. ibr wn ed only oner. Het Inawrencr wai cvmcually 
ptnwm. Um not Ewbar prnammna birccd dir dimii^ an unwarranard OinL^ 


Oto fb ntonA Vocmf fWun the graer *Sa% aalacwan hradhnra. and in«mifia<m (dim a t n w y i to mneh 
dradi PKoada to mur ndb ■ an anrmpa an fnahaar pwprwd mdmer of fraad. Yn m adiioon in ihr 
ptiib h nw with nucenraw maichuif idmiificd abmv. a tomplr maich t4 draih irmrdi an auati aulb may 
CHAcrd cttncnB who w«rd bebnr ^tng. toi ^war imtniry faahnMt In Maryland in I99S. bw rnamplr. an 
eahmnatvr invcwigatowi mrabd dial id MV alirgrd liw en r d wum. none wear acinally dead ai the time ihe 
balloi waa can. IW infcyal apmi ha charfr (d ihr Imnaigattcui atod dm thr nrama they ramr araa when 
they Y o t m d <mr pmnn who had voted then died a werh after thr rlntioai.** S nn ti n l y. in Niw Haanpahne. 
puMcarda were anal i» the addrvMca (d cioama who vnced in the J004 pm i d drrtMi; one caed wa trniriKd 
aa mdrltwraMr became ihr voarr died dwe Ekcinin D«y. hui bcbiar the poncaid amned ic her home.*' 


CuMmn/fwtod Rep«m qfvmca by petvuna wnho u nak at una have (dim fcd H n u of volet fraud. Yciwith- 
amt mnie inbwmackm. weh lepmta may be dec e poa c. Many, d not imwi. cunvkctona aae mtodemeanoaa. 
whtcbmttowtataievdoaMraflrndiedrlKndnMavutwgr^Na. Vdlare MrCbmild. for caampb. waa puipd 
frean the nonda wnrr rnlh in 200l> hreawe of a cnanycahm Vn Mr MrCbmdd'a cannr waa not a fahaiy. fnr 
which many Flmduna fnrfcic vutuif n^n b wme bur m an ly a mtodrmcaniW. ninch ahoahl mic affact 
voong n|hto n al. Indeed. Me. Me Donald had been cvnncird only <dCdingaaier^ua a bmdi.* Sutolarfy. 
in Wnbanpona 2004 gubenuaiwul etcctiuA. hunilirdi of caitoem were lAyil to haw voted iBepBy became 
of cunvkitocu liui were actnally pwamab dtopuwttnau whkb do nai ihiniidA’ wueti.* 


y 
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Oilcf <Uw»t «/ friMl rdy tuleljr o« ihr fact iJua ii«iceac w» ^uatwtrd hu« nr«vf liaik id wr «i4irfftK» Ac 
cccmc4 fcmm fc«4 hk vnHr^ fi^e» waiuanL £««» m FWt4a. wkcfc. until 2fl07, omc prfn.<M umh (rliuiy 
c mn ri CTin tw l«a* thnr mdnf rt|}Ni pctaunanly. not mry pmnn <iw»»Kard *4 1 iskmf mm mri<||blr m *nir. 
fU*mn4 Wiftr Dtor«. 70. wn r »y * l fc’wa the FVoAt wKtr pA in 2000 t<g r — 1 1 <4 » Mony c w iirKO f 
^b(MRmnt»dDa«akadrfrr«iffrt«crBfiti4'acdfrjrki»crkBrifMlliiftV(itiaf n|hokfedhe«niv«ai««<d.* In 
KMHt oilirv auirv wtili ctmwdatw rcfatn Ac frantfcnr lAcy lA f c (md ciAcr mcaaccruliiA. ptwlia- 

Uun. or ptri4r. AllrpeuiA* of fraud tkai rtl)r on a ptat cnmlnal cenaMhui but UA m inundptiK wkcibat 
rtphts «TSr attfnKd will hhrty pnwe unluindRL 

MtrmwmtA mml V^ncr * n a tatnr nmilnt ^ a man madnif tn npMmd wnm n» indf nMihnp 
that mr immcd imdclrpnrdc thnr uruMward innbwp air rfwn mod toounfdr almof wnm allegedly 
mivAed idcT tnrabd addrnMs. fttn ^ many fraKw. undcbvnvd mud nerd not br an mdioiinn thaa a 
prriiui w y iMfcd m At |y*m ad inn it nei motled ni va«r ibcae.*' A matt may he away Own brmr Ow 
wtiri. like a Imiiiiina Cut^rmwiuihan rtyflmprH bfcawc thr mi a wd brt aaaiJ M Wtaliin|im.'*'* ur fur 
ntbeary irrrtee. bkr an OW) vmarw«mtn dullrnfrd breauac ibr irtrind ber mtd wbcir ibr wta iaa> 
linntd. in N to di Canduiat*^ nr (w an citmdcd vamnn, libr an Oarynn winnan wnifawd wuctiwr brenne 
•br war out nf ihr c«nnvy bn a lirw rnendn.** A wncr may bar mcA odim but hr mliwnl tm tbr nuiBnv 
Or. b^ Obtw w n id n it Haam S b t i fc i, br may rrcrwr mad at a pmt idRcr bm or othw tnnl lamcr. nad not at 
hn Pr|nacerd imdmor.** biormrr. wunr nail n miply fuic drliward. thnni^ ni» of tbr roatr m the 

1990 etmin. On cnanaplr. Tbr Krw )M Tumt rep u ned Aai *|a|bhiiu^ ai bnt 4 J ndOnui (ccmini bunt 
wenr bmnd lu br tindrlhrraMr by ibr INwial ScrvMr. I J niUhn uf tlunr wrtr laicr dtbirsvd by band.** 
Aaid fcernt lap i u t* band ibai pnrtMnctM iccutdi wed by Cbknp* foatal w«uim (o drbwt mail omcaincd 
nnwr tban M,0U0 errma.** 

Mad wna to a hated npuraaiun addma nay aim br n t umd m wndclmtablr becawr tbr voter baa mined 
— cam tluHiph tbr aUMn remani wbcAy ebyblc to wn wwlunia re^te y w riam n. Each watr baa ddlirrmi 
rnfca Jm r m inn t whm a mttw wb» baa naenrd ront nbwro r fa ri bn ofc iab «d her new addirw. Atanmi- 
num. Innanar. bdcral law pmvadn that if a warr baa na m i d uwhin the aamr mn a wrwd by a gn m pulling 
flaor **• d, btrctamplr. a voarr mumOnnonr tfanmcni to aomhcT within ihr aamr aparttnmi cntnplrt^ 
aa a 200i> Oreguo vuitf Ad* ^ ibr may Irgiti manly war at dial pidlinf plarr cam if abr haa nut yri nun* 
trd a repantr *4 her mwr.* Simlltrly. a nner who haa m«nrd within ihr aamr Mfiavir a |yrwdafi»m and 
OrngmaiMnd diatrkt may artutn to nn at her burner p<4bng place wnhuw rr- ngim ing.* Eaperiadhr M 
wrban atraa whrrr therr b high mibibiy withn a parOrular nc^gtAnibcnd. undrInrrrMr mad nay wmply 
ac drci thr renmi nnmr c4 a wacr wbs imairM bdiy chgihlr in war. 

Ummmef cd4rmn. In ntui aoara. wacn mwM r e pi it r at a rmdmiMj addma; ibnar bMAmg fiat fraud nay 
ihcarbirr flag addmaea amrd (ot bintnm awe aa an andicMiim ad frandulmt artMiy. flfuad auning mtric* 
tiuna. h u wrver. A» not a rtmn t far nany Irw mAoutui — but Icgimnaat ir iii ipnnn . BarbaraTiylaf wat 
wnimg hmdreda i4 Waaltoignm warn diilmpd in 200^ b» ibia amm Wbdr It it irur that ibr addma 
en hrr ng|tir«am wm tbr addma ad a puMn iiiatgr fKility. Taybu nplamd dial abr b *a minagrr bar 
ihr aan pmy and haa hwd in an ^armami «n tbr aair bw 12 yran.** In cahrr can*, cranaimi «r W a ncb ia 
ndinduab haar rr g narrrd — > m ibiy air bpity rwmlcd to dn — ' at abdnri nr pnerananw huilAnp.* 


to 
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In Sc Lmt* tn 3MP. J>riAftwnpiiifd<r»c*f rdbtooty|Wty<«ty»> 

o^dxml ilhyii AMitn<nr»<i»nfraiiihilmJy i)tfpJftn»ygiiilBfc.*' lW|«ifcM>’MKn»dit.lHM*wr.«««c 
f^ywdly of il r d fa • pu>|— r «hcT dun in d t»iA «i tAndfitiOB t; ■> nth i ■ *wli wJaplf yfatt <4 bnd wm 
^ppumrfr 4paot4 cnoncly ii nnl^ niw >4 thr h«l «» halifen^ hmhcr imnm^Minn bfr IkJ 

^ng* whmIkJ tfcn At wppiaw l y \ ki Im wfcac *frw wm wyntew ni w faa amuiaci yaM wwAunn .** 


VOTfR MISTAKES 

E»m 4m •emuntin^ im dhr (aim <ciwidw»i ihinr. immifMMm* nrvrd ilMt mdfihir vmm di» w n mir 
anm cm vnan. Ii b (rnfrvum. h(*pr«fT. » Atonpinb tluMr cama m «Wrli woncn kimw thrr am in ri i pW r 
Ur «o«r anfmaf — ml wm Hraitd — irm cam M wliicb vu«m imfawiy hcltor dKimcim to 

Sr cfaf Me. Budi tcTRafV mr mqiiiRkRiiMy of oRMren. Bm Ii b Ucl)' m hr nr r niufciian lo adJfcu 
■liaiikn »«ih ntn md ki MEefrai buna ihiac uAcii prufuaeil (m baud. 

Of iW w U i w Ty Mfull numfewt ai i m l y M i ' wbo uRibnaly om Uftri. mm mr cmnmi w m i f w t l 
■irlifMr bf ctotiIiuI cnrrvMbra. IHr lam cnncrrm^ rVpMiy my fbm tijRr •» mm and can hr cnnfia»- 
aaif. dtAmmc vcnm am diwnlrmhiwd (m Adfiwni ormctaxai br Mmm I my ha 4 cinir.** X b r wn ri . ibr 
ffitcnacdmnwmf aciBwnir||b(»>vMmnr»aa««D. Ami auaranjBc maanaiitn upun rcirar fnmi pnacm 
In Nam Itkr tVtinayhranla. Intftana. OhuK BaitRiL and Mtdilfaii.* lu diecncrucliain^ hurdmwmr affbca- 
Uun p f u c m in ICcMuci|r vhicb ar^Min aB nuadd-hr mm lu adhnli a nimm iffbcin m accuanpanted 
by ibrcr chaaacm nb- wt n m. an oaajr cap lil n N>t «4iy ihcy ibiadd hr cBgihb to vnnr. and a fllnf bv.*^ 

Hmr rule* air mi mnrly diBbruh fnr mm to navifmr. cArctom idBrtab mah apccMl oaunnf in ihr ndn 
and fipilaiWHM ptnvfMpi c hgM tliy rtMClncl||r prt chr lav wm^ A 2Ml4 nrnty. br ciample. fumd diaa 
4J% r4 New Imeya amnty cAarocm nlBm did nna fiAiw Maar law m mincinf cunriM' n|h4 to mr.* In 
Srw Ynrk, a mucii-fbHirintd 200) lunvy bawd tkat annar dian half «f ihr InoJ drc to m nAdali Ad nna 
biBnw Naar lav; when ihr aimcy wai irpi a aa d b*** ***' lanr. ad dir hval hnaadi ad Artom tbR 
|nC die taw Wfnaif.* 

liN Aftewk tocsprcf dHcnfiranrhncd wRentenaayirtliccipci to ailamMicen af wBy a»lm ao many dcrtoNi 
tdBciali wttb esprtane ah* MR. Indeed, in Mdwadkar. iRir me* aArd to pancni idcnailuaUaRa at ilto padla 
thaiwrd hb Oepannirm ad OrvretiaRU tO emd. aridi ‘OFFENDER* prinard bi hadd bttm acatna thr fare 
— Ur hr wai naR n dn awird by any ped wvrhcr tkai hr mifba hr mcftfMr to eva a halbn.* Such cam ihm 
ccRiftobm .» bwi not met fraud. 
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VI. TYPES OF 'VOTER FRAUD' 

Alipnnmnf*maiT fraud* MrmaBUluitunnradwcrdimmnf^aMfmci. Scanr •miU frpmcnr actual 
fraud if ihr alcfaiinm pf«wcd oik. ihnufh tfrc alkporuu air ofn unMppnnnl. Sncnr would nn« actually 
acya m fit fraud rwcn id doy uvar trur. lha» fifur anicwt Manr ad do aatur ciumnu uimitaia id^fraud* 
frrhmi. tii luhtcinaif uwac canrfrd analytM fcr miTi ^ t aad aalac auu Wufliitn 


AiLKiATlONS Of IXHJBU VOTING 

ABcfatuma of dtuihlr vncuif m t im m f do OHut cnmaatai amim aii cd «nair fraud. Omudcr our act od 
afoaard hradlinr*. 'Miur Double Vnouf Tied id XK "Duubir \^Nl■f Bruif Inmiifaard.^ 

‘Dwbk Viuoy Fmt lUKt,*** ‘Huniwdi Hjm DiuMr-\UnL'^ 'Ea^cMd Scandal idDiuMe Vai- 
cn.^ bfrac cd ihnr rrpiutt arc hypuchcOcal •>- hundred* ‘mifhe” kaw doiddr wurd ^ and froihct •cKuti'li 
dumt rcauw lit ^uoiuui Ac coocfculunAaiwidr i yrc a d double toCMifuccumd. Odin re^ao apfear uuur 
i ’cri M w but arr actually nuuv incmirt. 

Hwvr air a handfrd W knnwn ok* A wbicli admiutiaii. boob rMnn, d uenor balbict. peunuimd 
KaBia cnAt. nr cabet AvumcMnm MdicMr dui «m tndmdud ka* actually voted twice.* Ikcw caaei 
arc cuot ruc l y riK « Koi hrrauw tuck dncuncnaaMui h hod tu oune by laaany •cam r e tir e ihac tuck 
Aouiucmii he rvUMicd). bui hecauK aciad duuMr vuaui| It lewlf ciociucly rare. Moaeutre, tkr tcaccMy it 
espcricd. fraru ihr irwtiiy uf the prtulty irtWawful femecwtlun). md ike meafet niiir ad dir payolT <cair 
Mcarmrutai voirl. 


liutead. O k» frr tnurr 
ceaumnu tm mr allrfa- 
Amt *d rpidnnic dnddr 
vutMif Aaa are unfrumd' 
cd. Sixk dwna arr tuu* 
aly pretniKd «• uiacch- 

My hat* id WMen friMU 

<MK ptacr to annAct: 
Mfeu cliaet itop rcll n a. 
do uiaceh ftneew A«urt 
cin». SnflKtimev Ar 
MarvpmantMk la ianvd- 

iwubai caiirirt unde* do umc nunc— .euniibctatoc tutor and kuAdair — inAnir ddfreent indniduali. 
at wt A two KaAlccu SuUivku cunfuod fto each uAcf Mi New )eney at jWN.** Tkr uppuetuniry fru cvrur 
i a>cw iMiwtAehcKK«dtkraa r t ny i cd ntatck:wbcnafcfatinto»dfraBdA30Wiwtfrkaacd«Miana n toiuidir 
atarm^ to maick namn and hanbdairt, it it M turylun^ that 3 J73 aArged Aiu kfr vnacn ueK Inunl 
— and run turfewing Aai many. Idir dimr anribuod to MarAa Alctandrt. die ckair cd do NnrA Cauduia 
kfialatare • pend on ckco i Mi laws wete baod cui drutd aw>— porau that cwn pc«^ «tth ihc mho name 
and bUtkdaie utvc Ar uoo Indrridi^* Mufe«nrr. nenciUBa do halt the tot eKet are iaurd. beouK «d the 
uocaakMuIckyiealcrrtobynvcrwiMWd and underoauod ckeioat wtukeit. an todivtdual M marlod at wiofi| 
when the dtd mo in fitet catc a kalkM. at Mummir MivetaiytDoi dMeiwctcd to 2CMI4.* 


ALICIA VOTED ONLY ONCt. BUT BASED ON TWO 
REGISTRATION FORMS PROSECUTORS TOOK HER 
TO TRIAL. She eventually won her case but. 
BECAUSE Of THE ORDEAL. 'SHE S INCLINED NOT 
TO VOTE EVER AGAIN'. 
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SiiiMrtii— mcnrlyr <• JlnvMi « |hA tceutstt MMnKCKM tm Utul IcyiitfnMr «uim m unwMtmteA 

lit 3Cim. fcif 

the •mhc at Ar fcAwl p ^ rr m tinw «<i Z5-yyif - * 4^ Cywiiu Alwra. AlM«a. anrftfMriviaicninfWMcnfmM, 

Kpx trrd nn Elrr»r«i Dvjr. m prrniivrd vndrr Vnomn bw. w«Hm f iy j «i <nv«<iii die ^nm. aid 
Akon to ttl tiut anndKf. vlack ihc ^ did. 11irfoim«Wfv.biwn<«.ar«rvdiftCHdrddvfiml!(«to 

AfcoeA ward <wl)r uncr. kM k«rd «• At tm» tepmnttom liaito. fnaecMito took dir jihwi^ wiMnaa to tit^ 

ThiNigk At cwraUMlyr ««« her ctor. brrtoiir «d At tadraL *ihr* torluird mat to mm tnt tftin.** 

FiUjiriifd m unkiundrd afWfjikaM W ftaud dMMgk doublr wdudr dir CAforinf : 

• In Miaowiin 2000aid 2ui2.liiiiMW^(dvnamtonr dlrfrdinlMivwtodnncr.MdbctwiihM 

da «MK «a «tocr in Kviu» Hid oner in Mamim. Ihc umr Huijrto* ackiHtolr^pcd du> ike 
“eumf tef filn oinuin ntony rmnt dui ditto pt jffci wki> did ant aiialy «u«e.*^ Of IS 

Khiu* Ctoy cjtn that ar^^unm fcA tocd uf^ 15 mm dKtaiMiwIi diimn to muk 6itoi defied 
crttoi.'* 'Vt mt rwtor *d fiddle aiurcn MAHHirunaf oalp foot eaM« ianiMiailnf to ila iwan 
tothin ikr icurj, yviifcaf aa inmO Ai mn imtrd Fraud rair of 010003^’’ 

• In New Haaipdiirr in 2004. ciutm ton* dkfrd to haw ward t«icr. In fkt. aa Fiinkrr anav 
Dpnnn. aiaiy of ihr *»cm whu mat dirprdb bard mukffiW amn on dir mill antaAr nryrr 
imard AdcnriM fmfir wall tdcMled naair*. udkm am hrard wah muloplr icfiancaiok. hwi 
««4rd «ailp laMr. Wr Mr ato rmar mtjr fuUic aunrmb adiMMUiMing the elton* ^ AmAk 
aainf.** 

• In New jmrf m 2004. 097 mtm aarr d fcy d to hair ward mirr widrai dbr aaa. and 072 
««amwc«r dk^d toluvrrutodiaMctn NrwV<toTHidaaerrW«lMr.^ X<a»y«/ ditto Jkgid 
duuMr toton wnr MtuaVr lUavd mMcko <d aunci m4fm tnnWaci on roMt ndk.* Only 
(ifb< cam *ar actudly d aa ni n Mc d ikniv^ ugaMum ua pdl konliK M IcnM fbr ugnMunn 
fffw to niMck.'* Etoa if dl p f tai d to nrwd kwid. kmwnw. diM wmitd aanHini to m 
t m f d i dniddr ««anf mr <d 0.000)2%. * 

• In Near V«ak M 2t)U2 and 2IMM. t a n aen 400 aid I jOOU viaen arir dlrged to Im*c ruled uncr 
in New Yiwk Hkd frtur in FItridr. llicto dlgM)iaw arfr dm fnaafird hy a Ac«rd Mamifi to 
mMck aamcr aid kirdidMev^ Vr ar awar of paUa ii«w admawaang caly tww rato*. 
yirlAng an <w«raO ik win owr d Fraud raar «d 0.000004%* 

• In Wacuaain la 2U04. dnnma of ream were aOrgrd to ktor nned nm. Aha fiaiher invetOgi' 
Ml. ihr raM ntoknH)' wrtr afKrtoantoly elcaardL wak aomr amkaird to derkdcfatn and cna* 
kntua eautod by flawvd Mica ip tt to maath name* and biididam. Hietr mat 14 albgrd trptnti 

<d mam cawing fcwBito buab dhtowter aad in prium. m Iraw 12 wm eaught. and tkr dum i re 
haiba vM ma enunani ‘TVir wear nu wdwtan uawd wyati of any immtotod tbadde mung nf 
wbacli «r Hr awar ** 
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ALUGATIONS OI DtAO VOTtRS 
AB yw KM <rf <Ptew* «r y n f i Ji f. 

M the bradUnn; ’AnHm^Vnwnni New Jemy. C.O.f $m Brad IV o pIr . *** flrtfcianfrfr.ar'Dradbfan %«• 
Afwr fWritrr (oantipim. hu«««er. dmr AyJ b drad Mi«m ottm men <tf p erfe c ely Imldry. 

Thm m * kaftdM udkinwii eatn In whkh AmniMMieliMi ahinn tlui wme* ki«c been cjm in At ntmr* vi 
Hicm wW* lte»T died beitMc tiv *m«* w» Mdimicird-* 

It b IW mtm e umm ei. id nt untfnundrd dfcf lune ai tfaimk wmmf bnoi kryDnd tfcr |nnr. 

wnb • cbucUr and a wfmmi m Cn*. Carl Lxwif • C Vim t dv — if I dw — I w«n m hr huried In 
liHiMana. mi I can najr actm m fHiboci.') or Rep. Chwtir Ranfrfi updan iune Ido. but t^r« plaor M 

aoc^.” 

Heir. iDDt llmrrd matcbei dTImo frucn ««ir place Ideaib tecueA) to aniiiber (mtor ndlt) are edm mpiuwihic 
ior mMtnbuHuOtoa. Siunetunn ibr inanpeitatHm it iawed: ftoi bet m«w» under chr tanir name indkair 
dd fcaiwt InAridiMh * Stwnrtimc* chr luo tbrnurhw mr lU tod m Kddr Starfbud d«<»nmd in j006. mdi- 
rtdiMk «b<> anr an fan apiiir tftj ant nce n maBy biard m drerau d «n rfir Social Se c tolay AdmttiMrannna 
■UMcr blcv*’ And uwiiccancv bfcaif of eftmeal rtme hyr rlrcaon wiMirn or wuen <ir bneh. an imbvtdual 
b Huried ai *tHin| Mbrn ahr did not In fan caaa a baAn. or b nMcicd aa wninf under die wrung prnuni 
name. IW aaanplr. detpHr bartng ded In 1W7. Alan Mandd wai Ayd to bare rotod In 199i. On 
furtbrt wmmaabin. Abn Mandril (cw» Ta). nbn waa «rry nmdi albr and widng m the ilaar, ciplalncd 
ibat lonl firttliin anebm mnp l y ehrebed tbe «*<ni| nanw idT cd the tin.** indned. a 30b7 tor w e y alun of 
duiut ICXi "dead wum* tn M nauun rmded that rmy mn^ purpimd caae waa peupedy atirduind either 
to a nutchlng citur. a p na b brn m tbr undrrtytng data. «e a clerical ertue by dRtUin* idfittab or waen.** 

tn mhar eunKiwtancei. dir maarh b ammer bat mrab nudimg Illegal about (be wnr tbe voter baa died, 
yea, hwi ifffwr rauir^ Wr balku. tn M a tyland ni IV>5. bu tnamplr. an nd i a niP M I nn i u g ia c H in arvralid tbaa 
fid 99 dicfrd dpoctotd voaen. nran were acnialy drad m ihr amr (be bdba wai oat IW frdrral afcm In 
ebaryr of du inuntigaikiUi and dm the nearm (hey came waa wben dey *fh«nd unr penun wbu bad voted 
iben died a ««cb dirr tbe ebeciton.^ 

rimrrniil or undnundtd alkgatMw «d fraud by dead vuam eaHudr the l ultu wi ng; 

• in Ceotfla In 20UUC 5.4 12 ««ncv wete dhyd n» hm been can by dcceeac d worn owe the pan 2U 
yenra.** Tbe adrgacintM were prmuied <« a tawed naaadi «/«uerr rulb to dmh ban. AbAnv-ay 
lepon dai^td (bat only une liwcancc bad been tuba tan nawd. and Am ua(g|e macance waa laatr 
feund to have been ancriee. the caamptr above. In arhkh Alan). Mandd wn confined wwh Alan 
^ btandril.*' No uthcr rwdmrr cd frauJuIrni vucet waa tipceaed. 

• In Michigan m 2005, 132 av4c*a*«reatlfgcd to have been ran by drcetordvoairv.** Tbr Afi* 

nona anm prtmned on a iaawd nuech ai w n t e toAi lo death Inaa. A frdtow.up invenigMinn 

by die Secietary of Suae revealed that ihcae dleged dead venm were actually abtenate baluo 
mnird to wuen wbu died bdure Electhn Day. 97 nf there baBma were oene vuaed. nui 27 
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mrtv n ^it d hcAiflr che vitarr purJ Ewm if iW (muliMAf cjwt «l irtvtlri m4»> 

OMUttni lr«ud. ttM vniaM ittu— t ki « nae of « miai 

• In Nrw Jcmy in 20i>4. 4.75) (fcvnMd wnm wr«r A!fc4 m lu«v <mt • bainc IW allcpn«ni« 
«rfrpfcmi*r4aai&i*«ilnijKhafv(»cfftnlbti>4catblMk. N<» bittov'ijp inwrMipaiM p^Mcly 
<|i>CMnrnanl «ny wAuMWliirJ c«c» of frmtd wt «4itHi me ue amtet, «id chcfr wcnr im icpitfu 

iku nn)r «i ibnr AOcftdIy <ie<c ni gd «e«m vu«r4 M 2W5.* 

• In Nrw Ywfi (n 2002 mmI 2004. 2.400 4 w« w >l wnm wor Ayd m iMwr cm • htftit. tpim 

hf j <«i I MBch vikrr mib tit <lrath liMi. tAnnnf «w imn cwt famuA dcfi' 

cal rmm and nMiilki hut an fraud, and uo nchcr rvHkncr id fraud v» atfH i md.* 

AUCGATIONSOf fRAUDULlNT ADDRESS^ 

Tluiar datnuni voart fraud dm fotni tu afirpmuM dui voam haw hern ivpatrfcd at fraudukui ad* 
drewn Mach ai vacant luca. uwb. <u p m iunK ui huildinp. A» *Mh the allcputm* aluiwr. dim 

anr a frw cam tu which chatgn that mm haw hcvn im|unfrrfr caat fnau ilWfiumaic addmm hm beau 
•ubiunoatrd* 

Mure ufreu. huucwf . thr dhptauu aae ctAcr unauppiuird «* fuachcf umtcipouu nrreak that iW all^pdly 
flawed addmm cum «uti U»br k^eimair. 

'Thnr rntta of ciurtw anr nfrm baaed nn pmccardi that anr nrcumrd wfahw re d nr undchnnMr but thr 
fiuarafda arr an unicttaMr indteamr T)pu danu^ ihr arpavaonn pmem. Ithr die nur hating \anat Mny 
at II 1 115 W. 'ThuniiMi Arniur in hfehraaArr amarad of 11)5.* may cauw mad ui hr uuaduurud Or. hhr thr 
pnac olBcr boi uatd by Rjnm Shdiirv M Ohhs ludwalaih may merm mal aC an addrrw dilfrfrut frmu the 
byd irudcwcr diry hai m tbnr fipatratMin addrm.** 

Otbrr unauppiutEd clauni am baae d aa armnpo au aocen icyMarackm aidman apinat hao uf vacant loia. 
oa y n i ia umauf nydatliuia m bid kuacwmt dnhraard m mm-madrtifad uar. Hrtr. am. typm may rainr 
bytUmaar uIJrram ki hr flagpd aa auapicum ** Or thr «Adyau|t bwa may br flawed In hhawwit in 2000, 
km (hat wmv tuppmedly vacant acttaally held hnin ra.** km rt imc i dir baia ate aliuflr rnedy bmad. and 
capeuir vwcm who bat bw oadi twm al — but mdprly b y um aar — watdmm. BufharsTayhu. huruamplr. 
waa aitmuf hunduih id* Waahinpnu vuam chdkufrd m 2005 frir thai r ra a ra i, Vhdr M u vur dial ibr 
addma am her npatraniui waa dir addm* «d a puhhc akrapr fiudny. Taylar «• a maaupr br thr aaurap 
o na i p any*— “haabaedmauayanmmtuudifanrfrir l2y«aA.””* Ihui^ her addma appeared auprffrctally 
^maNmiMe. her adirraa waa W fact cnurely kyicmiaar. 

Anally, a vamnt nf thr abnar clumu ciw i m iu ApaUma that Imp uumbm nf voan arr ^ land m amr ad* 
drrm. Ibmr u. h n wrwt . u nd imp tnhemaily auapm ahnut m n li tpk wim frwm <mr adhraa if lu ii l i i fl r rh pM t 
vufcn bw thm. whrdirr thr addrm u a cdhp dormatniy cu nmut^ bnmr «c mf ntber pnip hnwainp m* 
raupment. hi Nrw Ham p h ur fir n a iufrlr a rtua m a f pii rn rti'hrrimf nmfrmrd b i T uia r iW ludumliialt 
bad upaun d wuh leiAnm *m prupeny tmued by Daniel Wrhater Gd^p; <« furiher mm ttp bnu. A n 
repatramma wnv revrded u> hr bum atwdmca m A tulrp^ aud uiwuipftnr^'. enoady kpOmaar.*** 
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Ejunpf aartl nt unftmndni td fhuil by w*rn wiib iti«r«tid *ftifrtic« mcliMlr ibr ft Jbmtnf; 

• In MHarmn M 2000. 7^ voam wnr rrpirrml finnn ittcfnl <» hr vannt tola, hut 

ft«d>cT ftnind dm prrf«nic« d m ift fd • m fWt cnncaincd IrpamMr ncii' 

dnkorv mi m Irm «>nc the *i«m tm affairndr dir victira • ty p yiphtcd cmt.**" 
Wt 4fc mut <d no pukbc iryMi* wtMUMUUtt| cimiM dm mj vmr* went cm by todtiidiiih 
frmduWntiy ttpmni m Inyabd addtnwi. 

• In New Hmi|»*b«r to 20(4. bmJ on ■mdrhtrn'd pftwdi icm idler ebr drcihnt. ortacm were 
ifcyii cn bmr trrmd fWtm inmbd lAbrwO' XUtty acmdly bred m die addwmi clrnnol hut nr- 
omddHirnuilcWwbcir. OdMnmowrddWrdirdminnhtMbcftnrdirpuMrvihamvrd- Wr 
m ffwarr id ooly fwo whMaotUMd can <iadiaitti| unr dumeMk rtnimcc ttcom. wh«> votrd 
flNtm an «4d addmt In todcf n* annd dncft»Mf her oifvnM ibnnadk). ttidi twn mnar uodtf 4n> 
vnatfobo Emca if aO fom nrwalrd ftaud. dm wimU miiiuni bi m <f»«ril rat td 0il0Q6%.'** 

• In y tot mm ui 2(K4. after an anmtpt m naaicb mam* adirrtfi to a fooal imkr liai. 1.242 
tman m blihradbcr mm alkfnl ao hr frnnhdfi. maty uf ibev aJki^ath-m wnr bner wrd tn 
dno wiwy cnon wr to bpn ni wr m ad e new Aai twtrr pwmmrd a» br bawimw addmta.**" 
addmwyi Brrmm Day ir p taana wnr tern umMrmblr fhoaonfe. hot many ihnr ptoacmli 
ttrrr mimird became (hr rtocr* Irymmaidy aMoed after (be deciba.** Wr are aware of no 
■dwaanaiard nrptev^any ruacacmeby mdhrduabiraudulcody fe^Mcrcdai tnraild ad i r emv 


AIKGATIONS Of VOTIR fRAUD »Y TritSONS WITH FflONY CONVICTIONS 

Many cbor ckmtWM have ih(> ftar uied atttiiatnoM ihaa warn nf in(b|ddr pe n pir mdi ftbmy omneonm baMr 
drbbcr a edy iwrrtakm dir nainf »y«aim Dirrr air. hrwanrr . «nily a bandfiil lunian rain in winch pa t fh 
nndi'wd Nifbfd4r by nntraoiim cm KaOtna dnpitr ta>wrin| tka day wnv mn pcnaii ad m do m** 

Mcnr ftcc|taiidy — diuu|b adU 4 <mr nar — Indmbaak wbu lar aidlgMe becaiaa df cuancOum ha«r ir* 
ptnaedly trfiaicml oa M»ard nedanr icabaaif ibai day arrr ineft y feft. In Wwhiagani in 2lN4. fta caamplr. 
dare wrrr re^nti td vcaiiif by ir aby b U ' p rmm «nth naiwriiim. ta mlwraiaiil pan beninc uf ••pntfteani 
ccaifmiua aKnit da oanamranm andrr abadi cbril nfO. am taben away ca irtaitnrd.'* At (he dinr. 
ntijcru omricard of a frbnty am dnertft w Khaad hndk vbdr in pnani and after day had imaned a* die 
mmmmiiiy (« pnntir nt p w Aatam. la mdr? an arpin (hr nfht an mar. tbnc ataanw bad to cvanplcar (bra 
•ciMaae •• walutbag n yya on i «d aD RMCiiaiai. ho. and fine*.*" Cna ftn m dwnmdtJ- Maiy aomii 
wiib oc««*cuua» ihiN^( day cuidd runr iftin omr d4y were irbcaed fhm ptohamm."* Stnne ladniduali 
tendered aabyhlc by cemkd u a were dhy i ft y ndd by amccoum »^(cn dm (bey could mar, odat ptnha- 
(itnicrt were ip p a *n dy mated haftm day (bm ^gh i ibcy muld (indeed, ihauld) eau.*** At hm me oniaiy 
ckrtMm edher pn waded nmubm taftanutiiwi tea iti wchaitr.'** 

Shntlir cmftmm wa» rmt ennhaed an Wadiui(ti« A 2004 irniry in New )<my. fta cuanf W . fhamd (ba 
dj^buf t leo m e «^ice» yn (be ba wtun^ ihe errm raat by Ardua i^idib in New Yorb wa When 

anae (ban a dilrd id (taned dectiiMi t Acidt dn oia kimw (be rule*. It h nut had au laia^ta dm petwm 
wiib cmrktiMw mt ihu poealy adtamed. Xlmcuper. fnm ibr cate wiib winch p*«lt boob eninn im be 
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AuMr-clirckrd lyiaii Um uf cmiwrthaw •» httA u ic lyMr «u*rr». ii wcaw niUilirl^r dui i n rt fi Mc doiciu 
wtiuld ul^ ift» Hiti*tancUl htli of a Kiwm to pntcto )t«« ctor m ceu n a toil imr. Oa «lir me ncctoitou 
whm cinrm m t Ami inriigiHk' bf cwkto io 4n vnar. to ti bv mntr witoHr to hdtow ilui Acy 4 a lo by 
■liMabr thm that towy 4n •» ««tb mtmt to 4ce«nv. 


thr Crw cumpin ibtwc CMtotm mimI man ~ MiirAtotfiil m MOitinrnttraito « cm by paiffc «bi» Mr M> 
digtUe Haamr cotorkBuA. Muar mt— i lei m dhytoen uf toA antoliy tbn pfuwr nfifcmidr A. Sudi 

tor kubton to tbr to me ettnn irnciitocd fcyeato^y j b u »c . lypm. dcrial oton. m^ndiuto «4iu 
•ufrfftctill)r«|»pr*ft>brihrHtorpnMilwttorartiMAy4ilRnmt TW 3000 p to | y *4 pwrp»iftp4 

Idnm in Flr«i4i to • p>oA cuanplr • lyucni that &«id mimW namn mA birtMam ■« mih 

and ctmvKOaii rtrunk en<M iif dtoyuli^m dHi(iMnd» «d warn wb* vna pnievaiy ettf dilc w war. but 
wbn ««fc A cnn d Wir bgi Mf by dir 'aiaach.*'* Ib« oamylr. hccauto oC dir maecumr naat<bwi| prito j o n l 
rbglUr dittcn Man FffcM wai | wt¥rfiBrd frnm wittrif becatav lUto cAciab t n c u *r«d> bnkni hMn wHb a 
•Imdar abaa iif torllpMr •vacr SbaiMi Oudmi.'^ 


Earn nb rn die maidunt l y iai ni aa vto to blamr. iUcyiami >4 incbpMr way be Indaard. Aa «idi tt 
lra« vanr namn nn thr 2C00 Fbmda yn Itot. mnncdneai may br mialahHrd aa d u rnfir an thtoim totmtoi 
when «i hci a v»ncr hs bem mnncird only at a raaademnnor.'* Aa in Waihanfton ■ 2d04. onma may 
br acetned \4 Mirbfibir dor to luinmtlr dnfnaHkma wbich dn nu( affrrt dim vuttoy nfbto*** Or 
aa wiib at icM arwn caara in Wauhraha. Vbcuoton. In 2DOA. atmaatiioa may fin! to aecouni bn *unm wbt* 
afr nmaiekd ^brr caatoif a Icymair 


blnmwrr. rwn «bm dto todmdnai in ^umana haa aenad}y bam cmvacird ni an •*dbnar diaa rmdm hi» 
lairllfiMr. inr aaek wnm aar incbfibbr to «tiar Indrbntorty. bennr. lAr Rramnd W'Mn Dtomn c4 fVaeida. 
ba«r bnm pardtHird. and dim iminf rifhn iritorvd.^ Odwr cmmciiuna may br anmurand net appeal 
Stoll «>dirra. drpmdinf m ibr acatr. n)pam dar frna e b tor aamnutacally nr upm pettom, dtor irlraar Imai 
■ic a im a i toH i. pwd w to i m. «n pandr. Ai na ibwai <4 ban d tbat bwh tof um k ii ima todnmt accuHnaliif bn ibr 
pnnnKMm of nnii^ cifkn «ibm mtoa dar nuiL'^ 


PiH|rtatii1 «n unfuundrd aAeftiauna of fraud by pa rraiina rmdrrcd aocl^ p bh by cuanicakni tonJudr ibr 
bdlwwwi^ 


In Banda in 2000, a larfr>acalr pHrpr brramr luacAaMy mtonmua bw iaa macruraar, ram 
haphaMpd. Aacaidinf nf dn rifhaa n( rli^lr caanaa. Dvkpair rren^nuanf ibr tmrd natvrr 
of tbr purpe bna. b utiii, a e pemrea nard titoihr baa to rlaiffl due SjM3 uicb|Mr prrwma 
««tb ctmvktlinu actually nnrd in 2000. *nir*r arpum uard alifhdy nmar rtgurpua nuacb cri* 
inu ikto wear ward to carair tbr pur|r ban. but aol acUiwwbdfed that tbr u nderlyi n g dau 
Included rligdilr ctolama mib toiidrmnmm. citoama wnb caml fitonu apbrr ibrir rabd mir. 
and cintiricard prm n a wwb namca md birtbd a an tbat naaacbed cl tfiM t enjaen ainm. Iitoiiur 
dial antnr mtra near caaa by ancb g ibk diaama. aannr «d whean wrtr told by dertann officwla 
dial dMy wnrrIlfiMc. W arc am av»r of any irpona of otiarna «vnlng dcaptoc btonring tbai 
dny nrrr inelipMe.*** 
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InWMiMMMiOfH. DrptrtMrniufCBmctMMiMufiK 57ft 

pniyir »mh AiwrfrwtiliMmf cumteUaHioraf M^>ilim»n<rA A ftAiw-ap lamnti^ 

i>oair»ralpilclat«wiiowrfatd»»tycp«narrfnwiy«q<»nhry W T < g d ; '”<»ir»»<nnwttwl<>/ 
• ■m w Ic m c M i n r.** in M^nha oh. • wmmi » vim inyi y ctty i rc x il wi m hct 

hudunJ* pbot.** SoB wmIkt fwnaivd h tAmo^canoa can! hnUly bbdrd 'OFFENDER.* 
hui WM thtt Kid ilui hr iniihi hr tn di giMe - *** We tit «wwr tit unitm <h«tiaMiMi| irafi tm» 
In wiikh ihr watf v<o«d wtidr t M h ^ ib k ' . ytcUiaf » ftaad fair of OjQOOlli.** 

In Wathiafkai to 20fM. r^fclrnw wdwniwni In prumiird dmiuik ( u nacK y» u w< 4 - 

iapthiMaod IdOl wtoahy in^m A iih wn «fc it J i«dnftdr4urtPonmrtmwi.$«wr«rfd>ncw<- 
m «t*r ipptmV mannftanvd hf dftcid ownap dmtnn aifnnnaniHi <» cnrivcitraM nAcm; 
muct wnv ifi^urnft)^ trm batt>ci to iW mtol thr t«aar. Wr arr mk avtor <4mf dui 

my nf ihor todhiAiali *i>«d kmivtof dui ihry «ntir mdlfittlr.'* 


AIKCATIONS OF VOTER FRAUD RY NONCtTI7EN$ 

^ air M awr hF mt dunMamard cm to wliicft wifcriitaal ntammiM baav mhct inarnaMaidIr fcf- 
■acird to war nr vnard «hdr hnnwang iRat they tort* la dni W c Ciwtn that ihr pcnilry’ <mi oaif cnminat 
ffittmtotin. but drptutMMi)"* fei to teteie . and the papdf («Nie Inocmtnul *uar| to w* mUiMial Fir any 
todhidiitl nitrr, to matos «me iRat nucmcly few CMtodtonna touild anmpa to mat. hnuannf iltof dmnf 
totolUrpl. 


AMiou^ toerr arc a <rw rmydad r ti—pW i mi uRadi nntKianriH boy appam m iy ny a tend ne macd. ■nf- 
Hfaten Ravr ntochuRd that they near blsly ma airafc that dntoif m* «rai Impmpct. In «inr hi^ly pubhetoad 
rate. Runamplr, ntMtciuarmwmpmimarrnfiiaraiMftatoabyapiiup hctpaiY dirm difmfR dir naau' 
raRrantoi pmom. tanmcAaarly aFtrv toce mf uB; conplrani ciaarmhtp tore mem tndi ftdrral i dR oih and 
i i 'cr i itp t lmtn b i y nninf 'Otop in il M i lan. ywufappbcaiiiai for cittamdupbai bam a pprin t d**** Tb<«q||i 
ihr aciHad tweaimfi-M orcnmaiio «r«r toll up to 90 dap map. ihnr imRridndi ntoM hhef^ mMakmly 
ihuught M thru tihhfaanai and prirtlrfe tu c m f Ir t e ihr pap i r m ai. and did nua uiuiMuily Fabneanr thru 
ooimiRlp aaiua m fnaii of federal idBcuk «hi> duru' dui they near ncutolcuena.'* 

Far nHur c u—m ai than iRrw incadmu <d toto o to an manf air allryan<ai« of noncititim iiiito| that pf»«v 
wholly imfetondrd YRnr danm arr nFfen pirintor d an niai ch u ; Ihc» of warn fonm caw pAacr to w w al wt. 
but to with each of dw exanpln ahnwr. upon chner i n a p ccPMO. the maidi pw a w iR u wi rm«. Thr inicr> 
prctaOiai maf hr Rawed, at vhm iwi» hto emnn under ihr aanw nator indiraar ddferena iniRriduaR. Or the 
Rid thfinuR n map hr Rawed, with an andtoadual mirird dur to a deiial crrui aa mOnf whm thr did nor 
toi fact can a baRia. 

Oorm nnm c lt i a r w ihip tr ow da — aa dw pmiiiaaaiii itocif actnnwlrdpra — aar ahn n p Rto with mura ur 
toirnnifirrr mfomuonn Naiurafaatinn d n cu mm ta tow i may fend ato way ito thr pw c mi mto fek% dowdy, 
or not aa all. fenna^ uuadaacd f« inaccunac mfonivatom for in«r«c^(itnr» budunf for feaud. And ihia. toi 
turn. Irada to Rawed atruaiOimi that nuncMtami Raar been mdag. whm the nn m an ijurtokn hwe in fact 
breumr foDy nacuraliacd Anwracan aaaena. 


IK 
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FiUjriril nr un&nm^ril frruil bf nuttotucrM mHwIr fbc fnllimtiif; 

• In WMhin^ma m 200i. an haAr^il ■hnd counry a4wn tr> ifm^ngaar ibr attin«4ii|i turut nf 

1 wfi aw i ai «o«m biaird on their w nwwftf Hkiv m nn itpnm of vhkii 

«T 9K anwt thar mf tuAwAnl cn dv Mdtmanrd hir wa» acnaaOr • iHmonam.** 

• In WatbuifiiM In 2oiM. ihinianniitnKi ap p c i ri b* •huw dui nat* man uneiv caia m King Gmrwy 
by^aocKiMcm. ThctrafcbnnyBrtn^nWhbraaraararrthainihernfiWirbXidMarnahn***- 
tn^ njird lllrjpUy, akhmfh tmr dkl adi to mclnd hia mrr iliunly d%a (hr cimbm. 0(w» 
ihnr aoan. thr mr Axu mc n d onnaitarm nnn • wahinir pnW of fraud — io Kmf 

Counir OjOOOlIk.'" 

• In Mthrauher to imi, bwiftiahaw anal^ard STOjMiD irmr^ friun tWi to 2000. md 

hntod fmm tonanm to which vutan* naaao auached a Im aMurahned cMy fcakhnn. kui ap> 
peared to kaar v«iifd hdiar dntf (unndMtoMni dton. thor h ah tohnriito idvdadiHnarr awafr 
dtotoyfdthrwftwA hniwaw(|ly mnrd iBcfatty. Ewn tf al fair vt (hr Aucched amnd* a w to a nly 
(rpmmard rnmaihni auan. thr raar «d imncinarA avruif — ta| (hr <hy rmwda raammed 
amaU haar hmi 

• In Kawto to 20CIU. 553 appawrnt minottami aaar iflryd to hanr n^towd to mac. OnfunhcrNi- 

mn^toiai 144 dMCuanmard that they had hcctnnr cMtorrto Aa ImM 61 todinduab (ftnnaiwity 
tokrd to ctoiil (heir acf toratom; (hr udwn mm Mapped ai ihr ptdb and «preahcal)r aakrd ahuui 
(hrir ctctnrmhip hrf«r 'Thrrr air no repnm cd which ww ato awwr that any nnncMiani 

actuady aw ar d lar ihr rterm that Actoctaama wnr aciudly w parwnac d «*• (hr ndh. «^hah to' 
(tibatofd (hr fcpnCraiMn to tntoalur ralhrt (haw fraud.'^ 

• In Hawtol to I4W. 6iar yran ahrr an INS tnmtipatoni to(o nmir dun 10,000 namra (dento- 
iWd IntoT than twrhr cuincMima whnr aainra toMchrd dunr am (hr wtorr ndh, dv INS apato 
lovnrtfand dtoina nfexHtomr nmicicBni vwoAp, IW apnry rutoinrd IJOU nttocHam* wto> 
pmrd ad hui finind nu rvtdmcr that any had voard. A icparaar ptuemhap tmoMcrrd 
(hfrr totodtoama who had toderd ward an I WO. aad thtrr w(hm whit wear n y t atod to hr i i bd r i 
htodirr inmOpaom. IWrr atr ah rrptnti ^ whieli wr anr nmc diM any niNirvtiArm micd 
kn u wiri p dtat they wnr tnch p ddr. huictondadiithadmapd. thriwrtallnuncMtammtiiiprair 
wi I J d hawr hem 0j001%,'*' 

• In Cahiimia to I9V6. V24 n ito rti to ' to dh y ily ronid to Oranpr and Uw Anpdra CouiMici. 
inchadtop €24 SefcSf tort y hle i«am idmiAcd by ihr Tad. Fukk of ihr U5. Humr uf Rrp- 

nnrMtoton MiirirtpKi^ dir DtarnanfSiAfhrt clectiini. Ihr aUcpaitoaa mm haird larpcly on to' 
at m p u to maach inwamrirawi tna> to macr ndk. hot only 71 mnm «aichid namr. alaar idhirih. 
and lipAMuar. awher maichcr wnr Ina nhddi. Xhwt cd (hr tdmtthrd wtom wnr p r inw i d by onr 
rmnprnlii fimpi npMmnf mdmdwih ptocndtop dnnop h ihr n ac r ah r a nnn prwerm miAy wnr 
ftpMnrd — mob tody afirr fwnanf an INS ciumdup wat n irw. and ahn itremnp a Irmr Midi' 
caonp dial diry had bcctMArtuDinhard. Al laat 37 j uf die wnm wnr if fwinady uft<iaH>' mini 
in bchwc Brctkto Day Thnr air no erpim «d whkh w« air awair ih« any nnndctatni npi a tnd 

tM nwed kibiwwif dm they wnr iAr % >hl e. Bm totwminf dnr wnr n» nuachinf ermt. and 

14 
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ArgiarWyKittioti^itiiciK. tf«fl5UfcauMia(iiMilvHlu«law«trinfiirtni«dcucn* 
tfc«y caa (hn* maci. chr iMmi oi jf i iMr a ni» wiwU haw ham QuOlTfk.^ 


AILCGATIONS OF RfCISTRATION FRAUD 

Thccc hrm «em«l dtxMMiMcd md «Mdd)r |Hihlktwd Iiwcmmo ta whtd) icj^sMiun hastt kM» hem 
fraudulmily oi>f I rtr d and luhiHiid. B«l ii !• ortaoiairdy Affifwii to hnd • nn* tod caws in whlcR M- 
AHifcnli htor wdwnirifd arfMratoto hmw in Mmnar cWt nator w cadr* to imfrtMMto ihrtn aa chr ptda. 
Furthmtonr. tmm trftwn f4 npamtom frmd d> n^c ami^ r Utm dha* (hr iiraiad h a ppeni •» (hat inrhpWr 
pniplrGin*»w«thrpolk- I n drrd. T aw amac nf np rrerm tubaraamaird ctoc ■> whach nywraonn fttmi 
ha» muhrd in Fraudulmr vmn heinf caic. 

InMrad. whm icf ncrsikni fraud m dfcyd. ihr aBrptom prnrraBjr CiO inau mr of friur caaefink*. 

‘Thr frm i)rpr of alkyaiMi runemn andnnduah inamonnaly Mdumtunf han m iW name oF umitinr (or 
Mumthtn^ mdcpMr in mdr* an ha*r nimr fun nr ^ mnar f<frni ^ to a pome.** Mini td dk mla* 
niiiin Mnnn *d on thr ndh fall mn* thia ijw piry . nadudinf a w am a Mddnn m WaihM^ai Stair.** 
Mnta nf thr cimr. daor fnnm m AKiwnrd and imrmiaicd hf local nftaah hrfrnr ihc^ naakr ■ «aao ihr 
lufia. Therr me nn fcpum that nr have dtaruaerrd aF vuaci acniaOy can in ihr namca oF wch ttpmmttt. 

Thr tmaid uf aRrfaitun cunrrma *fraiai* ihaa n nm rnttm^f fraud al al. IW tndndn wrfuaranin 
fiunw wd in ua i i 'd hy ihyMr m aria, hui with ar nn i or onMahmi.*** Such aanaalm anr irlaimly ewunnwn. 
hwi nin iffiivni frnad S a w t i larly. chrrr arr ananf luniActanni a which ihr acpairaom ndh aor inllaard 
with thr namca «*F chythlr wiWfa who h«ir in u ic d or dwd <>« nchcfwwr t nr n ror mrl if ihlr . ** IWtr hnpmfif 
mirtn ahw d>» ana irpnnmi fraud; hmhcritonr. m tcatci hwdd and nnpnnr chr Matrwtdr ««arr w piai a i ai n 
data/hain now nyrrd hy firdmi law. tc ml hccimr cihct to irniinr inct yM r w n m fr«an chr ndU whilr 
ntainaainan iiFiyiiiidi fur cfi y hh npurmn. 

Thr ihwd ly^ at AfoMun cunccim icfiatvaaiiHi dmr wvrim. who may hr paid W ihHa cimr ur un thr 
kwua U loiw aaany hmw ihry tuhnitL** and whu tnimtkuaaUy anhinic fraudulnn hanM. Thr allrf atom* 
may iimdvr Itaim auhmacird in thr nanm uf hctamal tmm. aa in ihr enr «F')l«rTiwhcy.***fW wtih thr 
name* «f actual toam hue a fdtr addna* «v a furprd tipiacuir.** Mm uF thr cam uF trptfratton fraud 
ihn me pnucruicd fall hno thn raM]p«ry.** If wmt rqpkiratom drmt hm mmiph iimr nad mr all«ourd 
by Ww to rwirw chr h um tuh m ard hy (hew wmher*. they ran (Am rairh ihrw hinm and dmo them to 
(he aiiHicKm oF local rlraarm* «dfinak** Their himii aoii Jy defraud the vnerr it|iiiiinim drtwr*. which 
cmnpmiaar wiwhm on ihr expretatom dwi didr omr ml hr ipmc wyiarnm new and rli^Mr cictnnu; the 
wvfhrt hctwlf n inaocMcd nm in defrauding thr yw r mm cnt. hue In prtttaf etedit fat worh ihr didn't dn.** 
Whm drive* aar aMrtullapchnr hwmaftirclrtiiima idhoak, chr form* arc mvCT ty tr d . nm procenrd. and 
ihr wiwhrr can hr inmopaard and pvturroard- Thetraar no irpumikacwr hair diK*nmrd</wm* actually 
caat in ihr name* oF luch wytr a nn- 

Wialhr. (hr hmreb lypr «F aflrfattim involve* uidivtduab who diangr m manlpuinr thr aqpMratom uF a 
rl^||felr vmer *» frwnrair her Aahiy lu UMc** Lake ihr dehhtraar dnirumcm id furma,'* ihar Wicidenu aic 
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M«r mA «Ma( <4iai (umaartird by f«rtiuft Mitfk. Mai Min ctmiufar flic iMnMiniMl A ni Mti an td icf • 
aCMiiai baoM m frawlulcai nAwitaim of (««&. til» ibr Jb|)iiwim *d fnu4 by rlertkai offiaak. dwir in> 
ndnwt 4n Doi tiaw tw ilh|w»aa <i fnwl by t mb ^k bw i nmn . and «r An mat aJilmi chcm m dcud hnr, 

Exa^ctMcd «f anlVaindrd aficfaun«» a# vom friwd dar i» fniHlidcnt rrpMraottD funn* include the 
fiilhartiif 


In niaiditH iUOS. iKfMeaanadmvwn dkynd tobr MjbfMlM^ chtMiMnili (/firaadnlcni icf- 
Ucrailiui feunn md ankhnlAc^ *ahd cun. Mdi « ba« of mnifiric but anaduniord liuini 
pmduRd ■ mdem. Ihr fharfn hwr p n a^ d pwunilra. aid dv dafrundkd fiuti tntwbcr 
who pf wd ated the hca wat hmnd n> haw drfimrd the dn«r. anr IM» acynva id ahaefc m 

m aavv tkai any vnm wm <Mt auif aaiy frandulrat Mpnrmca omnccird lo the dnw.** 


In <k«u(U Ui 2004, 2 j00U alhydly frandakni Kyaiiibin fcu ma ~ wtih chr Minr handwm- 
Uif and atth Mncfmu ritnn anr luhaa n i e d by a acfuaraikai dmv. PWaaduan ap fi c m ly 
mcsni n» y a wn tbr furim fr«m mn e h nnw aa a nd la inmirar anh the |in«p« ability la 
perb a m ^ualiiy craMnd <ui da 4iawn that a««r lubnai nd . IWir anr iii» npacta id ahidi ar mr 
aaanr thnt any «am am nfunpiil) c«m aunf ihr rum <d any fraudulriM apamaion bum.** 


In Mnaaui. in a dryunuar fimna dm Dvyanment od JaUMr pnhey. biur Indlmduah am fedcf • 
aly mdimd un ihror nd the 2006 draiiuifcu Jhp Jnrgiuraibua baud in Kamn Qiy. At lean 
1 ,492 wdat alkfrdly ^ueUUuuidr wurt rcfbmcaui luaim am wdunicicd ¥* Sc. Unda. 
tng da Board El rrUM ni budaGtyadSt. Loan im aend mnlradnif anitcra m a aldr tank ud 
wum aho had nyar a i d ihrnu^ dir umr ffnip.'* Vn ihr aTfUiftban am an wdaird few 
winttaOi'n a«ubcn. and dnynr da ibapiimm ^ auar that n^utainm druid i«ean lUily to in 
t m -itpldr anr frtuddhndy. dinv anr on ny t u u uf alach au mr aaanr ihn any ann am 

cau iMo^ nrry friudidral nfn tr na ui n uioamd la dir Aiar.'^ 


ALLEGATIONS Of VOTER FRAUD BY DOGS 

Kyvlar naadla uuto opreuRy draaa to aHryatinni that di^ anr vuci^^ Tfim lannc* km a <Mntprlbn|i 
*nrw» (d do bdam* bvi and edirr partandar piraaunr to pmn m 'FVank Lan^ Wnir In Au OnflHinu,*** 
'Wiwnan Brp u rra Hat tnVbar. lYoarro t iua Grond.*** TW fact. Im arm. n dm tbr *ntrr mik ban' nna 

been iwevruo by matnea. Vranraaarrodaadyam*ftvi4crryiut»iiddrpbiundiuiihr*«urrr<iliLln(lud' 
eke arfotraaiui cand od'Rtoy MeUer* madr mfimHNn by Senjun Kit Biuid cd Mlaanoi.** 

At leal ala od dir naar cantor rrpaoano am placed <m the taSa by indntdadi tiyliig to naakr a puitu about 
ikr five ibai U k yakbir, if oar taka paiacrutiito. to placr a di^ uo ikr mter rnli.'* VWh k to aay. If 
pnplr no kwpnr a rpucir d dnp to dnia tbat 6^ anr on da r«db. atuild no buyt be m tkr nA. 

RV are aaarr od «n}y rai» cam — <m Inaibu ^ bdbui aenuBy l u b—io d in tbr itanu od a dof: tbr bal' 
kua caai by 'Dmcui MacDmild* tm 2006 md 200? (hm lArbd 'VOID' and i^fird a«ih a paa peiiuL** 
and ibr befim cau by 'Raka Bowman* in 2005 in ikr Gran Ruiua Vmku Ncifhbiirhtaid Cuuiird deoKtot 
M Venice, CallfceiUa ** Only B«iaman'« anr «« In a kxal rlreiuto run by adunaceta. raibcr dun uaae ur 
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Mcnl dectiiiii tAo«l» ~ «rt» cuuoird. M nt^et to tm ifenr «n«r». kiidi imncn k«i lu fw «d 

Hfntikanc iwrat <« t wm wrfwwiitiMi liirm. ^u«pr » UputuK ikcir. f»tff ftmtf a4 ijmiky. 

•«nnr faUc^y yw <m dv A tmar halint w sium fcnm, i kmp a M^nanur thnr. ranr fdwijr mi dir 
ihimmr hdbt camt i pc mdf. and (ntfg a laputwr ihrvr. h an drrvmi fm fcdml cvuMain. <hai omU 
•tt^ra a dcftndam tn «i|i «» thirty yvara In pnnHi m Mvd diarprt d*mt. 


AtLCCATIONS or VOn BUYINC 

W akn hnctfy m rtittnn allrfxt»«m» mi wnr baiyt n f. nin d i arc nfnm lumfrd tn^dvr widi Vnirt fraud* 
ihmifh ihry dn nm iiMaHy tn w drr aflqpmtm that ihr vnam m ^unttim atv indb|iMr tMrad. ihar Mci> 
drnn Mvnhfr ittrpi afrcrmrau adfiMr ominii tn bwy m id diaa vmrv 

Vtiar hwyWif arhcaan may fenivlnr a gfw mtmi e> buy m irfl iwm fui pardnilar randldiarv m dwy may 
•Mifly limiKr fi a ymrt m <m «ucln| ~ ramhdiar n m pe rt f e d — m fet>«mi*dir>*«)ardh«ti larfrtrd at <um' 
mimiaira danifhi mmr lAa^ iP luffmt a partkiiUr nwAdiar.*** UwaBy. dw mmirtaay Talar *4 thr mraid 
k farfy tmali; a muII aronvat *4 cmh. fw raampir. nr rtfamac*. nr fund. Aad m «vt«ally cmry cam. a 
canihdiir m rawifay taaff arr diicrtly a»d lanaraBy m m > nil hi Irndwtnif ilic illtfal iftral. 

W mcnaltin anch •chcmci lymfraHy bccaum they da mB oenic,** a*d arc idira imc«I to butiacM cfaimi 
Uua widoptrad frand ladecai Ar dcrmai tyMcm.*^ Hmnrvcc. tut nmmt pmpfra. M ia nemury in iImiii- 
guiah vuTrlmyiiii frmn thr vtrtrr fraud that mmr cyyaraffy caftum dir anmiam t4 the |mMic. Brcamr ihr 
mdnWuafe inruhrd m nur tmyiin tchrmn am ahmm aliraya ciiiarm «Iim arr rhfiMr to war. nm ^ m y w f 
caniam pmaildy hr addwurd hy mmi ed thr rrmr d i c i pnipnacd to ond n m i vmcr fhud fhmn idciMilkalami 
ttaleK ira tr lcD n iu tm rrgiaitidtin. and the 14c. U mfy ictitif ihr nerd fm yuhon iIm uiihiu alltyrd frand 
hy inrifibir rnartv dim. it n mnlmhng to mdudr w<r-huyi n f ta thr bat uf nimi^iim^ 


ALirCATIONS OF FRAUD BY ELECTION OFFIClAli 

Simdtfly. trpnnm and analyrta dmuld he wary id atannfa* to lunmtraf fraud by chvdiai tdculi ur udirt 
mndera into oanp lulmmi *4 dbyd ‘warf fraud.* Bmiim fraud by imadm haa ham an iamr aanor Sma* 
nm wmr Sa^, dinr «r ml mcaatond wytcti oi vnmfdntnf by dnur who arr rtnfhjyrd to •Jr- 
piard thr pmerw. Pm ma m pf r . In 2004. tie ntu n Irandrr Btnnlu waa crniricard <d carting at lean 
tunny balhm m odiert* name* In 200j in Eaai Sc. Lwm. Hmmi; Im oanm MichaH CnKau. a former nty 
omnniman. had hem cunnctnl <d rrpiarnm ac^unnxanm fnma mjcmlr hla pfeonct tn nnr fraudulently 
frum a nelfbNct addtm m 1995.*** 

Libr dw alryammi cd mac buy w p alunr. fraud by c h nim i idBcaih tbmdd br emidrmned. and diwummkd 
acta of uich fraud dmuld br pmarcuapd. But abn hir dw dteptowu duaw. mch iawidmai dmuld hr drarfy 
d nmp m lw d fnmi marr fraud, htma nnmla a n mr d at pamawnf alrfrd fraud by mrbpNr vmm drpm d 
on hncMM tnhaa r m iw t4 dw law hy dcrmai tdfinak. Omimdy. if m damr. drrtarm «dB<idi nr wdB^ to 
p m rft ihe Ian. ptAoc* amwd n puhdiig vumn wil nut hr ddr to itnf imkhn frmn cmupcyif thr lytnm. 
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VII. APPENDIX 

Selected Case Studies 

ABqpM>»w frmtd by ■alrw4cfw wen ar —y m Milif. bm t^vn pnm m be wtcwir. Ikt 

BMcfuufi Center htt tnnlfRrd puMlc Buatruk M «nne at (he trrt* hetfidnl m MttftinM clcctKrii himi 'hue 
•putk.* finAftf ihti vtrktm dcetkio irrqpiltrMki led to inStud dtMM at widnftrctd fr i d. 

In nuAf <d (heir dtet. peupiatli m ir^ulrr ecKr i Cre identiheeite ih^MiwiMa of vutrrt ti the pulh were 
wider drhttr (hr amr <d dir rkniiin — nr wrrr pnyed • t mvb. Ihr cm* nf *nwr friwT wvrr nfmi 
wed (o Mippm dir can fnr r mn e w e ID. 

W euRueied cwh ti the illrptfiiei* «d fraud hf wnert lu nnonrt dir Vitih lirhiAd (he iMefOtnu. f wd n i 
ewruiHhetwrwadde M our wrhalar dntwd to (he (ufk. «ww.cnrthdiiNidraudaM||. 


Mwiawri In vnar wijia, the rromi hunc fnr mtrr fr au d hrpwi in MraMnin in dir 31X10 rhouw. dir 

cnicihir th« p r o wrdfermaiiwfnf AinwmyOinml John Adimdt and Smadtr Kli Bo n d, 
■flaomochm. Yirf dnptirii dir frouy.thrilrfaiHNia yielded cwlf Ml whNinoMrd nan 
of Muaowt mte* can by WrlipMr wiaen. Idmvuiply ue mduoiwn^. caccpc frn dMur 
roan p er u n t d by euwi wdrr. Ihr lU cant wear dnuhfr vntei by frwi w ww -na t i aoma 
new Itnea and (Wo irtihm Mwnufi tiwnma^tp an inwaB rairufO.OCI(lJ%. Noncof 
ihn* ptuMnni coold hear bum n ndnd by rr^iurinf photo ID at (hr prAk 

New )eney fan brfrwr the ino5 efrctnei. paetnan aeawa aa u npa t d w probe (he accuracy «d New 
|mcy k tnarr nA by o nf anm (4wa i ei i m edi frn 3004 wtdi draih imnih and wah ihr 
i«A tf inhrr naan. Ihr dhpaiinni jriddtd only ci^i Mib*aamuard cam <d ind tw duah 
kniiunly ramnf invalid wnrt thar munard tm ln wnm uhu ward ckr. Crirn ihr 
nundirr <d vnara CM in ihrvr rlrconok. (hi* amoonn In a rue of 0X1004%. Ncwrofihew 
pftblrnn omU have been arndved by ar^weiap photo 10 ai ihe puli. 

Vbcunetn Ihr 3om drcnwi wa* body (tnamed In VumnWa. and rariuw lenfulniHi'i kd to in* 
Aaaid rtainw od uidnfucad fraud. Ihr iBtfaiuaw ilHihd only nven mbnaniiaied raw« 
of wdiiiihiili Iwortni^ rawtip invalid wnev that ri Mt r d a ll pr wuu with frhuiy c«ai* 
vktbiw. Ihii arrwNintk to a nar id (X003S% widan Mihnuher and 0.i]l)0i3% wnlun ihr 
fUn at a wlnilr. None «d ihwe pmhleiM ctadi have bum rendard by iripwan phon* ID 
ai the ptdk 
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MISSOURI 


Hir 2000 dnttna wu cnatcMrd te Miwnvfk «td vanmn im|p4«io«» Ird «» oiRaird dawn i4 «ri4r> 
•pfcwJiniMi. Maiy tfcnc fanJ dabm nmlaa m<d cn wi ff tw tfcccdllm wiwcw IP ir y w cinoi w 
Wr ruHUMd cadk of iW attrptM* *f Inud lpf i(Mli««duii nacn — ihr ««iif wn dia ID cnuld pcatibljr 
mUwm — lu uncrnwr tlir iruili l«hMi ihr McfOuM. 


THE AlUCATlONS; 

lw»dW ?> a rf w dw di hard m wwiiif tn Sc La«ft Cwy ww itpMnvd fnnn adiwnc* aiifcdtDbr 

vwikm. Further «i%t»iyp«<i Smnd dm pmpmici Aa wnt wwigly daiifed by dw ewy ■tn r»f » iifficr 
m vweiM in Cm amuinnl kylMwuwc mwkficn. Owlf 14 »ii«m wm hiund in he kwed a w^wwird kinw va 
eati kick, a kaa om of whtun »a kppaendy trtoiai of « C)^ugraflucil cfwa mi tluwr munr td wkuwi miwtd 
wHkWi St. LiWiB Q*|r aid (Mr idM kav bcni rr^ird to (r>(cpiarT widl a wn* a J dlea kciiur 

14 addmm «n Si. LnmiGty wnr atirfedly *^n|i wm* whnr fiwduh'iit icparaanm w^iht have hem fco- 
cnant*** IW 14 aBt^ *dwip khi** ■ St Unii* Off mn aldecMCk dia «kvfr de u rtwiwe d to br Incanmk 
rdicT (kai ^wtiMTK balding naning tuHarv nr nreufMuHr bninn «Wfr nawr thm ci|k« pcofir 
wcfr Kfutcfcd a each Incainfi. S^cii of dwke addmkri wetr aaiaBy riaicd kyr a pi mm. aid dl teem mai 
imc ki cd dia mtm chat of^ pkuple pno^cflr kwed a the aldim woitd.**' 

Iwriifdd* bjr k— k k a u n; 62 ladMdndi liMrd a mmatf, in St Unda Oep aid Gwiw ey wiadwd dir lumc, 
dar (d htrdt aid Snoal Srewnr wamher of admdiMb Ihad ■■ Mcral rmin erevedk «d Mnny cnwtvooa. 
mi 52 indntdaeli tnad a vucin^ In St Uiub Ganir wuahcd ikr nanr aid due «dblnk «d aid(««diulk 
iwad uM aninir (madi kd (rkar aandaai. It a M dnr whcihn direr wa air ombf hciaam dir Im 
of 62 aid ihr Im ad 52. nnr a d cira whrdwr air •i da widwidud* bed haS dicir r^|hi> new r ed hrhar da 
rlecoia. Wr ar imii mat ' <d aif p n bla w y a mi auijna td pull wr u edk a» dranniar aWdirr ladnedudi 
load a vnanf miuUr rnewJ end arrr m bard a moof dnr m a cimal cma <a wwiniaalr bard wMrad 
of at fiyhic roar wtdi da aaa aara aid birthdar.*** 

OmUr keatw 25 InAeidadi load a naing ta da vmcr adk nkantanrd hr St Uwa Ofr aid Cmair 
■Mcdadda Maa. dar idhirdt aid SurulSmawr (Mmhrv «daai<ltrt indatAedkard a eoan^ 45 atdmdtuk 
aached da nanr aid darcdkadinfa wnhcr ti m e. WravnaanerkdatrpubkciTponrdaulreiknfdaw 
pud nroudt tt>dranal(a nkc U ict indh i d ni fc had a wcinf awedlr awed near aid arer aot had a waiif 
dnr in a dmol cma t# mtaikmir ctafiacd aiA annker ckglbke «*«f mdi da laia aaa aidbinklar.** 

Bard «a « cuaipuar wtarb of wane* aid dan id birtk <a tvar (qAl 1 50 IndtnJiiik fetai St Uwa 
« patuntdWy including da mdiaJiiik dhar -» ara band a wa mg laar kw 2000 a 2002. aid 1 50 udar 
aidiridueb frrm eema da rca *d tkr tear avrr attrgrd a bar adar ward raicr enihiw da war la uwrr m 
K aaa aid «acr in Matnurt. Ha taia aulra* erluuMdrd^ dta da * c i »n f Mi rT tta pmndw wiair nmet 
iha ihiwrprvifdrwinwgnkv did nn«acr«uBr ***'*** ^ Kawa Cwy caw dut erpn nm 641 need ly. 15 
arte dunm lu a»idi from dericAl cmai. 2 am uncmiin. mi 3 ippcard to ikow douMr wowg iw Maaiurt 
aid Kaaa •- 2 in 2000 aid I hi 2002. (Ac leai nn> of daa acre rmtaird m Mttd ruurt) Oar udar 
car uf dmMr vuary aiikhi Xkauuri M 20U0. aid ina M 2002. tare uduuncuad uawg pul acurdk*** 



Or«Jvoam: (4 vntci «$l loMnOiyAitJCnytuy «vfr omi in dir iumnuf«llc^ly ^radfvwplr. K«al 
cm t owifMrt MMicii ot n«*Kx dMn <if hirt^ jn4 SpcuI Sminty fw i m^ cn tm (hr mang nil* igsnM ni> 
^niMOin in Orptfimmc Hnhh fcrrvdi.'’^ b i* nn dnr whfdia my n( dmr imbyiihitj* iM dirr (hr 
clrcotm. V'r w mx ««wr vt mt g w hlc irpiww d nnihrw* of pnO ramni* m dmrnniM nhrdicT Mdnninili 
ImmI «» nirtng raudljr vnani imi mae mm bMrd m nxwig dor to t dtricd cffuc.*’* 


AOOlllONAl AUIOATIONS Of iRJUCULARIIIfS UNCONNICHD TO iNDmDUAl 
VOTTI FRAUD: 

‘'Innrthv*' puffr; lnS(.l/^tM.iff(ii(Dirunr4y49.)t9clipM(ntem^vifiniwniitK4n(h(anmvotm«iik 
•nd pUcrd cm m 'innahv Im* dmt gi«*u«rd* ifc grift imm b* (hrm mrtr inumcd a* undrlnrNMr. Ai 
■uny piftng gfim. (hr ‘mauHtr Im»* mrm M NMih iirnliMr. and ihar ««*n near alkgndly anlawfudy 
MHtrurwd that they «ld mx «Mr m (hnr rrpaUr gatroirt. hut tmarad had m trawl ti* thr cmtral diy «dlirr 
•n wait tin Imgthy hnra Ip aftrw dinr a rgn na rd tumt. and thrn •rtiira la ihrw ixigiiul pulhng p la t r * m 
ante Snmr viiam wmr xiO cm bnr at thr arrural idler «hm dir gift chwrd. and wnr niX ahlr «n rmnn 
•n ihrtr piftng fdam m auar.'** 

PoUlng pla«« iltM: In St. l«uk. (hr guft wtrr hrgt ugm hy conn mdey wanl 7.-4Sfin. 45 nMnuv* gwM thr 
(Xigittal (hwUig ttmr. 7W lead gUtmilT trqunDng ihk* «xder *ai allrgnlly ftor a wd. akhiugh hicf rrvirw 
•hnwrd (hat (hr glaintifT* namr had hem (y|Md with «i UKuarcri midft MiMuli dir Irgd hhng* alw tuted 
lhaidmglaincdriiad hem txfcahir (Bvoarwhm hr had in ^ ward. 1W eftrt n* hrrg thr pft <igm «a* 
alirgtd an haw hem oxaortwd hrfw Ehrtnxi Day. Thr d(4i|ird chning omr al nw r d at Iraat 100 vntm m 
vuir vhf> ixhrrwiar wuuM haw artmd at ihr gutti ten lair In cait a war.'^ 

Caxat •rdrr: At Iran M2 mim m S(. LMH»GtyandR91 wiaminSt L wn Ownty tar aJ h ' g t ft nngnig' 
wty gm wrdacunatordrTalliwitn g thnnctmr. TWHhirttuwfhmunuadmwaialHialltgrdtBhawhcm 
(vxicnwd htdxr Elrronn Day. Mi«t cf tbew wxm aDcgritty gaw mudKctmt mnxw (ix rdxaniing a omm 
iiadrr. aUuHigh (hr irgtxi amWfig m dm rundumxi ataard an Inacruraarly hi^ dwcakidd hx idnaanlng a 
awrt uadet.'* 143 «d (hrw wxm dhgrdi) had nat hrm wgMrard hy ihr MiOct irgtatyaoiin ilradlmri U I* 
mx dear if any oF (hr uihrr wxm wmr inchgihlr (•» war.**' 

Iw p fop r t aia ad an gadgac 45 dfctMio judgr* in Sc Loan* Q(y aUrgrdly not x y newd m vntr wrrr taarr 
hiund tu hr validly rcgMcvcd; afl wrar thmighi mi ftd hrcainr «d lypynghxal mixt.'* 

InlUard %mci roHa: Sc Uxih had ttmar naar* icgMcfrd «n the nxiaig nft (han (hr nxing>agr gu^ula- 
(itin oF (hr diy. and 244M> name* wear ako hiapd a* tvpinxd c hrw Wi r an Miaaiaatl*' 

Chain aFtvatedy; Pftx tnnw wmr alkgr^ Irh un a tnmdr d at 29 garciiwt*.** 



The Rate oe substantiated voter fraud 


TV allrpuMn Eraod (rliard «» dv 2000 ^mral dcnMi, m vhMli 1 24 JS2 vnm «vir cm to Si Uwu 
Ciy; 4197.577 vr«D «t*r CM m Sc. Lkm CnMiy. Md 2J6l3R4vnc(*««tc<M • dl«if MMigri.*** 

TVvr mttt B HtVtMioMrd cm* «i/ Mmcmi vice* om lif ww lif tW c mmca. hitnwrm^ of MkiitMa^y, a- 
ctft fur (Vac vuin pctminrd by c u mw cadet. TVic «b cm* •mar duuMr *u*r* by Bm vum* * two aarm 
itMtaaMdrwnaMlunMkHiaiit. TVii(»nuni»to«rM<4'(MX)0J%b Noat nfihnr fMvMrim could bm 
bum w od wd by rc^uirlnf pbncu 10 «( tV fidb. 

bm pwm allcfMnm tVe «rtr iiu b i u na M d. iV ntr W fuMddr friud KinaiH bwr. TV uiulyMi 
dunr bp out ibe db)ptMKU, irMwi* d» ytxicw <«cb. and (V bco dut wr mm Iukw. Buc m m mi- 
Mf dui ad 27i i/ iV Kmuntof quafttuuMr A^aiiiifu iiu'liuling 14 «>tm ««ib ilmnJ; nival' 
to adilccM*. 1 14 aRrfrdly to rb f dJt petuM wnb May ctumcttiM. 6l aUc^nJly duuMr vuim lac rm* 
Miln tptocr). and 14 vole* m eV name* to^ afcytdly drer M d utonubiaU W fact icprcwni itw%|fclr 
van. ikaa wcMd a n a i— u it» a raar ad 0u0i5% wi i ban St. tmia Oty and Oaity and 0^12% vmhin 
cV UM m a ubrdr. If al 14 votr* m cV name* cd aJkfrdbr dreraird uadivtouab m bn fa»i »id baud' 
■Imt and «m cM M pcruui. cVw v u ta 0-002% utahin St. bnik Qiy and CiMty and 01000^% 
vriiVn iV icM a* a nbidr iba ptuaddy hiwr hem r tn d nd by pVun tO ai cV pnlla 

Nutr. tbn analytaa dn* not tocludr 221 umaVaantuerd caic* to allr^nl Atobk vc«M| aertm cV oair ar* 
pLuaedbyiVJCaMa)QiySMr.becauirik(ydidniit(baaa^BMbhriMrnvine»cMto2<l0t)and200t2. IniV 
2002 ^mml rbvtiMB. I J77A20 vi n r i natr cm to bVa t wm.** 


COVERAGE BY FXlSnNG LAW 

riupat MipImMvitattnn to iV b t bf d Help A— ne t Vut An (HAVA), wbicb wa* paaicd after (and to wunr 
name. VraMoO (V KMM^cIrrtHNi. vrtnild VwaAbmrd imuitoiVw ancfamm* HAVA tr^uun araan 
aw caetar »iaar«tor«lmninic vukv aqpMranuai biaa ntdi each diftblr vutev Ibaed untcpnly ao mninc dupb- 
iaar wynratnun. and &> ctwedmM dwwr aunpuMued luu wiib ^pmey imuib *ai death and eaaivMton M 
ruder aw n aiM M tiubgiilr vuiett. Akhnu^ cV ubbpatkui aw mamtaM ibrv drannl bm panlaied HAVA 
cV nunpiMftard n p wan rui ndb — if wnplmmrd v)di wanablr conamb hu a ccweacy tobr a nr« md 
rlBcimi mram in ds *o acairwidr. Libr mmt acatev Mnanun M not have a tcaceouk m i f u i e r ia r d data' 
baar ap and rwintoE oi 20UO. but nuu tbaa N diu*. tV datahM tbuibl d b n r iV Maar n* diarply rrdiacrcwevi 
tV iniall nuwhrr to ilh p d wnBd man due an allrpedly unpftiprr i«||aceai)iM*. 
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NIW |fiU(Y 

Jivt iW 3005 p««Mn «rm« wmif wnl tn p«nlv the accuracy «t Nrv Jmeya «vacr mlb 

by evunparinf dicta «tch death rrcncdi and wtdi the mJh <d odter tawa. ‘Thr n y w M m inAaard cfami* 
oi widcapnnd fraud M the 3Ui>4 cfrctaMt. of dir aen oanianuly uaed «» a un c im idraofrcaiarai 

u muciamin fru ttiim at the ptdk. We rtaiamr J each of ihr ilh(athrna *4 fraud hy widtndiial wam—ahe 
euly wav thai ID cuuld fiauddy addtru a> luiciurf the ttuih behind the aucniiirM. 

THC ALUGATIONS: 

Dead luarnt 4.755 vean wm aUrfcd cn baar bera em in die aamca id drad team in 3004. baaed m m 
ataeiBp a lu laauh dir ftrM and tail aamr and daa; nfbtfih frtaa vnoiy accucih ai drarh icnath.'" Nufrillff*' 
up Inmn^tir-n affuan u> luav beta pubhahrd tai ihr autahrr t/ vuica actualy caM la dir aaino id dead 
Mam la 3004. d m/. Hunt of dir afleyedfr dead MUm accuaSy Mued la 2005.'** 

Daublr tairnE 4J97 mdmduala allegedly «i>anl iwwr ia Nrw Jrrayi aad 6,573 iadmlaalt aBtyidly vutad 
beah in Near jemy aad in cidur Nr* Vneh. Nnaiyhiia. Fhictda. Nr«ih Caadma. m Suuih Ctfidtna. baud 
na an anmpt ai maach the fim and ba name and daa id birdi frinn unr m <4 Mina| rrmadi a> annchcc.'*' 
Aaal^fMa uf dir IM uf allcftd dmiMr vntm aidim New Jrtacy ih u w ed diae 3305 af the cnariea had diCmmi 
nuddlrnMirctaftiiAacvueancrfueinthrdaBridhwih.*^ Dma rmui la Miidlrirt ciimiy. and ebr laiaai- 
cal hlwlihiiud of hndtfif r»o ddfrreni UiAwldudi a«h the uaw maw and birihdate. call into ^nUno much 
«4 chr amuandrr *4 the ha.**' t%imai4y. dir rtaamev od ca|^ douhhr Mum ww tubccannaicd thnn^ 
rwi^d wpnaaum oa pnfl bnnh maamali.'** 


THE RATT or SUbSTANTIATTD VOTER fRAUD 

Ihr adtfanofit ad fraud tiiatid m the 3004 pmcral chvewa. la which JAt IJMI vraci am caat in New 

I la 

jrrwy. 

Ihcw were ri^t wbeumuard caw* t4 mdKidiMh h mn r inj^ ' raainp iiwdid muii ii^i Miwn M>ain| 
ewkv. Tbit am u ua u a» a raw of OlOD(H% Nona <4 ihew p ndd o m cn«ld haw bava nmdwd by tr^uinni 
phnii* ID al ihr polk 

Ewn pwca aUcfiaiuw thai wm tmtuhifuiiiiwH. die nar i4 pemiMr fraud nmaiai bw. IW aaalyii* abmre 
l^« out chr aUrfMkiai. rcaum* a* ^ucatiua each, and dir frea due w hnnw. But awwaunf that all I5AI9 
ai the wmamlnf caw* in Cwi im o l wd vuaer fr»d uhwh a hifhly aabkdy. gtwn du mcdmdnlopeal emu* 
arwalcd In chr uiady uf iji^h' lining diw woidd amuuai tm a raw edOAl^. 
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COVtRACI kY EXIkllNC LAW: 

Ttir Mml Hrlp Aanma VW Ket (HAVA) rvqiMin man cd mm Mjir«t4r Hmvnnk nmr w p wman 
ino. «n«i in cnnrAnm tbiiw cmnpvamanl im widk afcnq- mnr^ na ^ndi in cmkt m rcin<m ioc V pMf 
vutcn. Akk»n^ ^ iMifuim c» ivnmnt Acemd warn fnim dir r«lb pacdmd HAVA, dir rowp in c m cd 
rrfMrmini r<Jk « tT mptfwtinrd mih lumhlr oMuroli for accuu^y— «idKr a nrw md cAcmm fmana tn 
doiuumwidr. f Armniititn Mrr )rmy rfidn thrmH^Vi^ trarfy tiatrrrifir ilifiKTitr indninnifii 
HI Inii MKr N dnn. ihr daufom tbEndJ aim* dir uam budi n* clniHnm dupforatr if^MfaiMH whIim 
chr lUir and Hi rui dcnm on dir numhct ttf dc a r a ird denmt hIiu m tcdl «• iW ndk. 
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wt&amMN 

Hit 2(»4 drco c* mu hnclyr cttnaniH !■ Wfecnnatn. vwtnoi (myolsion Ini ti> toifliivd daiiM nf mt^ 
•pivvJ fraud. At tk Mmr amr. Wncnmin q tim u wm dckiiiif • pnfawjl 90 ir^fr imnctivc i4ftnin4ci> 
ikM of €iA viMcr « ihr pdb. mi tk fraud daiiM wnr «ucd m wirpwt tk ciU fnt ID. UV ountiKid «*cfc 
od ck alkfaonM «d fmid lif mdMdujI %ti«cn— ik mi diM ID cuuJd ptwibly addmi 10 unamt 

ik irudi kfclAd ik 


THC AlUCATIONS: 

iBvalid nIJrrMti ftncd ou «i annupi •> mach nwtr r«i ciunn a» ik U3. IV«ul Smict* dMjhaar of 
%atvt jjdmtn. 57.IID ^ MkauliT wm iUfftd m kw ivglkicscd kuu luvAd mUmim. Of 
ikw. IIJOO kord uaum aunt addMcs. ki kd ftuUcnu »«h m afunaurtii uuiakt. Punkr 
vtrw uf ik innaMnf akfc d ly «mU adircwra rrmlrd can to wkch ik ki wu cum^kd. dlfiia anr 
«. .«.c <mmv v«bd • d dr nM afprar kUDoua. 1ki mw dm dumvd t)rp«u 

lumtilf raftd i ddrcwa nan an » did aan. Umi^ w y i i c w ta fidkarinf up m tk acny c«nild imt l<mr M 
lutod aJdaran. at ksM 400 aidrratn mat adiniifaili prinm fu k nftd Ik bifwnMn Mikadkr BftC' 
CHMi Gwimawtun uhamMcIf' dtrrw nut 1 ckttra^ ln^|rd tn Vdit of ik cmtic*. ciiMf nMdktrvf cvadrncc 
ihii ik fcfMrailMiM uvar tmalhL SdS. fed aotirta mat yrctkalK tiMrucird to ak daaJImprd wMm Inr 
ftonf uf fntdnay. mnwy a%kct >a tk ki Sjtlf ihiaid kar kn> ukdfacptoudadftofnnnidciwy^** 

t.M2 Mdaaadnr Mm utor cal fawn to»Ad addtnav K a ad <to a a r<k t cuftiftocrtard mack 

ihii ma*di pared vnarr ndb wtdi Udk haul Srrrior aid Oayr tf Mikaikr pe u pctty Ria, «ah apot ekeka 
ed 40 apretk aldn a c a.** A aaaplr ^ $00 ad dir mialn dn a arr d ikl abuwt Jll% cd ck n Jid al drnan 
mat a mka w d to dm cacry firm fr-f^ *5130 St |5* nar* knmr *31 JO S- 15* St..* aid *S. M* St * 
kcaar *$. d3* Si.*). Ai Irai tan a^kr addnnM nMmaddy dretned tmaaica kvatoNW mat Sa—d in k 
raRd rmdmcw «kr ai mdraidml apm-cke k . ha tkrn mar. 75% ad ik«r Mm amr fuai Qrctxa Day 
argiarina. abti amr rr^atrd to dnar pintd nf midraar a ik pnlk.^ 

Faulty irpiiitaaa lunk iBMdaaukcr. 10.921 aitora^iaaiuacadafMnElKitoaDiyaiicnatsriJIci- 
cdly luablr to k ptooracd- Thk allryarMi turned wat Ink at cttur. total. 1.314 IlnctMi Day a^uCMiaa 
raida kai Mdanukr cmild tam k pnarard. 5411 of ikw kinl tm addam, mi 4> cardi ktrd tm mrar. 
ha voam kd to ahar kih pmd ed naiir a»d prnnf ad rradmer to arpairt nn Brrtmi Diy. 236 cadi had 
toNMif (atnoMifdnr damadbimh. 28 hal an liptaurr. 141 hatod»ddrrwmMsidr <dik city ktmi. and 
23 am* dcourd dbfddr. 155 caida amr nut p r u CKaa d keamr day kd IM kca yim » tma aamkr by 
ikcHy. bta undmr ally ik imitouiif 126 cada amid ant kpctMaacd."* 

3j600 •ddrna amtkatoa carda ouilcd otoig tnbuiaauia caiwcd bum tkv Bect M i Day ttfUtraotaa amr 
teturtad a alhptjy undakrrihli’. *** Wr «rr ant anvaivadaqr fardicr pubbe toiiaitiawa ufdanr caida. *** 

2JD0 iddfni wmk atoa canla fma nrtadr of Mahmukr. mailrd aatof tndniaiatoai cnirtrd frcai Elrctina 
Day ftpavacuma. amr An rrtuftacd «a allcprd ly un di 'krT a bfc.** 3l3addimr amr 6nai fUcaar 207 amr 
tccurnrd brcauie ik voier to n md dmt ik dcqkm. and at Imm 24 aidimio amr catcird lactmrcily by 
rlrcciiM witfktv’** Ofik I J87frturacd aidrma arrtfkaihtoa idBwium Diy rr|actakifta frntii ck a kir 
ariaad dar auir. 1 .198 amr arturacd kcaaiar tk imrr onard akr dir rlmtoa at mm ecmpucartly ahami 
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whra (hr uri «rrm^ &IO a vAd mUtcm hut Ae tiwtwtAnl oooU imh hr luund rfksr. )6 lk«l m 

MK u c n tt tCKci Aomhcr. 2 k«l«i inccnm Mim aiMn 9 had > apy tmrm nuiatcn^ norwMta 

an adiira vtA no nuiltna; 2 *<nr writ •» varaM niiii i u and 21 «m momnd ^^r Maar ndkcr n«na 

ln< l > | Wi hy<ot n r ki* —i llic««f«iinrnufaticpir<«4r<OuaM*0MMnr AtmMrhalhadmraMMhicatdaiccniib 
dirch un 400 inmans «4 h» had ifford i^. ftaMd It inr ii (>Mr . and aknnl drOMin (dlk^ik no «ine> wrve can 
hy Anr tndffMr pcfiun*.** 

3>7t indi%aduala atrydiy l u w kwd inaiyMr by Mnny mnatctkm can bdbaa, baird «ni an atennpa i» manb 
wnrritJband w du nwipiin biimdirDiryaff«m«dOiTrt»»nM.* WinAmtadahard la w>ainnn MdiulnT 
maadini namr. addrm. and Wthdaac af nn Dc p ai u i w tia at ConraNm iromA, and l>2 indmAaah bwrd aa 
m»nn|BURhrdc«dr name and addma. AiWnattinraf ya «aan|iawbcr» w wwialyta<adaaw>cinf.hrnliaK>J 
aaw»nnfhitidatiiMdiaihrAdoi>t.nlMkkn»idrnn*nka«rdaawatnf,btiidMicaMabalbiC. AimAtfVflpRfA 
Inard • vtnuifrbmbcfr anmnd ibr naarnaaachrd name. addMaa.. and biadidanr Ofe^araiKM idGntcr • 

Htm tcvMda, bwa aa Iran ? nrtr ctMirtrard afar ihrrlmtun. and ««t« ctf Mr ai tJir ilMr dicy ran ibnr baJhtL ^ 

l> ««4m karr bem < ha i|i d ««h fiwdidrndj «imnf whilr i nahpMr . <d ihnr. 7 haar bmi ocank(> 

rd. I vnin «raa aeyunrd. I caar wm dw m aiir d upon mdanor that thr waa tlybir wbm wdny 2 cam 

rrnr AMnMacdt»adirT(raai«n.and2aan«TTrAaaaaMrddnptarc««dmc«ifaatihr«T4crwainrllyMr. In 
can of the lanrr erne*, dir raacr fnmded bn Drpannimi id’OinrttMa idnaUlwaoun card ai dir fuJk. whkli 
bad ‘OPFCNDEK' yUMrd M buld IrtWi amna dir facr. hm waa nm ndd dui hr •* ladyMr ta Mr.”< 

5 odim ntvr dorummicd ai vuainf nhalr imbiiMr but baar not brm rharyd. An addakuial *u«rr doru' 
mmacd • inabtddr wai ^imaid in 2006.** 

O i hlriaa m ; AoaanpuarT|bachinb f Ari tdur caHwdailraiaF14»namnborrHr| M acw d bcdiariu«uiEfcn»)n 
Pyiiibalbardinbt<wnbanJb.mdiafanniiwidnaing.nwin>*afbhBf^ Eacbwaay<nuudya*» nf b ball in-** 

tiprupIraikfKBynnrdnncri 1 1 dlrgadty wfdhoah dhun i ri amltnyrmwi t iU rpri fly ir«<fdniMdiriiArf 
anduthrrcMtct.54dtrydlyiwardcwicrinbtdnaiiArr.andl aUcydly <n<cd iwlcr M Madtwui.”* Oribr59 
wnm al^cd nt hair tuatd fwter tn Mdwa n h rr . nuni n ! f nictrd ewkr bua wwrd inly «icr. 51 weardratvdhy 
>n»inin(:aiiin Itriaafqiiinrdatntal IrmriwrdniimibrtMinil wdlwaifiwnilinniaayiinHiiiaMiiliriil ft* 
naily.anMa h rt wi artn am < d Cb*ia>c<brbmt>baidirwaaciwdua rd unhat w« ninnn c d < jh u ia>f§-h|diMt* 

Of thr 9 wiatn a lt ry d n» ba«r wiard Knh in Mihraubrr and in anutber ary. dl 9 wm draatd cd wnwf • 
dmcnl and icannac^ cmn by pidl wirhm accimnanl for 4 of dir niacTk 2 wvir lacbm and wma 
allryd lu be chr lamr pcfwn. ami 1 bad a dd b rr n t enkUk name and bacdidiae bim bia alryd AwMc. 

Of (br 14 nnefft dicyd to bavr «ua;d bcah abarnaw and in ynim. in at baaa 12 emr^ dwr cum^nrinf 
a bwnttr nxnrdi an ptdl tmrdi. ahr a twoaarr baUut waa not enunand.** 

Daad toacnc 4 vnati tntrr can in dir namet <d db^rdiy drad peuptr.** Ibrir natr afl d n miw baltuci. can 
by indnidnab whu died wiiban cwu ««A» vf dir rlecikaai; t ia nea dear wbrdirT tbr bafluo werr cbm hcdiifc 
ebr Mkltvidiiab tbrd.** 
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li:<{<rrtrm«iiMk. | vii«r wai «tleyrJy ID iW MM 4M mifividuil «4o Mill Fuftlhrf MMTMif*- 
ikM uf (hr A^^rl^ vM CM hi (hr a«mr *4 Mni<hii wm Jrt rrmincd to hr « dcrkd cifnr hf • pJI imihcc."* 

FktiiWM itom; 2 «n(i« wnc j fcy Jy cm m dir iMiar tif «n indmdud «lto muM not |ir wnlinl m m 
amul tadnHhuL^ 'DirM imn wc cm i» (hr nmw of Mai^i F. Vh«ff. *k> cikiM im hr miiicd I7 • 
(Courier m «n irtiMl mthriducL W crc mx rwr *4 $ny fimittt puMk wmOfMiHV** 

L'mJert^ *«im Onr hcDot wm cm hy • l7>yMr-nld mm. uMn( Ito acal hinhdrtr."* 

StoKhtMtu Onr ml— uiiw iry » » mii dui a haBnt mm cm hy a Cmad— pmaunrat madmt 

Vr air nn« avarr c4 my fmdirr puhhc wKnupwinn.”* 

Faaila^ icf haiMi— : Ftwr tiadnhhadi alcynly whuiard falw wim ttfamiiiNi if ffcraia aai ** 2 Mdwauhcc 
tnidr— mt*t cmitte$vd tut •hhmttung take w— m(— m apphe—. I pmtxi albyrd an hanr lupct' 
Tiard nni ixhm «lto lumnl m fiikr ft— » waa aim n— rd. Im that ci— rhikto ma iwnruninL IV titd 
of iNir iKftrr inihaiifcid aonnrd </ auhnumiif ^akr irfMiaiMi ay fdx ' jtoxn la auU pcnifcif, Nn man rnrar 
aHryd to htor kirn cm «n<kf iknr npatr— .*'* 


ADDITIONAL ALLIGATIONS Of iRfUCULARITUS UNCONNICTfD TO INDIVIDUAL 
VOTIR FRAUD: 

*FMn* kalloaa: In kUwanlar. dmr nrar adrpnttf ftJUO muar kaUiXa cm ift— Mwhndttali pn w n a rd aa 
9aomgi (hr pf waa laarr nan— rd an IW ifcacirpito i' wm Uan anHhward to adminai uad vr cmx ■ 

act— cdtog poM knoh k^ with hxftixa. a*d at Icm nnr (^papkacal cmx m irpiiittof tcaoka.^ 

tkcttm Dwf knrrfmmr: In kftfwaidUT. twn rai 20 prtK— ahr'vaar ram w—r dhpilh alaakri.*** 

L'ncmniaad 1x11—; 2Sf rjftid ahamacr Nfrm from kUwiuhcr wnr m —ird lair.^ 

t'totoinacd mm ftOO vdtd «uan wnr dfcyiRy mat enu—d M Mrdftird dm to a dmpwtrt cm«.”* 

t>f — a d w nk i rati — catda: fiylM Imwci of valid mpttntkm caida wnr aUrprdli' lani prac—rd mi ••rdrr 
to piM mam nn dir ndk kf dw wnr wdmdiiik an md a( dw pnRa.*** 


THE RATE Of SUftSTANTIATf D YOHR FRAUD 

Thr dkptoMia i4 man Iraud irlMcd to ikr 2004 pnrtal iknii— . in wfidi 277.S65 rwra wear cm in 
Md-adkar. and 2.V97,U(I7 rmn wnr cm M afl <d Wtwmum " 

Therr wm 7 whiaandaaid caan *4 iixtruhikk hnnwinjly oMwif iwifcd aix n -aR pmnm with (Himy am- 
nenuna. Dto ann— d aw a nw uf 0.002S*h and— Mikvaukrr and 0.0002% wnhin ihe naar m a arkule. 
Nwm of tknr priddcam cuuld kanr he— i — d red by rr^Hinug pkon* ID at (hr p«'da. 
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Thc*r wm 1 1 uilM«nia*ird oks </ va«a CM by ■ar by fcW MJwnAcf wof » dl fcmm »Uh fctcay ceankUnm. Unr 
•rr S wAtriHa rii c«rt uf vr«ci cm by — lii^ibfa' vottr* 6f«a tahct pim uf ilir icair 2 ftmm* aiib Many cnnvtetfeaM. 
I lnfn|n mbWhuI. I l7-yT J iH4d «nan; iimI 4 i tw c n ut haJInca nM by drrmnd vontra. Ihai aarnunB m a nar of' 0XM>4% 
nriilMn M4vaiArr and Oj 0006% «n ^ locr aa • wbolr. Nona of tbnr pfnMnn* owU hawr h(«n iv«nl«c<d by re^inag 
pkotn IDaifepalk 


Etvn |p«Mi aMr^aniwn ihm «fmr uiMub*unikaie4. ilir eaar cf pumMt firand nrmaaii kn>. Tbr ciulyBa ahuw lay* (mm ibr 
«l(faarn». flnwNii t» ^HcitMi cadi. anJ the Cam dui wr now ha*)*. ButaMuoMiif ihai al6JI77 nfihr icmaaiinf ^uev 
tttimMr afc'fatiim indiiiftm I.l50 man a t flatra iam canh M ptncmrd. 5J}6 aUrynlly flamed addman. >55 <tdbct 
■Biydty nbfiblr yennm wtch (nnvknnna. t atbfrdly doidifr vrnm iCnr a local of ld» «nan). and 2 «ncn bw iW allrf • 
ndir flcvnniM tadnadual — in fan fffancm mrhpMr wnta, diaa wodd anmaat m a rate «d 2>2% wiihm Mibvaiibcc and 
0.2% wviliM the usar aa a v%)lr. Nmm of tbnr vnan amid hapwt bem imdwd by nc^ina^ phoni ID ai dir poUa. 

COVIRAGI »Y tXlSIlNG UW: 

Tbr vM nufccwy nf ihnr allfpami wimid have been addrowd by adrqiMir wnphumacun nf <vimn)| bm, ESmama 
•dRciafc ftbould hav hem aMr tu cunret tnannplnr nr tOc^ildr rc^crarion cardi on afar, the m|in i m. iia <d pmtd of ant' 
dmer Air Elmion Day rcparraiD thiMiU ham rau|bt mvabd addfiMca on Ehaain Day Addwnwo «f vmm arpurnfif 
hrftiK EIrcttm Day omM ham twen cnefiiDy aamiifatai hedrcc EkntiMi Day — by an MianOfMbai naocr ihonimb dian 
a ctimynirf naarch. and aonned to ihr pi«fl»ibiy af data ranry caiwca. If die ta«caa|aaiHn ancalcd ^uwttnna. ai iMCiimd 
bene, dv ^■■ncloncd luam amid bam hren valtdiy ehairnprd by dtctoaa lUKoak. and adord to mnly ibar wiadmne; if 
an inmattptoi nnmbd band mbat chan moe or a *aM chaApr «d rwadmer. (be can mid br nrfmrd flir ponminwiai 
biflfw-dirmpb. Siwatarty. n « K f ntd bear, abacnacc h ad n ti ilnuld barm bem naacched apamn poR tr aa di to dctamimc 
d a di^kaar had been CBBC. 

rnipev t m ple n ic n i aiion of ihr (tdrral Kelp America Vocr Act (HAVA) woedd ham adibmed nnto <d (br imtaininp allrpt' 
cbma. HAVA nr^uira* oatn to canto aiaanaadr rlrrtriaik mnrr at y M iato n Inca nidi racb H^Mr «a(rr Inard MnhpMly to 
a t to oto dufimar Rpiacratiooa. nid to candinjar dniw awiipnMiiaid bna nwb agency rraada on drwb and ONivKtton in 
oader lu remum incbgtMr ruem. AhhiHigh the tihigaai m to mnneam thew draaed llaia predaacd HAVA, the cumpnief • 
ued acpiacraDtoi rulb « / cmpicmcnaed ardb tulcdilr amemb km aconaey — tdhr a am and dficimi mcana m ao 
mamidr- LAcmmi naM», WWonain Adnua hama HAVA-amdyatnen'ide dirdmrupandnntoinpin 2(NM. hue «nMr tc 
dmt. the datdiato abould albm the tasw to aharpbr reduce cmn tbr wnall numhet of attrprd uiraM roie« due to attrprdly 
■npfripa re)pMracinna. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gonzalez. And then I will yield to Ms. Lofgren at this time. 

Ms. Lofgren. I, unfortunately, had to have a meeting with the 
speaker, which prevented me from being here to receive the testi- 
mony, although I have had a chance to read it. 

And I was so anxious to ask Ms. Becker the questions that I 
asked that I didn’t have a chance to say thanks to Karen for being 
here all the way from — ^you know she does wonderful work not only 
in California, but throughout the United States. 

And it is a pleasure to see someone from home who is here. And 
I just neglected to say that. 

And I also did want to — I am advised by counsel that IIB of the 
Voting Rights Act, although in the civil section, is actually a crimi- 
nal statute. 

So I think we should find — you know get to the bottom of that. 
I don’t want to get into an argument here today, but maybe we can 
pursue that and reach a conclusion together on that point after the 
hearing. 

And I thank the gentleman for your 

Mr. Gonzalez. You are welcome. 

Reclaiming my time, Mr. O’Leary, I know you are not here to 
give maybe this kind of opinion, but I think you have had enough 
experience with logistics and how we do things. 

But I want to make one comment. I appreciate everything that 
you are doing. You are now a resource in my book with my staff, 
because we are getting responses from DOD and others that are 
not satisfactory as to why we can’t start doing some voting projects 
and pilot projects with the military overseas via the Internet. 

So I will really welcome some of your input. 

But do you have an opinion on my question that was posed to 
the panel? 

Mr. O’Leary. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. And I would 
agree that the points that you brought up are in order, and the five 
points are important. 

I am not going to quibble one or the other about priorities. But 
really I think you know fundamentally what this gets down to is 
a matter of will to do the right thing for the country, thinking long- 
term and not thinking in terms of what our partisan benefits are 
going to be if one group — you know if we work for one group or 
work for another group, we need to think to the long term to the 
good of the country. 

And I would hope that Congress has an attention span that goes 
past the November election. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Just keep reminding us. That is 

Mr. O’Leary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Mr. Terry? 

Mr. Terry. Yes, sir. I certainly agree with the list. I think that 
they are all perhaps equally important, because I think they are 
probably very interrelated. And it takes all of them to come to what 
I think we have all agreed that the goal is that of fair elections. 

And if you take, for instance, the voter registration component, 
I think you can see where it will affect every other item on your 
list. 
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The logistics — if you are talking about in cases where you are 
talking about 27,000 potentially fraudulent — or erroneous even — 
registrations, the logistics of trying to deal with that at the polling 
place on Election Day, the personnel it takes to do that. 

Certainly on the voter intimidation, manipulation of registrations 
is sort of the core element of the caging of this. 

And I think they are all equally relevant and should be ad- 
dressed to achieve a fair election. 

Mr. Gonzalez. And I would agree with you conceptually. The 
problem is, to the degree and the extent that you have any of these 
factors actually existing, not just the potential, but the reality. 

And so I am saying we need to be dealing with the reality. 

And I want to go on with the — Professor Benson? 

Ms. Benson. Thank you. I believe in data driven decisions. And 
based on that, anything that blocks any eligible voter from voting 
and disenfranchising them is a problem. 

And to your list I would add in that regard voter education and 
clarity, which I believe is the responsibility of the government to 
ensure that every voter is aware of her rights. 

In that case, if they arrive at the polls and they are intimidated 
or told that they can’t vote, that they are aware that they can and 
they are able to produce any necessary evidence to ensure that 
they vote. 

So I would add voter education on the qualifications of voting 
and the requirements on Election Day where the polling place is. 

And I would emphasize that I do believe it is the responsibility 
of election officials and the government generally to ensure that 
every voter knows how to vote. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Clarke? 

Ms. Clarke. The one thing that I would add to that list is the 
failure of a lot of states to put in place a contingency plan for the 
problems that we know are going to happen, are going to emerge 
on Election Day. 

We have got to be prepared to put in place a Plan B for when 
Plan A fails us. We have got to be prepared to turn to the courts 
to get orders to extend poll hours or order the release that is nec- 
essary that will make sure, make certain that every voter gets to 
cast a vote that counts on Election Day. 

So I am concerned about the lack of contingency plan and emer- 
gency plan in a lot of states. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much. 

At this time I do want to inquire. I know that the Chairman of 
the full Committee of the Judiciary is here — if he has any further 
questions or observations before we wrap it up. 

Mr. Conyers? 

Mr. Conyers. Yes. Thank you very much. I want to thank you 
for all of your work. I think it was quite productive today. 

And of course I am indebted to the witnesses for their stamina, 
first, and their contributions, secondly. 

A couple of things occur to me. The rhetoric that comes from the 
symbolic and actual importance and significance of voting can real- 
ly get quite remarkable. I mean everybody agrees it is important, 
sacred, the basis of a democratic representative government. 
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What I wanted to ask as we close, do any of you have any recol- 
lections of the history of voting in America? I mean it is not the 
most beautiful picture you would want to teach young people that 
are going into the — that are looking at the voting process. 

This election is marked for the young people that have been 
brought into and caught up in and engaged in the electoral process 
in numbers never before recorded. 

But there are a long list of unsavory incidents in the history of 
the electoral process in America. Does anybody remember them be- 
sides me? Not that I was there, but I have been around for a little 
longer than most everybody in this room. 

But using the Gonzalez technique, let us go down the row. What 
do you think, Ms. Clark? We are talking about the history. 

To come into this without any full knowledge of what has gone 
on before can leave you in a rather elevated aspiration or keep 
hope alive mode that belies what has been reported as the true his- 
tory of voting in America. 

Ms. Clarke. During your remarks I was reminded of Bloody 
Sunday and folks who marched across the Edmund Pettus Bridge 
in Selma, Alabama, and who fought and gave their lives to see that 
all citizens in our country have the ability to exercise the funda- 
mental right to vote. 

So we at the Legal Defense Fund continue to fight and will con- 
tinue to fight and expect that the others here on the dais, including 
the Justice Department, will do everything in its power to make 
sure that all voters can cast their ballots in November. 

Ms. Benson. I thank you for reminding us of the very important 
history that came before all of us. I am a former resident of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and spent some time — a lot of time — in Selma. 
And so I in fact every March would go, when I was down there, 
to the bridge and take my students down there every March now 
to go to the bridge. 

So I think it is crucial to remember that. And back to what I was 
saying with regards to election administration, I do fully believe in 
data driven decision making with regard to the priorities for elec- 
tion administration. 

And I believe in historical data as well. In that regard I think 
voter intimidation and any ongoing efforts to disenfranchise any 
voter needs to be taken in light of the context of history and the 
way that seemingly innocent policies in the past have been used to 
disenfranchise voters, particularly historically to disenfranchise 
populations like African Americans and Latino voters and voters of 
Asian descent and Native American voters. 

And so I think it is a priority for all of us to ensure that our elec- 
tion system encourages the participation of everyone, disenfran- 
chises no one, and that we move forward based on addressing any 
limitations that we know block voters from voting on Election Day. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Mr. Terry? 

Mr. Terry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think perhaps the word 
“recollection” — my recollection is probably very different from 
yours, probably more based on things I have read in books. 

But I think that what we have as a country come a very long 
way through some very bad times, but I think if there is one thing 
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that we can probably all agree on leaving here today after the dis- 
cussions is that we still have a long way to go. 

And we certainly appreciate the Committee’s time in addressing 
this. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Leary. Mr. Chairman, I think we can all agree that we all 
need to fight to create a more perfect union, but in that regard I 
think from women’s suffrage to the civil rights movement, this 
country has come a long way, and we have a lot to be proud of 

And I know that it is the business of this body to look at the 
ways to make things better, but at the same time we should recog- 
nize how great a system we have. 

Ms. Narasaki. Mr. Chairman, my recollection begins actually 
even before you get to vote. My grandmother immigrated in the 
1920’s from Japan, and by law she was not allowed until the 1950’s 
to become a citizen because she had come from Japan. 

And that has been one of the ways that Asian Americans have 
faced a series of suppressions of our vote. Then my parents were 
interned with my grandmother during World War 11, even though 
they were born here. And I am certain that they were not given 
an opportunity to vote during those days. 

But I think it is important to note that it is not just our history. 
We just went through the reauthorization of the Voting Rights Act 
with your leadership. And we know that all of these things are still 
happening. 

And then when we have the hearings and when we reached out 
and heard from tribal leaders in South Dakota, who just 4 years 
ago were talking about how they were being deprived of their right 
to vote, I think it is important for Americans to understand it is 
not just our history, it is also what is going on right now. 

And I very much appreciate the fact that you are doing this hear- 
ing to bring that to light. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Mr. Hancock. I would say that you nailed it, sir. And I would 
add that our preparation for this election has to be implemented 
in the context of that history. 

And I would give you one example from our — in Florida in 
2000 — and I would add to what you said that the discrimination 
was effectuated under color of law by government officials. 

And so when in 2000 police officers outside of Tallahassee set up 
a drivers license checkpoint near a polling place, it was viewed as 
harmless by White citizens, but southern Blacks were intimidated 
because of what they live through. 

So this is not ancient history. We are going to have a lot of voters 
who live through this. 

And that is why it is particularly important, as we balance this 
issue of vote fraud with the right to vote and the Voting Rights 
Act, that we not — we do it in a very delicate balance so that in ef- 
fectuating criminal laws, we are not intimidating people from vot- 
ing. 

And that is I think this department took a terrific step forward 
with this year’s plans to not use criminal prosecutors for that rea- 
son. 
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So we have a very — I mean we have made remarkable progress, 
and the candidates on this ballot show that progress, but we still 
live in a context of a very sorry history of discrimination in this 
country, that we need to make sure as we plan for this election 
that we understand that. 

And to give you one other example in the housing context, some- 
one in your generation who reads a housing ad that says housing 
is restricted might do that differently than a younger African 
American person. 

So we have to go forward with this plan for this election, recog- 
nizing how discrimination can be effectuated in very subtle ways. 
And it is not, as I said before, racial animus is not a prerequisite 
for a claim under the Voting Rights Act. 

The question is are people being singled out or targeted because 
of their race or national origin or language minority status? That 
is not a difficult standard. 

And some of the things we are hearing about now certainly raise 
issues under the Voting Rights Act that I suggest the department 
should be looking at actively with investigations. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Hancock. Does that suggest that 
caging could be illegal if racism was not even involved? 

Mr. Hancock. People target — voter suppression is done because 
the people doing it believe that the persons they are targeting are 
more likely to vote for the opposite party. 

And the question is what is their reason for believing that? The 
Detroit, the Macomb County incident — and I am not going to dis- 
cuss the merits of that. I am just going to discuss the allegations. 

But if people who face foreclosure notices are being targeted to 
be challenged, the question is why does someone believe that peo- 
ple who had a foreclosure notice are most likely to vote for the 
other party? 

And if you look at foreclosure statistics, I think they would show 
that they are disproportionately minority. So there becomes a link 
there. 

We know in this election that people could be targeted for sup- 
pression based on the color of their skin because of the candidates 
that we have in this election. 

So yes, I would say that those allegations raise claims under the 
Voting Rights Act. I am not commenting whether they can be 
proved or can’t be proved, but I think that they certainly raise 
issues that implicate the Voting Rights Act. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Ms. Becker? 

Ms. Becker. I agree with my other panelists here that certainly 
Selma is one. I was just reading yesterday — last night — Congress- 
man Lewis’ book and was just admiring his bravery during that 
time period. 

One other person that I would like to note in terms of historical 
perspective in Fannie Lou Hamer, who was one of the individuals 
who was named in the 2006 reauthorization act, which the depart- 
ment is currently defending the constitutionality of in Federal 
court. 

She was again another person who exhibited tremendous brav- 
ery, a woman who was just a regular person like so many Ameri- 
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cans here today. And while progress has been made, I agree with 
the other panelists that there is more work to be done. 

Mr. Conyers. Now, looking at just a little bit different dimen- 
sion, we have also in our history allegations of a lot of unsavory 
practices in voting. 

Half a pint of whiskey if you vote, and vote right — whatever that 
might have meant to the person giving out the alcoholic beverage. 

Stories of a Chicago machine politics in which the ward boss 
would go into the polling place with the voter to make sure he or 
she voted the right way. No one was depending on anyone’s integ- 
rity. 

And we have had — I hate to raise this with the Chairman in the 
seat here, but in Texas we have had some elections that involved 
former President Lyndon Johnson that have been written about 
from different perspectives. 

Indeed, even the Kennedy election within our memory was highly 
debated and contested for many, many years. 

Louisiana — you could write volumes about voting practices there 
that I can only hope have been ended — and throughout the South 
in its entirety. 

So what are you suggesting. Chairman Conyers? 

Well, I am suggesting that we keep these things in perspective 
as the patriotic rhetoric rises to the sky. Elections are a reflection 
culturally of a people. I mean, the whole notion of war by any other 
means — a great way to duke it out in America is to win an election. 

Well, like in sports, people resort to excesses to win. I mean you 
want to win. The question on — I just saw it leaving the majority 
leader’s office on, I think, it was Time or Newsweek magazine. It 
said, “Will McCain win nasty?” Everybody knows what that means. 
They could put in anybody else’s name. 

There is something in our cultural situation like in sports. U of 
M has got to beat MSU in Michigan or else. Well and, of course, 
Michigan State is just reverse, and so it is across the country. I 
mean sports is a great way to get it off your chest. Let’s pulverize 
these guys. Let’s win. 

And in our system it translates over into everything: elections, 
voting. But I haven’t heard any discussion of that. In other words, 
if we just ignore that and say, “Well, everybody is honorable and 
ethical, and everybody wants everybody else to vote, and we don’t 
want any hanky-panky or froth. 

But, look, we are all human, so how does. Attorney Avery, this 
factor into it? We are trying to get the best, fairest election we can 
in 42 days, so what about that factor? There are people that are 
saying, “We have got to win. Look, this election is so critical. We 
have got to win it.” 

Ms. Clarke. I think that some of the examples that you raised, 
you know, may very well be true and are isolated, frankly. The ex- 
amples of persons who are seeking to buy votes, seeking to fraudu- 
lently cast votes, seeking to impersonate the dead, I think those in- 
cidents are few and far between in our country. 

And what I think we are seeing today is a real struggle where 
people are trying to overcome very real barriers that stand between 
them and the ballot box, trying to overcome the burdens imposed 
by restrictive mandatory, government-issued photo identification 
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requirements, trying to overcome tactics like what we are seeing in 
Macomb County. 

And although party officials have since backed down from their 
plans to use foreclosure lists to challenge voters, the chilling effect 
remains. And who knows how many voters may be discouraged or 
deterred from turning out on November 4 because of Macomb 
County officials’ initial plan. 

So I remain very focused and think that we are all better served 
remaining focused on the substantial barriers and burdens that 
voters are up against today, and that we sometimes allow ourselves 
to be unnecessarily sidetracked by these isolated examples of vote- 
buying that you hear about from time to time. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, the only problem is, though, that some of the 
intimidation and coercion is not coming from citizens or other 
groups. It is coming from the government. I mean citizens didn’t 
dream up ID, all these incredible barriers to people that don’t even 
drive and can’t even get to a place and couldn’t afford it if they 
could. 

The foreclosure lists may have been dreamed up by a political 
party, but you know, as I think a little bit more about this, is that 
there seems to be two classifications of people in this country. 

There are some people that honestly want to restrict the right of 
the ballot. They want to make it tough, tough as they can, exclude 
as many people however you can. And there are other people that 
want to make it as open as you can, inclusive as you can, simple 
as you can. 

Isn’t bad individuals that still have Election Day on a Tuesday. 
Why is it a government requirement that you have to vote after 
you get the kids to school however you can. You got to get to work. 
You got to hope the weather is good, all of this. 

But nobody says, “Well, look, why do we that? Why don’t we just 
have a day off for voting?” which many modern countries have been 
doing for quite awhile now. That is not mal-intentioned individuals. 
That is government. That is the ID notion. That is the make it 
tough as you can. 

If you are a student, how can you vote from your dormitory? You 
are signed up in Ann Arbor. You live in Ann Arbor. You can’t vote 
in Lansing. I mean these are government initiatives. I am not talk- 
ing about a few bad eggs floating around in the community. What 
about that? That is government-directed strategies that do not en- 
courage voting and do not make it any fairer or safer or less fraud- 
ulent. 

Ms. Benson. Congressman, if I could add, as you may know, I 
live in the city of Detroit where a state legislator named Papa 
George, in 2004, was quoted as saying, “If we do not suppress the 
Detroit vote, we are going to have a tough time in this election.” 
And that was something that he talked about and was covered in 
The New York Times and other places. 

And so from my perspective and as I tried to make clear in my 
testimony, denials are denials. We know Acorn has also denied 
things. You know, the discussion still needs to go forward around 
clarifying the issue for voters, ensuring that voters know they are 
welcome and encouraged to participate on Election Day and also 
recognizing that there is at times a pattern of statements that are 
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made, as you said, by government officials about suppressing the 
vote that does need to be emphasized. 

Mr. Terry. Yes, I think one of the core elements that I sort of 
took out of your remarks is when you talk about sports and, you 
know, doing anything to win is at the core of human nature, 
human nature to win. 

And human nature, you know, we all have morals and values 
and things that got us, that sort of draw us away from those more 
natural instincts. But when those aren’t enough, we build laws and 
institutions, structures and government. 

And you talk about a lot of examples of where government is 
doing this, and in this country we are government by the people. 
And very often that government gets it wrong, and that is why it 
takes other people to fix the government. 

And so I don’t have any solutions for any of those things, but it 
did strike me that, you know, human nature being bound by rules, 
morals and laws and government being bound by the people, and 
that is ultimately the solution. 

Mr. O’Leary. Mr. Chairman, I think I don’t need to tell you this 
after your years of service to your country, but what I think this 
all comes down to is the difference between running for elected of- 
fice for power or running for elected office because you want to 
serve your country. 

If it is about power, you are willing to do anything. If it is about 
service, you are only willing to do the right thing. 

Ms. Narasaki. One of the things I finally have figured out after 
about 20 years of doing this is — one of the challenges that I think 
really needs to be rethought about our system is we rely on the 
candidates and the parties to get people out to vote. 

And what we have seen with the immigrant community is be- 
cause they are first-time voters and no one is sure how they are 
going to vote, there is actually no incentive by many of the parties 
or the candidates to actually get them out to vote. 

And I think government really needs to take a much more active 
role and responsibility in the realm of how do we make sure that 
people get the information they need, know what their rights and 
responsibilities are and get that real opportunity to vote. 

And we shouldn’t rely anymore on private sectors because what 
it spawns is what you said. The example that came to mind when 
you were talking was the Department of Justice had to intervene 
in Bayou La Batre, Alabama. 

Now, there is a Vietnamese community in Bayou La Batre, Ala- 
bama. It is on the coast, and they are shrimpers. And for the first 
time, a Vietnamese-American was going to run for a local office. 

Well, the incumbent decided that the best way to prevent him 
from winning was to challenge the voter rolls of everybody who had 
an Asian name assuming, of course, that the Asians would vote for 
him. 

The Department of Justice intervened. What I found so striking 
about the story was that the people who challenged it were then 
supposed to be the main poll-workers in the general election, and 
that is the problem. 

We have to really take this more out of the hands of the teams, 
as you will, and put it more in a neutral forum so that what Mr. 
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O’Leary refers to, the focus is on what the greater importance of 
democracy is for America and not on the short-term wins and 
losses. 

Mr. Hancock. I guess my comments would he that, first of all, 
I could argue about the propriety of certain laws that we have. I 
mean if you are going to vote for President, why does it matter 
where you go? Everybody can vote for President. 

But at the same time, we are not going to change those laws be- 
fore this election, and they are going to be enforced, and we are 
going to have live with them. And there is room for principle dis- 
agreement as to what the best result is, but there is no room for 
any disagreement that the national policy is reflected in the Voting 
Rights Act. 

And that is that while partisan politics can drive conduct, par- 
tisan politics cannot use race to drive that conduct so that to the 
extent — and I emphasize this repeatedly because I think it is so im- 
portant, given the election that we are facing — that people are 
going to be identified as possibly supporting a particular candidate 
by the color of their skin. And suppression efforts likely are going 
to be directed just like the example that was given earlier biased 
on that factor. 

So although the people doing it may claim that their motivating 
factor is partisan politics, that does not absolve them from liability 
under the Voting Rights Act because they are using race to carry 
that out. And this Congress passed a law 43 years ago that said 
you can’t do that, and I would hope that that would be enforced 
stringently as we proceed to this election. 

And having been in the department for many years — I spent 27 
years in the Civil Rights Division of the Department of Justice — 
I know that there is a great reluctance to get involved with issues 
at the time of a presidential election because it might appear to be 
partisan. 

But over the years, the department has always addressed par- 
tisan issues. They have precleared redistricting plans that might 
favor one political over another or they have objected to redis- 
tricting plans that might favor one political party over the other. 

So that even though a particular vote-caging effort that is di- 
rected at African-Americans, a remedy for it might favor a political 
candidate, that is not a reason for the department not to act, and 
they have always been under a burden to act in a non-partisan way 
in enforcing this law. I recognize that it is very difficult for them 
to do it, but I would urge you to demand that they do it. 

Ms. Becker. I would like to emphasize something that I said in 
my opening remarks, which is that I have made clear, as Mr. Han- 
cock has suggested, to everyone on the voting issues that we han- 
dle, that we need to enforce all of the statutes that we have. Where 
are the facts in law? Well, we have evidence and the law is there 
for us to bring a case, and to do so without regard to politics and 
just let the chips fall where they may at the end of the day. If we 
do our job, which is to vigorously enforce the laws under our au- 
thority, that is all we can do. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, I thank you all. 
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Ms. Becker, let me ask you about another book. Have you ever 
heard of the book “What Went Wrong in Ohio?” It is about the 
2004 election. 

Ms. Becker. I printed that off of the internet, but I haven’t seen 
the actual bound copy of the book. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, you will immediately after this hearing. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. You are more than welcome. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gonzalez. 

Thank you, sir. 

I don’t believe that we have any other Members seeking recogni- 
tion. Without objection, all Members will have 5 legislative days to 
submit to the clerk of each Committee additional written questions 
for the witnesses, which will then be forwarded and then ask the 
witnesses to respond as promptly as they can so that their answers 
may be made part of the record. 

Without objection, all Members will have 5 legislative days to 
submit any additional materials for inclusion in the record. 

This hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:07 p.m., the Subcommittees were adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 



To: Inleretlrd Partin 

From: Brnba and S<ne Km 

Oalr: (Mobrr 10* 200S 

Re: Ihe tnilh Aboot \oter Reyw tration Drne 

Flection Day it lets than a month a^ay. ami our dTovts to make sure that lon-incofnc and minonty votert have 
a voice and vote on November 4^ arc in full twing I’nfortijnaiely. iutt at we’ve teen in previous election 
eyelet, the more succets we have in empowering theK votert. the more attacks we have to fend off from 
partisan forces making unfounded aceusabom to disparage our work and help maintain the status (|iJO of an 
unbalanced dectoraie 

Afler a timilar spate of ehargctagiinsi ACORN in 2006. wc Icsamed that then-Attomey General Alberto 
Ooruales had fired Republican V% Attomev t because they refuted to prosecule ACORN for trumped up fraud 
charges Thit was the heart of the I'S Amome>gate scandal that led KaH Rove. Gon/alet and other top 
Department of Justice ofTicialt to resign 

On Monday. October 6. as voter rcgistrition deadlines passed in most states. ACORN completed the largest 
most successful nonpartisan voter registraooo drive in history la panaerihip with the nonpanisaa 
organiiaiioB Project \'oir. we helped regisier over IJ mtllion low*iiKome, minority* and yoiinx voters in 
a total of 21 stales. Ilhthligbls of ibis success include: 

• We collected ov er 1 5 1 .000 registrations in Florida. 1 5 J.OOO in Pennsy Iv ania. 2 1 5.000 in Michigan, and 
nearly 250,000 in Ohio 

• An estimated 60*70 percent of our applicants are people of color 

• At least HAl.f of all are registrations arc from young people between IS*20 

Wc arc proud this unprecedented success, and grateful to everyone who supported us in this massive effort 
from cur funders and pnnnen to the literally thousands of hardworking individuals across the country who 
dedicated thetnsdv es to the cause and conducted the difTicult work of registering I 3 million Amcncans. one 
voter at a time 

In the course of this work, we hired more than 12.000 registration workers to help people register As with any 
business or agency that operates at this scale, there are always some people who want to get pmd without really 
doing the job. or who aim to defraud their emplover Any targe department store will have some workers who 
shoptiA Any large voter registration operation will have some workers who turn in bogus registration forms - 
not because the “Mickey Mouse" whose name they put on a registration form will ever attempt to vote on 
Election Day. but because they want to get paid without earning it Only a small fraction of tfse workers we hire 
try to defraud ACORN in this way. but we obviously have a big stake in making sure people know wc will mm 
them in and encourage prosecution w hen we catch them 
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WtMfi a d<^MfUn€ni store calls (he police to report a shopliAing eroplo>'ee. oo one says (be rkpanment store it 
guilty- of consumer fraud But for some reason, vihen ACORN turns voter regiitraaion workers over to the 
authorities for filling out bogus forms, it gets accused of **^votcr fraud ” This is a classic case of blaming (be 
victim, indeed, the act is outrageous, libelous, and oAen poiitically motivated 

As Fhf Samm poinicd out recently, ACORN's success in registeriRg millions of low*incoinc and minority 
voters has made it ’‘something of a right-wing bogeyman ** Though ACORN believes that the right to vote is 
not. and should never be. a partisan issue, attacks from groups threatened by our historic success continue lo 
come, motivated by partisan pdittes and oRen perpetuated by the media w-ithoui full inv-cstigabon of (he facts 
These stories (ypt^ly lump together ** incompleie** voter registration cards (applications missing key 
informabon) with ’'erroneous'' or ‘’fraudulent" voter registration ap^ications These distinctions are important, 
yet few media outlets discuss them Predictably, however, partisan forces have tried to use these isolated 
incidents to incite fear of the ‘‘bogeyman’’ and of “widespread voter fraud ” But we warn to take this 
opportunity to set the record straight and (dl you a few facts to show bow diese incidents really exemplify 
ev erything that ACORN is doing right 

Fact: ACORN has implemented the most sophisticated quality-control system in the voter engagement field 
but in almost every state we are required to turn in ALL completed iqiplicationv even the ones we know to 
be problematic 

Fact: ACORN flags in wTibng incompleie. problem, or susptciouscards w hen we turn (hem in, 
Unfortunately, some of these same officials then come back weeks or months later and accuse us of 
ddiberatel) turning in phony cards In many cases, we can actually prove that these are the same cards we 
called to their attention 

Fact: (Xir canvassers are paid by the hour, not by the card ACORN has a zcnHolcrance policy for 
ddiberatcly falsifying registrations, and in the cases where our internal quality controls have idenofied tNs 
happening we have fired the wtsrkers involved and turned them in to election officials and law-enforcemcni 

Fact: No criminal charges related to voter registration have ever been brought against ACORN or partner 
organizaboRS Convictions against individual former ACORN workers have been accomplished with our 
full c o opera t ion, unng the evidence obtained dirough our quality control and verificabon processes — 
evidence which in most cases WE called to (he atienbon of authorities 

Fact: There has never been a sirqtk proven case of anyone, anywhere, casting an illegal vote as a resuli of a 
phony voter registration Even if someone wanted to influence the deebon this way, it would not work 
Think of the risk someone would have to be motivated lo take They would be a sitting duck to be nabbed 
and prosecuted 

Fact: Most deebon officials have recognized ACORN's good work and praised our quality control systems 
Even in the cities where deebon officials have complained about ACORN, the applicabons in quesbon 
represent less than 1% of the thousands and thousands of rcgistribons ACORN has colkcicd 

Fact: Our accusers not only fail to provide any evidence, they fail lo suggest i motive there is virtually oo 
chance anyone would be able to vole fraudulendy. so there is no reason to ddibesatdy submit phony 
registniions ACORN is committed to ensuring that the greatest possible numbers of people are registered 
and allowed to vote, so there is dso NO incentive to “disrupt the system" with phony cards 

Fact: Similar accusabons were made, and attacks launched, against ACORN and other voter r^strabon 
orgamzaooRS in 2004 and 2D06 These attacks were not only groundless, (hey have since been exposed as 
pan oftbeU S Attomeygaie scandal and revealed to be pan of a systematic partisan agenda of voter 
suppression Unfanunaidy. at this time of year, parbsan forces and politicians seeking to portray 
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UKtnMlvei as *'firaud*bu«len’‘ can't resist the temptation to tr>' again As David Iglesias (former 
Republican L S Anome>‘ in New Mexico who was forced from oTTice) has said, he refused Karl Rove's and 
Albeilo Gmuales pressure to charge ACORN with voter fraud, because be knew ACORN was innoccni of 
that charge And arsoiher US Aaomcv . Bradle> Schlozman. who did pditiciae proMcutions against former 
ACORN canvassers, was forced to acknowledge under cross examinaiioo by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that ACORN was the victim of fraud by its employees and ACORN had caught the employ ees 
and had identified them to law enforcement 

These arc the facts, and the truth is that a rdatively small group of political operabves are trying to orchestrate 
hystena about 'voter fraud" and ntamifacture public outrage that they can use to justify fraudulenllv challenging 
V oters at the polls and other schemes to suppress the voces of rmllioiH of low income and minonty Amencans 

These tactics are nothing new, and history' has shown that they wilt come to nothing We'll continue to weather 
the storm, as we've done for years, and we’ll continue to share the tniih about our work and express pndc about 
our accompli ihmenis 

Most importantlv. we want (o assure you that this good work cootinuev unabated and undeterred ACORN will 
not be intimidaied. we will not be provoked, and in this important raotneni in history we will not allow anyone 
to distract us from these vital cfTorts to empower our constituencies and our communities to speak for 
themselves If the partisan pdiiicaJ machines are afraid of lownncome and minonty voters, they 're going to 
have to do 1 lot better than coming after ACORN 

Our work is far from over now begins our effoet to raobilt/e these new voters around local and nalionai 
issnes. getting them to (He polls and helping to channel their commilmeni and ronvirtioci into an ongoing 
mosemeni for change in our communities. 

After all. there arc now at least I 3 millioti more registered voters in this oouotiy . and they will not be silenced 
They're taking an interest, and taking a tfand, and they'll be taking their coiKcms to the vxxing booth in 
November 

And ACORN will be here, to make sure that the voices of these Amencans arc heard, on Election Day and for 
every day to come 
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ACORN. 


www.acofn.ofQ 


C'onlaci: Ke\'in Whelan - ACORN Kor IranrdUlc Rckaw: October 4. 2006 

985-<)60<l 108, co{ninunicaiiona.''^'acom org 


ACORN lUletneal on AP’i voter rerntratioa artklc 

On Monday Oclobcf 2, ihc Auociaied Preas distributed an inaccurate and misleading 
news story ("Allegations trip up voting rights group"! regarding ACORN's national voter 
registration program 

Maude Kurd. ACORN's national President, said "ACORN has helped more than I 6 
million American citizens become registered voters since 2001 We work hard to bring new 
people into the democratic process and to maintain good quality control ACORN has even gone 
to coun to overturn regulations that would prevent us from checking registration cards for errors 
ACORN members will not be deterred from our continued work to make the promise of 
democracy real for all Americans, in the courts atsd in our rtcighborhoods " 

ACORN and its allies have recently won a series of legal victories in Florida, Georgia. 
Mary land, and Ohio blocking enforcement of laws that severely burderted voter registration 
activities and denied disenfranchised citizens assistance in registering to vole 

Despite a misleading first paragraph, the AP article actually contains not even a single 
allegation that ACORN has ever knowini^y submitted a fraudulent application or sought to get 
an ineligible person to cast a ballot The story' wrongly conHates alleged fraudulent applications, 
incomplete applications, duplicate applications, and even complaints about bad handwriting, 
treating them as a manifestation of the same problem on ACORN's pan An incomplete card or 
one with messy handwriting represents a Iqptimale attempt by a person to register to vote While 
ACORN makes every effort to make sure applicants complete their applications, including 
calling them, before submitting them, this is not always possible Duplicate applications arc often 
Ihc result of applicants who may not remember w hether or not they are already registered to vote 
at their current address 

Also excluded from the story the fact that some of the applications "questioned" have 
proven to be legitimate In Summit County, Ohio, for example, officials cut off the bottom of an 
application w here an elderly woman noted she helped her husband complete the form because 
his handwriting was difficult to read, before alleging that the card was an ACORN forgery In 
Franklin County. Ohio. ACORN has obtained signed statements from some of the 400 applicants 
whose cards allegedly "questionable" cards attesting to their authenticity 

ACORN has invested considerable resources into developing and managing a 
comprehensive quality control process that reviews for accuracy and completeness applications 
submined to election officials ACORN has helped 475,000 people in seventeen sutes register to 
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vote this year alotic. and I 2 millioo in 2004 The 3,612 "questionable" applications from four 
jurisdictions cited in the story— at least some of which have subsequently been proven to be 
letptimaie and properly completed— represent less than 1% of the applications ACORN 
submitted to election olTicials this year 

The AP story further misleads readers with a list of states where ACORN was "accused 
of voter fraud in 2004" without makin^t it clear that ACORN successfully refuted the politically- 
motivated charges brought against it In Florida, allegations against ACORN contained in a 
private lawsuit were dismissed and the lead plaintifT admitted to defaming ACORN (Si 
l‘elershurg limes, "Voter fraud charges coHapsc* 12/15/05) In Ohio, allegations against 
ACORN (and other organizations helping minorities register to vote) were contained in a lawsuit 
funded by the Free Fnterprise Coalition The plaintinfs withdrew the suit as ACORN began 
discovery The list in the article also includes states where ACORN caught and worked with 
prosecutors to convict an employee who submitted duplicate registration cards 

The rare instaiKcs in which an employee has submitted duplicate or fraudulent voter 
registration cards are an example of workers attempting to defraud ACORN by passing off bad 
work as good work — a situation akin to a retail derk stealing from his or her employ er ACORN 
and has fired and. where appropriate sought prosecution of. any employee suspected of 
misconduct There have been m> findings of wrongdoing against ACORN itself This is true 
despite systematic cfTorts to distract or disparage us by organizations and individuals who 
oppose our goals of increasing political participation by low-income and minority voters 

ttaat 

ACOfUi ra cn« nacton*# Jarpaac coeminity organisation ot iow-and jaoetaraca- 
ineomo ttmilios, tficti over li0,000 meiahar ZaauJiaa oigtoisod into 900 
noigtiborhocd ehtptots Btoro r/ian 100 cltiaa aeroaa tho eouncry. Sine* 1970 
ACORH iiaa CaZan aecton end von victorlaa on laauaa ot eencarn to out mmsbors, 
including haccar housing toe tirst tiJM hoatbuytr* end tananta, living veges 
tor lov-vege yorher*. aura invaacawnt in our eoeuminitios trore benk* end 
governraento, end better public eehoole, Leern more at wvw, eertrn.oru end 
svw, raiaawaqar. .-?ru . 
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For Immediate Release; Contact: Steve Kesl, (917) 855-3165, skest@acom.org 

October 15, 2008 Brian Kettenring (727) 692-7215, flacornho@acom.org 

Charles Jackson, (504) 994-4669, conimnnications@acom.org 


ACORN Responds to Senator McCain’s Desperate Attack 

Maude Hurd, ACORN’ s National President, issued the following statement in response to 
Senator McCain’s attack: 

" Wc appreciate that Senator McCain's effort to stir up the Republican base by attacking a 
community organization working to increase public participation in our democratic process. 
However, these attacks reflect an increasingly panicked candidate; unfortunately the Senator 
McCain we saw tonight is very dilTerenl than the Senator McCain who stood shoulder to 
shoulder with ACORN at a February 20, 2006 immigration reform event. 

It is clear for us to see that John McCain was for ACORN before he was against ACORN; he 
was for reform before he was against reform; and he was a maverick before he became erratic. 
What is really going here is that Senator McCain and his allies arc part of a coordinated effort to 
engage in what appears to be an unprecedented effort to suppress voter turnout. Repeating a lie 
doesn't make it true, and the McCain campaign has resorted to tlie worst type of deceptions in 
regards to ACORN," 

TomoiTow, at 1 1 :00 am F.ST, ACOlUM will be convening a conference call unveiling a pointed 
critique to Senator McCain’s outlandish assertion that ACORN was responsible for the housing 
crisis; 

Thursday, October 16*^: ACORN Call on ACORN Critique of McCain on 
Housing/Finandai Crisis: 

Call in #: 800-247-5110, pass code 8388 

Additionally, ACORN Spokesperson Scott Levenson is on site at tonight’s debate, available 
for television interviews: (917) 833-3175 cell. 

The Facts: 

- ACORN has helped 1 .3 million citizens from all parties and all walks of li fe apply for voter 
registration. 

- In most states, ACORN is required by law to turn in every voter registration card - even in 
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cases where the cards arc nol. valid. 

- It is ACORN that has reported almost all of the issues regarding voter registration cards. 

- Invalid voter registration cards do NOT constitute voter fraud. Even RNC General Counsel 
Scan Caimeross has recently acknowledged he is not aware of a single improper vote cast as a 
result of bad cards submitted in the course of an organized voter registration effort. 

- ACORN hired 13,000 field workers to register people to vote. In any endeavor of this size, 
some people will engaged in inappropriate conduct. ACORN has a zero tolerance policy and 
terminated any field workers caught engaging in questionable activity. At the end of the day, as 
ACORN is paying these people to register voters, it is ACORN that is defrauded. 

ACORN^s Fight Back Thursday: 

Tomorrow, at 1 1 :00 am EST, ACORN will be convening a conference call unveiling a pointed 
critique to Senator McCain’s outlandish assertion that ACORN wa.s responsible for the housing 
crisis; 

Thursday, October 16“*; ACORN Cali on ACORN Critique of McCain on 
Housing/Financial Crisis: 

Call in #: 800-247-5110, pass code 8388 

-UUU- 

ACORN’ is the nation's largest community ori'anization of low- and moderaKi-incomt families, with over 400,000 
member families organized into neighborhood chapters in 1 00 cities across the country. Since 1970 ACORN has 
taken action and won victories on issues of concern to our members. Our priorities include: better housing for first 
time homebuyers and tenants, living wages for low-wage workers, more investment in our communities from bonks 
and governments, and better public schools. ACORN is an acronym, and each letter should he capitalized. ACORN 
stands for the Association of Community Organizations for Reform Now. 

ACORN's website is at h!!a://www.acorn.or o. 
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ACORN'S VOTER RRf.I.STRATIQN DRTVF 

ACORN members can be very proud of the patriotic work they have done by helping more 
than 1.3 millio n citizens apply to become registered voters in 2007 and 2008. 

ACORN help.s the people register who most need to make their voices heard in this election: African 
Americans, Latinos, low-income citizens, and youth. 

Sen. John McCain, who has i-ecently attacked ACORN, should make no mistake— the many, many 
citizens ACORN has helped register are very real and many of them will be coming out to vote next 
month. 

V McCain would be better off if he spent more time appealing for the support of these new 
voters than attacking the community organization that helped them register to vote. 

acorn's Quality Control system works 

ACORN has dedicated Quality Control staff which calls the person listed on every card to verify 
information. 

V ACORN alerts election officials whenever its Qualitj' Control staff find a card that appears to 
be a duplicate or problematic. 

V In most states, the law requires that every signed card be turned into election officials, even 
if it is fake or incomplete. 

V ACORN is now being attacked by partisan officials over problematic cards that ACORN itself 
pointed out, in writing, to election officials. 

ACORN employed thousands of part-time canvassers to work on its voter registration drives, and 
mo.st of these individuals did a great job. 

V In the relatively few cases where some canvassers have turned in bad voter registraiion 

card.s, there has never been any evidence thatso-called "voter fraud" was the motive. 

V As these cases prove, it is extraordinarily difficult to falsely register to vote, and fraudulent 
voting by individuals is extremely rare. 

V Rather, these cases appear to be notliing more than former part-time workers trying to get 
paid for doing work they didn’t do — like a store clerk shoplifting from his or her employer. 

Behind the partisan attacks 

The goals of the people orchestrating partisan attacks against are to distract ACORN from helping 
people vote and to justify rriassive voter suppression. 

In 2004 and 2006, attacks against voter registration drives were orchestrated by political forces 
that have since been exposed by the U.S. Attorneygate scandal to have been working in conjunction 
with a politicized Department of justice to push a partisan agenda of voter suppression. 

In 2008, Republican operatives have already: 

Tried to prevent Ohio from registering voters at its early voting sites 
- Admitted plans to use foreclosure notices to challenge thousands of voters in Michigan 
Gone to court to try to block early voting in Lake County, Indiana 

ACORN and its 400,000-^ member families will not be intimidated. ACORN is committed to 
empowering local low- and moderate-income residents by bringing them into the democratic 
process and ensuring that they have a say in the issues that affect them most. 
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ACORN’S Civic participation Program: Standing up for Voting Rights 

For (he 250,000-plus meniber families of ACORN voter registration represents a key strategy to 
win a voiee and material improvement for low and moderate income eommnnities. In 2006, 
ACORN helped more than 540,000 low income and minority citizens to apply to become voters. 
ACORN has helped more than 1.6 million people register to vote since 2003. 

As ACORN, the nation’s largest grassroots commimily organization, conducts large-scale voter 
registration drives it provides careful training for staff and volunteers and enforces high 
standards and quality control procedures to make sure Oiat all voter registration cards are handled 
properly. Project Vote provides training and support to ACORN and other community-based 
voter registration drives, and helps implement qualitj'-eontrol progi'ams. 

While ACORN’S civic engagement programs have earned accolades from civic organizations 
and voting rights advocates nationwide, they have also made the organization a target for attacks 
by partisans who fear that new African American, Latino, and low income voters may not 
support their candidates or policy positions and who seek to pass laws that would disenfranchise 
these voters. 


acorn’s quality control program 

ACORN works hard to check the quality of its voter registration work and maintains a 
cooperative relationship with hiindreds of Boards of Election across the country'; such a 
relationship helps to catch and correct any problems. Ironically, voter-suppression advocates 
attempt to use the results of our careful quality-control program to attack tile organization’s 
work. A few key facts: 

• In the course of ACORN’s voter registration drives, the organization routinely meets with 
Board of Elections officials to review' the quality of its work, and to establish a 
cooperative relatiphship. 

• In most states, civic groups are required to turn in AI.L signed voter registrations they 
collect to the Board of Elections, even cards suspected to be invalid, 

• ACORN flags registration cards it knows to be incomplete or potentially invalid at the 

point when they are turned in, for appropriate verification or follow-up by the Board of 
Elections. " ; 

ACORN has employed several thousand temporary w'orkers in recent years to help its full-time 
organizing stalf and volunteers conduct its voter registration diivcs — the vast majority of w’hom 
have done an outstanding job. In a few cases, ACORN has identified (and fired) employees who 
tried to defraud the organization by submitting duplicate or bogus cards. The rare cases of 
workers attempting to deflmid ACORN by passing off had work as good work represent a 


ACORN Headquarters: 1024 Elysian Fields Are.. New Orleans, U 70117- 504-943-0044 - acomlSacorn.ora - www.acorn.ora 
Washington DC Office: 739 8th Street SE - Washington, DC 20003 
Phone: 1-877-55ACORN - 202-547-2500 - fax: 202-546-2483 - email: natacDrndc@acorn.orQ 
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situation akin to a retail clerk stealing from his or her employer. In such cases, ACORN seeks to 
have these individuals prosecuted. 

In 2006, ACORN’S qiiality control team in Kansas City, with the assistance of Project Vote, 
caught a handful of voter registration workers submitting questionable cards in order to malce it” 
appear they were doing mpre work than they really were. ACORN fired them, brought their 
names to the County Attorney, and provided evidence for the investigation that resulted in four 
w'orkers being indicted Ipr submitting a total of seven improper cards. Nowhere in this voter 
registration case-or any other- was there any indication that someone was trying to get an extra 
vote. Yet advocates ofvofcr suppression seized upon tliis case, as they have a handful of similar 
incidents, to attack the organization and its voter registration work. 

2004-5: ACORN vindicated in court and by investigators after politically- 
motivated attacks 

In 2004 ACORN ran the largest non-partisan voter outreach program in the country and assisted 
more 1.1 million low and moderate income and minority' voters nationwide in registering to vote, 
including 2 1 0,000 in Florida and 1 90,000 in Ohio. 

During and after ACORN’s successful voter registration drive alleged incidents of “voter fraud” 
were cited by partisan critics of the organization as a justification for implementing laws that 
restrict access to voting. In the year after the contentious 2004 election, however, charges leveled 
against ACORN’s voter regi.stration program were proven to be false. 

Tn 2005 tliree brought by parlisan law firms based on unfounded allegations of “voter fraud” 
against the organization tvere dismissed or “dismissed with prejudice.” 

In Florida, Republican attorneys at Rothstein, Rosenfeldt, Adler Filed two suits again.st ACORN, 
working with an ex-ACORN employee, Mac Stuart, who had been fired by ACORN for 
misconduct in 2004. .fudge James Lawrence King of the Southern District of Florida disniisscd 
Stuart’s claims with prejudice, and granted judgment to .ACORN on its defamation 
counterclaims. The seconej Florida suit filed by the same firm was also based on false 
information provided by Sfuart, alleging that ACORN had failed to submit 1 1 voter registration 
applications in time for the general election. Discovery in this case revealed that the applications 
Stuart provided his counsel were never collected by ACORN, tn pleadings filed in the Southern 
Disliict of Florida, Stuart qdmitted that his allegations of voter registration fraud against ACORN 
w’ere defamatory.’ 


"Voter fraud charges collapse; Judges' rulings negate a fired worker's claims that the grass roots 
group ACORN misha nd led voter regi strations," Joni James, St Petersburg Times, Dec. 15, 2005. 

■ ■ ■ 2 ^ ^ 

ACORN Headquarters: 1024 Elysian Fields Ave,, New Orleans, LA 701 17- 504-943-0044 - acornOacorn.ora -www.acorn.orn 
Washington DC Office: 739 BIh Street SE - Washington, DC 20003 
Phone: 1 -877-55ACORN - 202-547-2500 - fax: 202-546-2483 - email: nalacorndcfdlacQrn.ora 
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In Ohio, a case alleging ‘'conspiracy to commit voter fraud” was brought by another prominent 
Repuhiican iaw firm. Again, the case was dismissed when no evidence could be produced. 

Similarly, investigations by the Florida Department of Law Fmforcement and local election 
officials into voting issueij have returned no evidence that ACORN participated in improper 
election conduct. In Florida’s Duval County, for example, the FBI found that all 59 cases of 
alleged double voting were clerical errors by the Supervisor of Elections. In Cleveland and 
Akron, FBI investigators Reviewed registration applications submitted by ACORN and found no 
evidence of any organizational misconduct. 

Other attacks were farther-fetched: A story circulated widely on conservative blogs claiming that 
the Columbus Dispatch has reported that ACORN registered two terrorist suspects to vote; it 
continues to be cited by critics attacking ACORN despite an article in tire Dispatch debunking 
the story.^ 

Some charges w'ere too gehcral to be definitively refuted in the courts or the media. For example, 
in Minnesota in 2004, a fiped employee was caught having failed to turn in-or perhaps having 
stolen-some voter registration cards. The cai'ds were recovered, all the voters were properly 
registered, and ACORN sfaff assisted in the prosecution of the former employee — who had been 
caught by quality-control system as having turned in a duplicate registration card. The Coimty 
Attorney emphasized that there was no indication anyone had tried to register an extra or 
improper voter. Nonetheless reports continue to make their way from partisan blogs to the 
mainstream press that ACORN “was accused of voter fraud in Minnesohi in 2004.” 

2006: Voter suppressloe tactics fail to stop ACORN voter participatioe drive 

In 2006, ACORN’S members worked with other community groups, unions and religious leaders 
to pass minimum wage increases on the ballot in AZ, OH, MO and CO and conducted successful 
voter registration and turnout drives in 20 states. Groundless public attacks on the organization 
this year were tied more closely with attempts to impede the enfranchisement of African 
American voters. 

In Ohio, the Legislature arid the Secretary of Stale’s Ken Blackwells's office worked together to 
limit .ACORN s eflectiveness through a new .statute — House Bill 3 — tmd implementing rules. 

The statute and rules collectively required voter registration workers to return personally all 
completed applications to election officials, without first turning them into supervisors. In effect, 
the new requirements prevented ACORN from supervising its workforce or reviewing 


^ An acco un t of the incident appe ars at h(1p:--,''mediamfitTers.orLr'itcnis/20 04 1 02700U5?offset- -N0&sh ow^l 

ACORN Headquarters: 1024 Elysian Fields Ave., New Orlean^ LA 70117- 504-943-0044 - acorn®acorn,ora - www.acorn.nm 
Washington DC Office: 739 flth Street SE - Washington, DC 20003 
Phone: 1-877-55ACORN - 202-547-2500 - fax: 202-546-2483 - email: natacorndc® acorn. ora 
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applications for accuracy br completeness. ACORN, represented by project Vote, the Brennan 
Center and the law firm of Perkins and Coie, successfully sued the stale to overturn the 
restrictions. ' 

"There is a national trend of using the straw man of voter fraud as a way to impose restrictive 
regulations on voting and voter registration," Wendy Weiser, an attorney witli the Brennan 
Center for Justice at N YtJ told the A'evt' York Times in August, 2006.’ 

In Columbus, Ohio, an clqction official publicly accused ACORN of submitting 500 “potentially 
fraudulent ’ applications. ACORN requested that Project Vote investigate the allegations. To date 
Project vole has reached 6;0 applicants who verified the information on the applications and 
talked vwth family membefs of an additional 19 applicants who confirmed the infonnation on the 
application. Project Vote is continuing its investigation. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, the; Republican election director (jurisdictions in Missouri each have a 
Republican and a Democratic election director appointed by the Governor) sent letters to 5,000 
individuals who had submitted voter registration applications through ACORN demanding that 
they call election officials ’and return an additional signed form before their applications would 
be processed. The letters followed extensive news coverage of the director’s accusations against 
ACORN although no conqrete evidence was forthcoming at the time or since then. Project Vote 
and Advancement Project intervened to protect ACORN’s voter registration work and, in the 
face of a voting rights lawsuit and bad publicity, the St. Louis elections director backed down 
and registered the 5,000 voters. (The St. Louis Board of Elections was later chastised after 
illegally demanding photo; identification before allowing Missouri Secretary of State Robin 
Carnahan to vote, and for other attempts to suppress the urban turnout.) 

While ACORN was unbowed by these attacks, they did make the organization’s work more 
difficult, may have limited, participation of minorities in the political process. For example, 
during the six weeks it took to overturn the unconstitutional restrictions in Ohio, ACORN was 
forced to curtail a voter registration drive tliat had been helping 5,000 Ohioans register to vote 
each week. 

The “experts” behind the attacks ACORN’s voter registration drives 

A fairly small group of political operatives have managed to orchestrate most of the attacks 
against ACORN’s voter registration work. They repeatedly produce news releases and “reports" 
reissuing old accusations—even after they have been disproved— and quoting news stories 
generated by their past activity. By citing past accusations witliout reporting on whether any 

^ “New Registration Rules Stir Voter Debate in Ohio," Ian Urbina, New York limes August 6, 2006. 


ACORN Headquarters: 1024 Elysian Fields Ave., New Orleans, LA 701 17-604-943-0044 - acorn®acom.ora -wwv.'.acorn.ora 
Washington DC Office: 739 8th Street SE - Washington, DC 20003 
Phone: 1-877-55ACORN - 202-547-2500 - fax: 202-546-2483 - email: natacorndc@aoorn nrn 
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evidence supported them, these fulhtime ACORN critics work systematically to create a false 
impression tliat “where smoke there is tire”-that ACORAJ must "have done something wrong 
simply because it was acepsed so often. (“It is the same as saying that ‘Martin Luther King.'jr. 
faced charges of being a Communist in every slate in the South,”’ commented ACORN President 
Maude Hurd. “Saying it again and again doesn’t rnttke it true.”) 

• Mr. Thor Hcarne, the General Counsel for the Bush/Cheney campaign in 2004 has issued 
many accusations against ACORN — mixing distortions with blatant falsehoods— in 
reports issued imder the name “American Center for Voting Rights.” While it claims to 
be experienced in election administration, the “experience” of its contributors to this 
effort is focused on trying to keep minority voters from voting in Ohio. Many, if not all 
of, the allegedly nOn-partisan ACVR’s contributors .lames T. Burke, Mark Weaver and 
Jack Morrison represented the Republican Party and individuals who tried to challenge 
minority voters’ right to vote, vGthout any personal Itnowledge of their status. 

• The Employment Policies Institute'* although registered as a charitable 501(e)(3), is in a 
project of Richard ("Rick") Bennan for the restaurant, hotels alcoholic beverage, and 
tobacco industries, Berman's firm, Berman and Company, lobbies on behalf of these 
clients on such issues as anti-drunk driving efforts, minimum wage, smoking and the 
regulation of tobacco and has been a strident opponent of ACORN’s successful 
campaigns to pass living wage legislation around the country, Bermtms “institute” issues 
dozens of press releases and “reports” attacking ACORN each year. (The EmPI also 
hired a billboai'd truck to drive back <md forth outside of the ACORN 2006 National 
Convention displaying the slogan “ACORN is rotten.”) 

• The Wall Street Journal editorial page and its columnist John Fund attacked ACORN on 

a regular basis in 2006, mixing a litany of charges— including a nmnber of flat-out 
falsehoods-with “accusations” to which ACORN was proud to admit, such as 
negotiating community lending agreements with banks and advocating for living wage 
ordinances. I 

Confusion about the voter registration process-stoked by voter suppression experts-among 
some reporters who cover election issues has produced news clips with the attack forces can in 
turn use to attack the orgaitization. For example an inaccurate and misleading story titled 
“Allegations trip up voting rights group” published in October, 2006 by an AP reporter in Ohio 
listed a number of states where ACORN was “accused of voter fraud.” The iist included Florida, 
where ACORN’s accusersJater admitted that their charges constituted defamation; cases where 
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registrations deemed “questionable” by election officials later proved to be legitimate (franklin 
County, OH): an incident )n which an election official inadvertently altered a card to make it 
appear fraudulent (Summit County, OH)^; and a statement from an election board spokesperson 
in Denver whose expressed concern was tlie legibility of some applicants’ handwriting, fhe AP 
story (and statements by partisan officials attacking ACORN) wrongly cited incomplete 
applications, duplicate applications, scriveners errors as examples of “voter fraud.” In fact, an 
incomplete card or one with messy handwriting represents a legitimate attempt by a person to 
register to vote — and somp number of such cards are inevitable In the collection and verification 
of hundreds of thousands of voter registration forms. 

Standing up for voting rights 

Wdiile ACORN faces repealed attacks by' opponents ol minority voter participation primarily' 
because it operates the largest and mo.st effective voter participation projects in the country', the 
organizations successful legal and legislative efforts to protect voter rights has further earned the 
ire of voter suppression adv'ocates. 

haiiy in 2006, ACORN began to gather evidence and woik with allies to prepare voting rights 
lawsuits and legislative campaigns in order to ensure that eligible American citizens in 1 2 stales 
could register to vote without illegal or tintalr bairiers. Tn parlnership w'ith leading voting rights 
organizations such as Project Vote, Advancement Project, Brennan Center for Justice and the 
N.A.ACP, ACORN w'on legal victories striking dot™ restrictions on voter registration activities in 
Ohio, Georgia and other states. ACORN and its allies succeeded in getting rid of-'no match, no 
vote” provisions which imipropcrly iinplemenred the Help America Vote Act in Washington, 
Pennsylvania and Marylaiid. 1 hese policies would have disenfranchised voters due lo routine 
errors with state databases and data-enlry, w'ithout giving voters the chance to get the problem 
corrected. 

“W'e are very proud of the work we do to bring new voters into the process. Non-partisan voter 
registration and outreach is a key part of our daily w'ork to build more power for our 
communities, and we will never be intimidated by baseless attacks,” said ACORN President 
Maude Hurd. “People and organizations that work for civil rights-cspecially ones who actually 
help African Americans aiid minorities register to vote — have often faced slander or much 
worse. While no one likes to have people tell lies about them, ACORN members will not let 
anyone deter us from our ty'ork lo encourage every single American citizen to exercise his or her 
democratic rights. We have come too far for that.” 


- In the Summit County incident, the wife of a disabled mim had signed a card on his behalf, and submitted it with a 
note of explanation, A clerk fiimmcd the note to make the card fit in the office’s file system; a political official at the 
Board later sh owed the altered c opy of the card to the press as evidence of ACORN misconduct. 


ACORN Headquarters: 1024 Elysian Fields Ave., New Orleans, LA 70117- 504-943-0044 - acorniffiacorn.ora -www.acorn.em 
Washington DC Office: 739 8th Street SE - Washington, DC 20003 
Phone: 1 -877-55ACORN - 202-547-2500 - fax: 202-546-2483 - email: nalacorndcfgi acorn, erg 
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Fraud. 


Yoii’x c hci'.rd ii lot about ACORN in tho media latclv, accused of voter fraud. 
Huf ir's news fraud — a false sforv insngated bv right-wing operatives. 

1 he vald charges made against .AfX )RN aren’t true. Period. It’s the sron- the 
right wing wants you to hear and the media is reporting as unchallenged fact. 

.ACORN' hired l.'nOOn workers to regisicc voicvs. And unforlunaicK a few bad 
apples tuinexi in registration forms with inaccurate and even madc-up names. 

Here’s what’s missing from the story; In most stares, ACORN is nquih'd to 
submit all forms they collect, whethet they appear to be bogus or not. Thai way 
election officials, not independent groups, can decide who gets registered ;tnd 
who doe'sn’t. ACORN spends millions to fl;ig cards that may not be legitimate. 
■And many of the irregularities you’ve heard about only came to light because 
ACCDRN itself flagged the cards! 

Meanwhile, ACORN has successfully registered over 1 million le,giriiTiare rtiTevs - 
■Uemoctats, Independents and Republicans. And there arc ni.> reported instances 
of organized double voting - so there’s no chance this will affect the election. 

So what’s the real story? 

The riglit wing wants to discourage low-ineome people and African Americans 
from voting. .And attacking ACORN helps justifl' their real efforts to suppress 
the vote - which are vvell under way. 

• In Indiana, the right is eonsidecing using home foreclosure as a reason to 
prevent legitimate registration. 

• In Philadclphhi, an -anonymous flier targeting y\.fric-an-y\merican neighborhoods 
fnlsch' warns rhat voters wirh ourstanding rraffic rickets may he arresred if 
they go to the polls, 

• In ( iolorado, rhe Republican Secretary of State rejected more than 6,000 citizens’ 
rcgisLi'ation cards because of minor errors lilce not marking a checkbox, 

I.asl. week, Fo.\ rel'ercnced ACORN 770 limes on ihe air. That’s lo be cxpeelcel, 
but then (.NN and others parroted the same dgiit-wing call.uj.ig points. 

Instead of hearing about the hundreds of thousands of Am.crican citizens who 
will be prevented from casting a vote fins year, you heard -.ibour fictional people 
who will never cast a vote, 

And that’s the real fraud. 


People 
. For the 
American 
Way 


To learn more, please jro to wtvw.PFAW.org/ACORN 
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ACCOM ajPia-ia ftiawi ta l^ftiw ajPiBr— i u»dm f»al hiaftng ACCOM H h«9 tfftcftan attaA p^^vu* pr«Mcuftgm aganai 

tfia M-crtM ACCOM Kanftft • n* ow* tan a tmm eamaaaar* ftymg la maat taa •Mfti and r^ttm 9mf twtay by ta aaftnft ta ay^ m 

Aaa yta«at taa MaM »af»^ aoiara wtad fa tway^ ta atat and mft O aift w Or ^ taftp n ^taa rafaftaftan toma Andvi 
aceani^tadlDtftat cwMttarpradUBaifttOacaakAaaai a«MArOft«a atacftan eOoala and tan ipand Caaeftan Oay racir^ up a 
ca«la art-a •fftaa ai ta pcftanftal t«t ar ipananp a dacafta M jtf * 


A awpil c a n binal i an#ta»Mftauata«niia»aaaarta>iaai a g nOiar t fwa^ Tlia *a« PvaK ta*a A ta MapuMcan taUr uaaif 
iflataaanACOOMaaatAcuAaaiftaMqriaiaaiiymftaanA<Aaftinftaa»ata»aiaa<aiAAOatarfta liftWAflxftnppiacaiciaan 
£lacftpnD8i Andta ■ itai Atay a w Paftaewt tawtaaAJahnlteCdA^c ft AC— itanacawaaia n ipiiAd^^araaapdftita 
vaftnpftaadiv 

TtaaanA ftaaiAatan taftf taUinfl^M<Afta»^ AitaWA Md if tanftli a iiiaa t <^>aA>»aAAAAWft»ftfc>i AaAAr pe ta Alaaid 
A»9 «i AM da«» apta aA*r «aan| Ata A AA^a 


Ada at ta OOP ao waa ta ai c^ ii'^aQa i a*acr AatpAA paa> litnft aipaaaii a t raaMd >»ay|ft <aia AApaaiiAn •■Aapa 
tafNnaa>»a«ar»ftadAopaanAaAp’Aa<*AlAPAP»iiAin 

WcCaA Avd ft aeM ta aw c a r ft aafti and ftaaA ta GOP ftaiat danl vwm aoiaaid taar WtaU 

tatPAfwapMAai AtdftA Aiapftaqafta»aA>»tl»»an 9 tanatad n fAcr a cy ta# laa*# aagtia vdian aa naira paAopaanp a ta 
aracaaa ta aPanpA «a a# aa a n^tn - Ad ta Ata actaaiaM ta *aAA a MavaaAar 4 aA raftaca at# *<ftA^ ctaAt <a ariAta W 

tataatfta iipiird A paaiPCftnqpaopAamfaAfaia wai aqiAi a a#p»aaaA|d ta aaiA »a ngiaK tat aa* laia n panl PaaAanad 
Nraaaia AWmadaaay And At taatpa n p i ir a tiA rfaPA i aaiaa taaq wa cft Aia A<dpaa aoraAi At Ai^Aaftad tata"d>«*l' O 
■I’larnnadila ta ptcpcaad aOw Anaw taara 


rAd*i wanwatftaMfaaMtiAtaAaaMn.iAMAlPOOAlOM daaani»aAaw c AApauaua a aAn wipiiA^a MtaaAaaa 
AipAAAai arant Aft tAcnAanpad 


ta wvA Pa rtfiAd A ta iaa>aa»A< Aaia dawag a rp ft acawaa ta aay ta<fi At panp a ta UwAid ftiAaa nga wpa damaoaqr tay 
fta ta eta vAutaa Afl a aur naftanat taapay 


TMaapwoni aipwaia«Ata<aAWia»dft»ya>aaPtataaaAOannaO>a i di 


dtAd ttAa AitKla at: 

a«p fmmm can u aaaaoaftdCtmOlOffytaJi 


A Pick to >nm i 

^ CjAAtataAAdadi AaiAAAaai 


tAVI TAA I UAU r»aft I CAaa 


7 20(0 CiAla tana Mama 


2el2 


ll' 2 « 2 ni« ) 4 ) PM 
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l-wACORN »Dfier 1 fatf iIk prce' tot stm ii|,innMai timd • CNN om 


lnp.'’CMHMt clidJbigi com^vqii^aDi>'V(afti«lr*£\<A 


O^^.com 


SiiPRINTTHlS 


AOldHP»rwt| 


MVl TMttlClMJl tMMiC 


Ex-ACORN worker: 'I paid the price' for voter 
registration fraud 

• Calton IMMI M ont «f t*« AOOtlM cwwcM ef «e(ar repantv* Hue 

• UttNt* ACOANfirvatonvtf todewtM^lcetfaertmMilnMtqwelw 

• » It ji> n f t0 Wr I ■! cw teua t tm*w m 

• tMp mtn mmtt i> tm i>udi >> cemwe wvm >— < 



SCAntt. We t— iqtaw fCMH - Ci U bw l>>»ie hi»>d w ar»» 2.000 <«r tm ut m n^ ^ yo* *CC*N Buifwt«n*«f«OT 

tcMh n— »a 


tlfciwe wm cB w wrtX >wl year tM — — w»gr»| tr— wris w qiiMii ew qH» lw» ACOW w «nm% tarw c u j et Mtm 

ttfH/imm *mjA 

T«4iir iper*i«M#i«u*wMnSMa* WMW0feR Kfchwl •mt >m i 


fwerMtmbKAMM iMMeMewMT I M ■«•»**«» MV** VM Rn»tw«PAriMtrt«e* 

Me cA «RMi<ACOltN> v eii>w d tode**»»ci*»tfh»^WtMWiiww<»ieg»iBiHBrt^iiwHiDX»g>e^ee<» <o. oiK ui 
cmiMndticf «Me«rMMr» h***d cam «e • pMn 

>¥i eee* M iAm t«n Msfe* RauAdart cerOk IMfniro«v.lABAlCMlt0»l«w0M'wiKfMlo*l'*'*'*WAMlr«eiAad 


TAay IK* aeAuMi »aw hawxAw w» uwdkAa m4 t aoA t a w Ai mg no wiw» tnm NAy ae afc i tp paAa 

•cAm am tw w 

*t«m^g«|rg9aiatiaierw vmgaiaMVMMpar'MAMaaag *t iwg m "R^'g fg t* *** •'Ana geak CwyvtahagAflaram 

iwttega* 

Tlw aacral»i cdaMa caAadg'ViaagnleaBa gl *al»r«^aeaae*t3dA twlMlary atAA Ma e'MMan^Hn'ACOAN waaNtag 
I2i MO ang argarag A nprwa * awafa^g 


Tka group •angarnwaakgaianfi to aMBaArwAAragagaiankahig tg AaAwWBan pawdanag cariAAga Ja»w licCaia c— gay 
•laa aaoiaag ACOftN at tyrnf A ng Aa Ar OaaiaBrAa 

■m unManAr at MlAAakOAA iM araAaaer Cne Oetnappar aaa% Aa Aaa A l«a carga iwtmg aga taA laAa • a mit** 

Tiiwa Aawa A A an aaAaaaamAMowapaaaaa AA aN »alA | t'’ ttfaimgar awg *vau Aak A aama at Aa nanwa Iteaa? Aauaa Or 
Oauaa lioar MeuaaaWiraeAaAOAnaifAng wataatgangAai — ia Aa r r ga A A aBA ct AWaatWgraaAMaiACafmwa* 

tcla »W A — g Aat g Ag awa A< Mg »a lAOt g» ACOWN 


Ittl 


l2/n>7W| ) 47 PM 
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EvACORN »o(ier 1 fMrftiK pnoe'tM^cier fiMd • CNN omm top 'Ac«>Mie|>u^ii* e lidJl W I«< <oa>yi»qii’^oawi-<|«Ri»I^Ei«A 


vt« fwy 9 «t t««r tt 

MVti t>ay p»< to*m ^»ow» mw» * Md 

■chn^ptf »<h»^wtttodcw > N pi ^ ^ w^D^ m ociiX Kw »•<»<»»• » hid »<lm Niui« 

•em* ft* •»«•»» d» tM» |Bto atd MM dtiH 

ACOWNMid«f>MtlpM m w«<MMt>«n t Mlir*. —>«»»»* O wc ri^ ThM^i ft* mcMflMn pi • 

fwMbtr MVigalM* «Mcn MQlMMd NwaOs amd accuMMni ttaf 4 k«n»d » tm* fOto ra^aPMsn carda S c hwppar tMl t«af«% 
tc ■iidM c a t>^4wy wcrtM n l Mfc41a w wwdMtotdxda^dacfcady lito tipM wan 
EiaeMADar 


•aiBfft Map IMM v«a pati aa «al na «aa *ana vai faaip daaa aHa i t ffta awienwai af ft# urne^tn * 

A ^apert tw wawpxaaw fcawtM Caraw ler juMta al t«a Maw vara uwar*% Lm Ithear ak4por% Ma oiam Waaaartfiara tawwaa 

»tto »aua oawM acraai — cai^»p aaa tM w wara cMaad fcp laoweat ^ kx m rtawcRMana* wtoaiiimaaaapxaa** 
OaaaMrAatfnp A paraan a awt Miaiy la M Wwca top i^torkp ^ap 1» aaparaanaia Mpatar «aaaf • Vt# >a*a 

ACOtoNhaaracar*t|«a(aaaaaaOTaaaaPto«paamaccaAaa*^^6aci ThaT^atoauiACORM*touaaaaaaia>«aa*pMaaaftawaaa 
M wMi ftp |pa«» <aaa toaputoacart piv» » p^priaa walar hanawi 

C>lNaM#aC M M m Mi X MaaMhaMa»Miaaw. « a^ paaa. fatiafarar la top la af fta Mtoan 

V(hanlMA«ifito«TiptaamM«awaMiia«M«MaMctoo)i*M«Ma*«a*Wpvap«aivvw^iawapaiato eutuafanaara ttotom 
w^aato icanarapetonapaM^' 

A* Atoout U to tori iH in aal IMctoga • Oaafwi ffiK 


Pii%6 iMa artMla at: 

«aa <wMi CM w apatoa i xmctoiointaip a 


I'ftOicli'toRnrri 

^ Ckao tow paa unai 


MVC r>tiS : IM». VMi I CPM 


* 3001 CatM Mmm toiMa 


2cr2 


12/Ttrimm i 4? PM 
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How One "Community" Group Helped 
the Housing Crisis Harm Taxpayers 
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Executive Summary 

li I* M cmlwrin^ itony ihai (Ik gf<mp« prnfii mnM fmm wmify 

omn AiiKiKa* onfoiag cnitcctiun— Jcecnbcd in brexhicu 

■icilu rcpum m 4 mi»— aic ftniomly UkclciJ *<ucMitBei jJvttcjio.* (See 
IWatoryOuniy. paper on IWCenict fnt Roynnwhlc LcthIm^ ) 

Thii fixiieo tin the nouHnif; tecunl of (he AMxiaoon of (xienmiuM* 
fy fot Reftwm Siiw (MX>RK) irrd lei (si-OKfnfH ofhhoui. the 

ACn )RN (^ocpooRiita (AHO- TW A('C >RN/AH< ! venioa of toth 

•UBKS JtlviicieY hji oinmicil uf a ihrcc-ticcmic «i*4ul( ua free ctMopiiH; anJ 
a hiaiory of cunctng leenneo finan hnannal kackn wduni; aba ctiKia of 
AC'X)RN*«puhlica(UtkimaMulcv SpccAc^, thn fc^ei eomuici A(X>HK« 
MnpMtonthehiNMM^pauMem- (X«uinc»(» peinrMkd by Mctnal t*ht»(kh)iMr> 
cn, oaae><heckcd with pubhe treunh anJ recueiicd emi». ci|k«c hypocntacal 
IcntleaK rcKuatBKaJjiiom ticil ti> Af '4)RN KurMtii’ CtxpoeaiMia* ^^acemcno 
with OMbit Kanka — ay ecmq m tkai out wp hanaing anaMimm 

MeJa fcpom. cumhiiwil with nforaiataun pnwided by Rxiner ACIORN 
onphiyw. ihow that; 

• A(X)AN icvciaf^ni the Cucanmarty Rcinecwmcfii Acf m an^ id 
aiudt IriKlcn' reparatutfN and •«(«(« hnaneial nnonrcca hw itidf; 
it haa ako eoiiuned loam oflicred by aimpanio iKa( fund A('(MIN 
<iperac»«* 

• ACXMIN • fleudes of lobbyuif and puMictfy Mdktn|( haev contnb* 
uaol lo (he cvrteni Koimn^ onn by lowmi^ Icndan^ uaadaiii* 

• Ihapnc nluiii' ui a ituiahli^f> 40 peiceiti uf it* revenue fmm taapay- 
m cwei ihciaM (hive yean. A(X)RN Houwn^Cxxpofaticini action* 
raa^ from coniriwemal id boadeihne 

• AHC ha* workoi eu obcam anorti^i^ci for undtKumentcii 
wofken 

• AH<' tdica on uodocufticiKeO tncnme. *undet (he table* mon- 
ey that may on< be rqxMicd to (he ImcituI Rnmnc Service 

* A(^)RS"i ‘financal («mkc* opewt t n* artaeh loulen Ibr *0- 
uek* loan*, boa AHCI hai recuenancndeil iai«ycar tn(<actt*4ialy 
loan* (which deny <i|Ui(y 10 the buyet) ami tevene mottle* 
(educh can be dcmnwMal (o •cbnu citaem) 

* AH<! may have vmlaled finkral bw by f^ing co maantam a 
piopct tlhtinciiun betw een it* laa-eacmfi houiin^ work and 
(he a g y ewtvT pulaiical aermne* of A( IC )RN 

<*iven din lened. (xinfStauieMl ap p nyon ix* and admtnnttatam idfkaah 
•hnukJ umic^picniignui^aad hnuargrannto ACX>RN Hnnuiy<a>epocaaon. 


"Documents 
provided 
by internal 
whistleblowers, 
cross-checked with 
public records 
and recorded 
events, expose 
hypocritical lending 
recommendations 
tied to ACORN 
Housing 
Corporation's 
agreements with 
major banks — 
agreements that 
end up harming 
consumers." 



About ACORN and 
ACORN Housing Corporation 

1b uflikmand ihe currcat subpitmc <fcdu mea k id 
{^vnpK • DvnfUl m wtiidi • 1UII7 aui*v 
with a w>i»-pn3£t hou(ia|; ann reaps miftinBi of doUan 
rhnHyh *»cAf tcckin^* ot itueipwlaiiiMi oi CavtiraMc Uwv 
A<X>RN and iti no«*pr<i6t hit«Mn[( arm have tdUn in 
MiittKim of latpa^ aad corporate dulUn by jbuitn^ a 
ihrce-docadcHJd law tnccnJad to Kdp (Hr p«or obaam 
hiHnif^ Kof dccada, die activm ocfantucioa kiKwrn as 
AfX IAN has ittakbed hmilinct and caak — by aitadunie 
mortpgc Undm ■ (he name of ciitacnt* ri^Kh. C^Mid' 
craMy lot aneniioo haa been p«sd to die aenusiM of tax* 
payar money that fbnds A<X)RN Huuun^ CVirpotaiinii 
(AHC 3 aaid m the fiisancial rewards ACX>RN has amamed 
by euiacrtni; tcauufccs from curputate ur|SBtv 

Rrcaim the ACX>RN doa not claim federal tai 
cacsnfrinii. it » free id in ptdincs and » not 

rofiiucd to dncline details uf its van and rarml frnarKial 
opctaisDfis. A{X)RN daims 3 WjOOO member Emilies in 
a halfd(»aen naiium. iHaemn can shine on cKn 
thmoded frnaiKid paemre only ^ seudyin|p news repirtt. 
AccDnJinf^ to llw New Yoih Tima, the bwdgct for 
AIX>RN oifantiaiBiim exixeded S37 mdlion m In 
200 % a Itifl^tme labor aciivnt. aware ufia sataldc Nidyget. 
tonariUd, *Thaf s quite a buiinc«a‘*>-4nd batuncm is the 
opaaiivc mifd. It wm icpof red m that ACORN had 

t wmd tnoie money m scttlrmcnts {mm corporatiofn 
than from fbemdanoas and diurcha combioed.' a 
iiaitltn|( fiiadieq; for a dNnmuntty t>r|;iO«aat»*n- 

AC!( )RN s Imsincia model iimdeo dmosuif a cotpo* 
rate target, ataduof it. rcadun|i a financial sccclcmeni. 
and then bcpnoia^ the cycle apm wtdi a ddKtrrni tar- 
get. Ilie ofganoaiaons own manifesto says: "ACORNI 
lifebkMid is tonfiiet with car|^ outside the o4||;aniaa- 
tioa.* accoidinf to an inicmal document.* Ihn strategy 
lus been very eileciivc in the ease of mongage lenders. 
A magarme lympathctK to A(X>RN nota dryly. *AH<' 
ohibits a unique abdiry 10 devdc'p rclatsoMbqH with 
mstttutioni. iwhiding some with which AC.ORN was 
prcvKmsly m confiics.** 



^umreation by Pormw ACOtBH 
Or^anoor and Unwosay «i Caerpa 
^wdmaor Fred Brooto 









t.VMkfWv fttKn ttic (wblic (vcntJ. n wrfl m JncMUKtiU to the 

(^tfiMimen R^htt l<ig;iic bjr whoclehiimcn. mp;nn A(X>RN» atm* 
tioci uf (t» huaMicM mudei lo ihc Kmiun^ Amu hu Keen ItKrativc. AHC* 
it ottc of A(X)RN» Iaiscm 5<I1(cK 3) tAt*<Ufn|M «otAJittAiiom. In it» fit' 
caJ >'cAr cmlin^ 30 )uoc i006. AH(T reported cKpemea of SK nilion. It it 
ottc of the mcoi lafiocntiAl non-ptofic bitowiif; eutwtntct AjvoCAte* in the 
United Scaiet. 

In AddiNaiin to the mllAjm ef utpAjrcr dolUrt AHC Ima uken m. one <if 
iIk oipaiXAiinn't m rettirni thowt pvmnc donattnm of more then S4 miK 
lion fnim nu|Df lunkt.* WhittleKlowcf documenct coeenn^ AHiTi revenue 
toufcct fimm July 1. •004 31. *00^ tn eh tded: 


A<.ORN (Cjaihtak Ihrfnctthip) 

ACORN <C«ihMk I^rtnetthip) 

SIJ7.SOO 

1240,000 

ACORN 

.. .191^100 


... SIlQjOOO 


f 

Kannk Mae fYK JOCrt-2006 

..........llOOjOOO 

II’ Morgan (luw 20QS-2(l0e. 

ii^io^ 

Rvk i4 Amcnn jonv W06 

SIJ'JO^ 


„S17AX)0Q 

.M&THank- 

siso.ooo 

United Way (Afncman IheamI 

SlSjOOO 


"B of A pays 
quarterly. Chase 
when they feel 
like and are 
tired of getting 
bugged by me."^ 

~ Intemtl ACORN •'fneil kvn nos 


NChy wonIJ Kaitki pay to 
much wnhoui A 3ol Stan. 

A contuhaiM Id the financid 
iiidntiiy hat e» plained, '^lie 
hankt know iliey are hann: heU 
up. hue they are not to 

ftghi over ikiA. They look at it 
At A eoit of dotn^ bntinen.** 
Lendcn conld he forgiven 
flit thtt impretAton. hecaute 
AC'ORN ifttmitonAllycnItivAio 
that pctcepeton. Intctnal ACX)RN 
HtHjAtng Joramentt nailgevt that 
staff mendmi laitc money by 
tcUing henkett exactly rhat: *ht 
the COM of dmng buMDCvt.** 





ACORN'S Role in the 
Current Housing "Crisis" 


Scni«|( Mtdc fof « flhumcw the of *cruayint «nd «Uey^ 
iMicii fwtrfin^ aiming the eunoti hnti««ig cometKVU ihcrr 
Ate A few CMC a>Mcc|i(» at Mt hasc. Scow cImbi fraud os a 
maMivc Ktk. hut at pteaent thctc ii ttnuffictcnr nidcMc 
to suhMantuec that aBcpiicfi. A mnec wniHa* — and nii?«c 
tuppoeuMe cipUaaituei ccnicn o« the iucaemnf of itcdii 
and aecepeanec of f;tctM« mk hnth hjr KwrtMm and hy 
lemicn tedunis to tone rakin. nntS'Cndiciooal atiwamerv 
h M bm (lui AiC'ORN n imwi dearly tnl to che proent 
lto(iiui|;wn«k 

Whethef iiy latcMiuii of by hippy accalcm. AC^>RN 
htf hcenenc both a kadii^ bcmhciary and an ■npottani ad* 
tnKatc of the OmiBimity Reinaotmcni ^ (CRA). IIuik 
decade* tpi pulirioam. tpuiicd by aeimn piwtp*, fuund 
that banks were <iya(in|' m *r<dbnin(* — rc^sin^ loan* ia 
aieas with high ooaccntiaiMiai* of iadivaluak with low caedii 
scorn I cpslaitw* passed a bdl that pave cnttsttMa nst y groups 
lignihcawt sway *w«r look inefgcn t^sed oa the twaiks* i*« 
emd of leadiog to miauftcic* and the psmf. The fact that 
poor credit p«t iwch h^rrowers at higher rak for default 
wai deemed indcvant A(^>RN aaid AK<! have taken 
advantage of that 1 977 btfl and have aggressively aipied — 
•ttxc at lean 1991— fiae ie» cotatmuatinn- f wsets AC'(>RN''i 
rdunce oa AH(I to hinnd federal hiadi for *ciK>ftgagc 
counsdie^* tsKh auppwn ts hanfly wuptisiag- 

By 1992 A('X>RN and AH<! 1^ foe sneral yean wield- 
ed ihcu ('IRA dout to ptcMure hanks. Ihcn The New Yoik 
Tima pw b lnh ed an m-depfh caaminatina of how dungteg 
bank practioa aigned with ACIORN's goala Ihc paper i«> 
putted fftifli nuloJdpho, Pennsylvania: 

fivddcd by Kdera) laws and aa aggressive com- 
niaiMty-aaiDn gmup called Acorn, hank* here and 
m ochet csisa across the cnuniry have started mak- 
ing mortgage loan* in ncg^ihoihood* they have ira* 
ditiundly avt>idcd. 

In I'hdadclplm. bankets are sceiing the ruks Inr 
this kind of lending. So fw. SbO oulbon hai been lent 
in a vnddy watched pngtam. h matten little if an rp- 
piicaoi ha* a lenaO incocnc. aa irregular jnb pattern or 
collects wdfiMe of f ud •tamps. He or she migfu niU 
«|udify foe a moitgagr. bankets here say— e radsed 
departure Imm traditional banking pracnces.* 


The newspapet was «piae dhai about CIR^ ride ‘choc 
megaga help hanks hiUil somewhat vague iMgataw of the 
Clotttenimay Rcinvtsnncni Aa of 1977. which rB|uiBn hardn 
to imac m cienanuMiia that pnwidcthcm wah depoeits.^' 
Mote than two decaJo on. tcholars and ocoricMiutts 
arc now tecugnaing ACIORN’s dual rule in the proem 
*en*M ” — m sapportet and bcnehciary of a fiisancsal iv> 
gime that made credii too cheap and easy to obeam. A* 
medsa pansc mounted m 2007, Dl llaana Odjorettm of 
Lnynli C^nBcgc aigucd that ACIORN and in comenaony d* 
iio dieeeriy conenbueed to cuircai problems with tubprienc 
loam, wnimg that ‘ihmoands of mortgagr default* and 
fotcefcuarp to the ’ssibprune* hoimt^ market fuc, mort- 
gage hidden with fuoc credit tanngi) . . . |arei ... the diro'i 
raiuli of ihiny yean of gpmcninKiii policy that ha* kneed 
banks to nuke had luam to aiwredawonhy bocfuafcrv*'' 
Kirthn. Dilnrenn* atguor 

The only way ihoe bonnwen could quali^ for 
theif ttiuftgjgtc loam (even ^nuitng that had credit 
ratings! was to tike out adjustable rate mortgage*, 
•oenc uf which had astonadiing^ knv htst-yxar laio 
« the 3 peteem range, and sumeTiRia Icmer. Thn 
a what has largely hided the snbpnme nueegage 
mdtdown -ahe inabiliry of thousands of Mibprifnc 
bortvwen to aflurd ibett mongtga now that thest 
rata have ad|ustcd upward IVn. the cnenhinaticm 
of the bofs enksfcancfu of che (IRA (with the help 
of polNical pfcMure groups like ACIORN) and mpmi 
Wl 1 monetary policy in general arc the icaamts for 
the hunting teal oeate bubble and the *tubpcimc’ 
mortgage mdtdmm.'* 

"It matters little if an 
applicant has a small 
income, an irregular job 
pattern or collects welfare 
or food stamps." 
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la hdtruary 2<KMI. ccotiomks 
ptokmot Sun Ucbuwiaof the Uai* 
inctitty (•fTcu» ai OiltMMtggacai: 

Ai the etmm ten uc thni 
woe made wnfi wtually ooiMxi** 
tent umietwrUit^ namiifA — no 
mificsiMMi of incorar oe aaictK 
link aMtiidefnicw of itic appli* 
cam* aKtIfty an tmAa payment*; 
aodrmrn p^rmcat 

Nom ilie currem hand>«ttf^< 
, jrov'd rtiiak chat ibr (anib 

4 orac up with tbe ala of tooaer 
oa J eiwi u im ctaadanb on ilicir 
inni, mch ni^daion fuu adeep 
o« the In bet. M wa» tha 
rcfuiacof* who reUied thcac 
uamlifiU <1 the hchcai of 
cofumuiiity po*^ and 'pio* 
paeitn' polirual 6>tcca.** 

lich^wwi fdfthc* poimod to 
ACX)Rhr* lolc in die ennent 


^ _ ^ hnwtinK "etiaii* and to cuiNAi 

a ih cetuoncm* h ^ Wt f M u it tt* 
rok in pfocunaf loaiM widanu uauif emkt acoeea, 
lOO-pewem financed Inane, and acccpeanca of undt«umcmcd incoene.** 

In the preaocni I99i New Yotfi llna article. ACORN s ItNipune hov»* 
iii( leader. Michael Shea, admined that hanks would not have adopted <dt»* 
tnately harmfid polecio *if there wa* no cnmnuiMy prcMta and the Uw.* hut 
ihac thcac ficiors nude *a Ice of hanken «ac kt in dieir wlf'imerst.** That Klf> 


intctcu — ACORN* and modem hank*' — naade pnaaihle the catestaann of cheap 
cfodir to mky horrowm and haa ted diroedy to the modcni wbprime moa. 

It* imporuni to note, a* fhcTtatca did. chat in dtncatnpaipt dteie *vefe *naany 
•nch vnicaa. But hy kr the lotidcat hdonp to Atom. . .*** 
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Feeding at the 
Taxpayer Trough 

ll b MM CnffNKMe (MKCtt-ruriMd-KcitcfiKtol* 
alone (bat keep A<!()RN Houmm^ C^tporation 
adtxii an«l potted to aiud(. AH(7t ui^exeinpt 
itaiut allcmrt m to accept laxpayn moncf in (He 
lorm ei (rants or contracts. It has done to, aikl 
bun(itly. Tsiftt o«r of every five dullait AH(! rakn 
ui come from taxpayer coHicn. (jrtrm thn iarpetse. 
AH(I owes tbc puMic a (ood deal of rranspaten* 
cy and (ood ttewardtiitp of (bc»e pnMw dollars. 
Hoircver. AHC! s rccoed in rcccni years indndes: 

* hsor sersrice to sninc of its eufaimMe dkiitt 

* Rnamal staff lapses alliMnn( HUD baud 

• ( ontfiwcfsiai collabnrat»>ns acstsiin^ nndoc- 
uinented workers in obtauunf im«rt(a(cs 

• AHKtaacctobofroi*<rrsusifi(*undcr(lMcaHc* 
undocutnemed iocutne in loan applkatioot 

* borne Id not hypoctittcall tcenenmcndatinni 
fcr esnric kiant 

• I\)«sil4e vtolatsom of federal law through 
fiilnre m matiitasn a dminction Ketsif ixn 
die acimtHs of AHi* and ihcnc of the my 
psdiiscal AC:ORN 

PotnntinI HUD Frnud 

Thn sloppy staff ssurk duon’t (usi M in meet the 
|mHk‘s needs— ^ poMk (hat it paying with ns tax 
dullatv^it abu raises dsc puauhdiiy of ftntduleni 
me of taxpayer money. In a ilnctpbnary letter to 
ocK AH(3 staff rawsnhcr cbtatBcd by the C^ntumers 
Rylns I-capie. A(T)RN ufbciaU warn. 

Qienn you claimed you uw face to (mc< 
were not recorded on the appontments (mcI 
book or H(X> or Rlet. llierefore, theie n 
no pMof that yun acrually saw these cltenis. 
THosc files are {redacted HUD file nnnsbcnl. 


A Bi9 Bit« from BI9 Brothne 
Tot«l AHC Rnvonuo: 



Taapaytr Dollar* 


Taxpayor Monoy into AHC 



Oovnenmnnt 

Total 

Total: 40K 

S7,329,J23 

S18J03.239 

2006 

S1.700.317 

S6.243.SS2 

2005 

S3.020.04S 

S6.65S.0S1 

2004 

S2.606.961 

$S.404.306 


>ibara rxAset AHC> <ncal penods *01*09 Jsas* 30 

IXsttni; my resent vtsitufNnsr32'»4,l fimndoncea^atn 
that iH ebents' fiJo are in complnc ditsTiy, incomplete, 
spcctfically the fidluwin( HUD fivrm; 

• C3mimclin( actmty and unit 

• fnitiji Intecvtcn burm 

• Cltcni (liaft 

• (^mdinpfActioo Hm* 


73 
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ACORN'S Own Words 



a 
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K's Docum«f)t*d: ACORN Houskig Works 
for Its Donors, Not for tho Poor 

Mihi pet>fle tmfsmtlist with AH(! woukl sMume ihtt s 
pttup JaiKstol lu fxi4aEi itt(: Mtntumm from sbotnnr ktam 
tmtuld sthmcafc luJitiooil JNk-jwv which 

l«tlJ Qfuiry Slid hdp Kujien cspcmocc ihr AmriKsn drcsm- 
Rmirih fhcw othcTWiMr. iWficMot Ljchfwrio ootcK ‘i>nthc 
W«h. yvw um Will find (!fLA kwm svsdiNc «m M'tMlN 
with ‘too pvmoi fiiuacoig nn cmhi iciiro ondacw* 
mcntcd locooie . . . cwcn if J^>u iloai rcp^irt m on )f<DU> ui 
icttMai.' OoIm onamdinf' n tw(oiml. of omnc-*** 

The fvquucnKBt kw credit couiMkng wi>«ld be icmur* 
Mi|; if the cuwiudinii icmcc did oof btingi aiillaim of duibn 
M doBilKtos fmm the (edersi IVpsrtmcrti of Hnunog and 
IMun IkvdnpineiM uun AH<r« coflien. 

ipecdk cnoccni m A<'A>RN« ^^tcewicfii lo providr 
Ictim of *un<icicoiitcniod aKi>mc* lo BaiA of Askiks 
A ca>(dinf( i» a il305 miemd A(Il>RN c>iiiad. ihac hsnk 
■fwjft H of $1,300,000 each 4 *ia«n*“ Afsahn per-2007 
A(I( WN dociuDcni iiMCracts its stiff 

LWimmcniied uunene m a fcMurr tho dfcww A(!l >RN 
Houonit otminwio ai opeuK the ippkcaiNh) lutd 
kandadd inoonc l^imndy ^daowed m minociiy usi 
■niwyant eoiwroiiacica. dia type of memte m nut 
pvtcd ID ihe IRS and ■ kaewn m unda-dMMiHc. 

AH(r appean to be uiin^ uxpayct doIUrs to awaa indi* 
vuluib who are dud|>fl|[ ihrai latr* Not was AHC uftawarc 
of the poeewttafiy hannful effoct* kw bomnam- 

Akhmifh It M a strictly csik<re«d katurc m other 
baaki and ptodven. Bank of Amcnca's policy toward 
■ndootmerMcd inoifM w «ery flexihle. All'ORN 
Hositiiif counsek^n cMahladi the amnutii. sihucc and 
cooduct v(rificaifc>o of such locumc, without tpacs* 
iiDOW( hum andcvwriCcn ... 

Ihe comeqweocci can he bcwchaal oe detrimental 
... cuumelort need cu be carehil ai prursidioi; wnducsi- 
mented lociwnc lettevs. as it caa hart the applicaarls) 
•o the fiinitc 


AHC cUiau h aitemprt lo use ‘uadocuaieaied its* 
CDOae* rndictoosly. but t>ne ciaplnyees 2004 perk'nnanec 
rcvMw ladscatcd; 

.. . inoM film i tos .’we d skiw that you arc usmi^ the 
maiutMsm uaJocumetired income alkmcd ($t.200| 
lot hooschidd memhers. without putting enda r»> 
pom and mtfyinf susirce of incumc** 

An Bttrnial c>inail chain doenbed panmdit u»e of ism 
Jticuaieaicd snaunc pmpcriy as *a lony^standuift policy of 
A(X)RN that was not cnfivcod * A reply noted. *1 pet pnii 
poMi chat fium ame oa wt caanot do thoe (W«r>inooake liim 
ns htc.] dcak Ihe tealiiy a chat we have doh pendmp.*^ 


"On the Web, you can still 
find CRA loans available via 
ACORN with '100 percent 
financing ... no credit 
scores . . . undocumented 
income . . . even if you 
don't report it on your tax 
returns.' Credit counseling 
is required, of course." 


n 




N*^*’***^'^ * Lobbying Hiatus and 
Loam for Ufwiocumantad Wortiors 
MXMIN hat built imkIi of in rtpocacioo and io abdity m 
lanc fuaHli fKim KUI) un an ittu^ at a for of p^Mrcrfiil 
Kankt. a oKituincf aiancaic dial damm the tntpedoo to 
lobby Ibf chan|^ In ^reemenn wkh naior dooon, hour* 
c«rt, wnadd pmbably mot ddight chr laapaym wtio pick up 
40 pcfccM of thr oagatmatNin't h(M%ci. fw intaanoe. aa 
^fccancof with (Viibaok. a tiptificaAi AC'DRN duoof and 
partner. ihcwviJ that acuiK aettvim breotne Icm active when 
dcab air in place ”AfK>RN alters that it wiH nor lobby for 
BMKc ivaifictnr rmna aaJ cniaditiom. and<4t^*up a^rco 
that k wdl not lobby fer len nserktive icrmt and onndi* 
linat, on aucb Icpdatfexi.*^ 

AOORN't rrlaiiombip with Cjti rem oa Cu more than 
a timplr ktbbyin^ <casc-fUe — ihou|^ chat dome would 
outran RKwr aidmi ccuiMnwr advoratca. In bebmary 3006 
thr San Ib^o Uiuoa-TiibujM reported that (atihaak *hat 
funded in fim hiMne loam lo undocummicd Mcaicaa 
mnugraan* in *a oiuvc that iar;pm a Incrativc. wide* 
upcfi maikn while providiaK nnr fbr the debate oner 
dlq^al unmigiatuiei.* An M'ORN Htmtin^ ipidtopcraun 
adnuiud. *lt n a contmvcmal pn>gnm.** llic paper wat 
careful lo note ihai the 'mxiprofii orpcitaaium reedwet 
much of m funding bora the Ikeparrmcaiof Htamn^and 
Utbaai Doncbipnanit -*'^ 


Ciiotic Loarta 

Allowing enttaumm to dcruk which pmduen are 
belt foe them aJIowt the market to functioci optimally. 
Rut berween 3004 and 2006— and perhap* beyond— 
A(X>RN and AHC have med taapaycr money to adw>« 
care *ciotic* loam to low* and moderaiC'incoRie cimom* 
cn. mciudmfp 

• IniercM-Only Loana: An ACTORS H«iuun$ pm- 
(ram m operation rincc hebnury 2006 hai oflercd 
a Rank of America *10/30* loan. In ferim allow 
AHCTt low* and mndtrate'income cwMometr lo 
pay only latercM fm the hm ten yiearr of a fbr* 
ty-yeai nuet^^pe. It »cc«m Ane to ACTORS rhai 
ihcBC cifltoracn arc bvddoig no equity for ihorc 
irn yeaet 

• Non-Amoniaed Monca|te«: AHC hat OHint<lcd 
inene of kt daetin into *40 year nnti*aanortt«ed* 
hum. which mcam that their low* and rnodeme* 
uioame cutautnen wiiuld teach the end of a kitty- 
year morip^ and rtill erne money 

• Re^rrtr Mortfppr*: AHC. cmimdim hnre been 
iraaned to reciMiimeiid that low- and mcdcraic- 
UKumc tenaot chiKni opt foi tcvcnc mut^a^a. 
an caocic loan that may be a good choice for auenc 
bonoweir and a d»aMcr-«n-«eaai«t( fbr (Ufim 



Ifymlimemy 





PaOiAg (A9«^) to Soporoto Chority md Politic 
Ki04iwin|;4 19M Uuiauo aJimnonatNio tt imliMia* j^uit 
til ACX)RN HiHfung i^irpiKaiKift, «n imcMtpHma by the 
Inpccioi GcBcrai of AmcnOirp* ftiuoil ihit AH(! haJ 
CiUdy MMiwd tike g u ¥ ctm nctu thji « tcaiMncii tepuaie 
like highly pulaicai A( !C >RN. » lofaierd by 1^. !■ 
bet. the MvcM^ioo buod quiac the oppotiic 

Not ooiy (ltd we 6aJ lefcienco to AC^tlRN liiv< 
tfif^CfCMcir AHC^iutcmpurpuketciMnentMi to both 
otpiMueiom. wc ni'ecd Dumetov* traaMctmm and 
aaivifio iim4«in(( 'fmenuT A<X>KN>fdjfed cor* 

pneatnam. Htcae ftamoctioen mdodoi cmet cKar^oi 

m AHC*. and thm to the (^S pant, by AC'ORN or 
i^her ACXWN-relatod emitick.** 

The pant wa* wiihilrawn m a rcMik ihoec fiodtop. 
hot ewdener iwfpau the dkpd rcblaWuf cootmtacd In 
bet. by t1N6 Sheltaiorce mapnne leponed: *ACX)RN 
Houaeng* <!o«yueafkMt » ebody cuttAcetol id AtXMlK. the 
■atwioal advocacy oipnsacioei. and conmiueiMly haa |;rcai* 
ly enhanced cluot when it am down waih tchKiaeit hanken 
MCtiy olficiak"* 

An intemai ACORN e*enajl bom 2004 confinna 
ACXMN and AI1C planned to cueittnwe utin|( pnientmcni 


Paymoftta from ACORN Hoaaaarvg to 
ACORN-Raiotod Orgonixotiorta: 



fainih to bind coordanaicd efinm (emphaan b»t danry)- 
*TMal bindti^ buen HUOs bu bouun|i mtiiamea OHIP) 
thn ycae la aKuit $640,000 latiieh will pnwide a ped np- 
pofTuiury bn A(X)RN and AH<' to wnrii locohcv on 
hmiaiag* tw o and campaipu.* 

l4iHic dixtamenta oAct more evtdriKc that ’trtnaac* 
tMioa and acthitm iondvin^ tpaeteuT A(X)RN*fcbt<d 
cotpnraiiona* dan cnntmued- 1aa tetaima bit three recent 
ycara thuw taipaycr buMJini' aemuAted fbe 40 pacent of 
the urpturatiuna lucal bucipt. \4eanwhde. AbK' haa acni 
S4A5I.H6S— an a*erap tdewer Sl.S millaon per ycM'-Hu 
ochet MXHIN ixpniuiaim rhtuatg^ bxi and panca. In 
each of tfvwe three yvaea AKK* pad annwal feca « ewew 
of S.tOOOOO to (!kiiena Omolnnp an ACX)RN'rclated 
brm. of at Icaai $40j000 were made li> the Payilca 

Hqvipencnt Roonice Cxiita— anoehet A(!CRN*rdat«d 
nrpaiaation— an rw<u of ihiiac ycaea. 

Vet m«d wt tuNdding pntem ei wtt pd bewn the Inapec- 
tot GewenTa ocipnal u i vot y tion. whadt bnaad dial AHC 
ictentpeed— pcehapa ^upoaive l y t u prranaiie cuwnadingi di* 
enialo pay bt AC’ORN tnonbcfkhipa. TheC^eimmcn Ri(hc» 
Icapie haa teexived a cieihHe tuiemem bom a cuncai oe bm 
mo AHC ■ e iu pby w mgjpihaig the ptnetax amaaina in place 


Qronia GW aw 

I r—PM 


>taan adWo AKO tneai paroda ondm^ Jaew 30 
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Conclusion 

>RN t laa|; hMofy o{ ahutifi( the puHk'i mitt seem to hjvc co«tiDucd 
the htHMini; hubMe. lit edvncjt^ for cietiii pijyctl « fu4c ut the 
otrrmt ttthfnmc mot. It« aiht^acy v4 cit^ac Inant callt into i|oci«r>n the 
wisJooi of |;vnRK tupifet tnuney to the <>f(Anuat>«>a. And its revoe J of ieup- 
pto^fuic tict h e fw ai i • nuit'pmhi thjt tccrive* ptvetnmcvit fumJtnf; mkI « 
poitfKil i<«(4nujtMia Kijf vM'Latc fctlcnl Unrs (itn^miMmal leaden thmild 
he waty uf dofuiin|( hAid-eAined «li»UAit to « ptnip wuh this kifdid 
record At a mtaimara. a nivmipatiitci n warrantoi 
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About U« 

The (ainsttoncrr Riphit I «ag;eie it a onn^mAi, rtun-parrnan. cducaltunal o}|^nuaium dedicated to prescrvmg; con- 
•umcf chotce in the marketplace Ihinci^ invatig;acivc analysis, the (axnumen Rigdii* teapM prodnccs tjiaahty 
research thar thufou|^y di<utncnrt the rral>wt>iU chusccs and challeng;ca cvwiuraert face, and rc^>rn on the beiscAtt 
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$1 Million Scandal Latest To Hit ACORN 

At Ktidcncc Mannit, Conxrnt Mntl Intetlqialr and Intlall Taipavrr Proiccliont 


ACOttS and lit affiliale\ lune a muM-deiade hisinry irf fraud and atmse of taxpayer funds. Recently, the 
Consumers Rights Ixague released a uhlstleMins er report that uses internal ACORN documents to 
highlight alleged misuses of taxpaser mimes' hy .iCORN Housing Corp, which tooh In 4Wi of Its funds 
from the girsernmenl and sent more than a million dollars to ACORN 's affiliate. Citizens Consulting. 

Now. The Ness' >’«/< Times reports CTunds Mtsopproprtoted at 2 Nonprofit Croups," fune 9)that .ACORN 
has hid since 2001 the emhezzlement of nearly S! mllliirnhy the hrolherid' ACORN 'sfininder from that 
same organIzatlim-CItizens Consulting 


Additionally. ACORN Is currently under insesligotlim firr potential ssHer frmul all across the nation. 

rdtallni 


/iHijufeAfliitoaurtg/JMitfuii 


Yet Congre.ss Is poised to reward these urganizations with hundreds <tf mitllims mitre dollars. The 
current housing hill vmrking Its way through Congress (HR i22ll wimid create a multi-hilllim dollar 
himsing fund from which these organizations could draw vast sums of mones'. 

These gnnips operate as a complex family of political and non-pmfll organizaliims that freely mme 
funds from one to amaher. .More ami more eddence of fraud and abuse surfaces seemingly esery slay. 
Only a thonnigh Ins'esilgalhm will reseal the truth. Congre.s.smen Feeney. Ron e and Hensarling hose 
asked Chairman Frank to hold hearings. But so far. Chairman Frank has chttsen not to act or to 
acknowledge the proNem. 

This document pnnides a brief osersiew and swne examples of .ACORN and Its affiliates ' tong history of 
fraud and abuse as well as recommendations that should be Includetl In HR 3221 to pmtect taxpayers 
and present new abu.ses. 
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A Multi-Decadr lliuon of Fraud 

ACORN has repeatedly been implicaled in scandals involving public funds and political activities, 
BcIom' are a few examples: 

MiwK gf T«ww Fwnda 

• In 1977 — three decaden agii — ACORN accepted a $470,000 federal grant through the 
Volunteers in Service to .Amenca (VISTA) program to tram volumeers to help low-income 
citizens .ACORN was accused of illegally using the resources for its political activities, and the 
repoil from a Congressional investigation found that ACORN had illegally used the money for 
labor organizing. 

• In 1994 following a Clinton Administration giant worth more than $1 million to ACORN 
Housing Cotp, an investigation by the Inspector General of .AmetiCoips found that AHC used 
government funds to registn low-income individuals for paid .ACORN memberships — a 
violation of federal law. The Inspector General found evidence of inappropiiate transactions 
charged to AHC - and thus to taxpayers - ~by ACORN or other .ACORN-related entities " 
Further. ACH had also lied about maintaining separation from .ACORN, which engages in overt 
political activities. The Inspector General found evidence of ‘ACORN having ‘created' AHC to 
serve purposes common to both organizations'* and ‘noted numerous transactions involving 
.AHC and other 'fratemar .ACORN-related corporations ’ This grant was revoked 


V8ia fniid 

• Since 1998. ACORN and Project Vote employees were implicated in voter registration fraud 
allegations in more than a dozen states 

• In 2003. .ACORN employees in Missouri turned in a batch of thousands of registration forms — 
of which only about 40 percent were valid, with another 1 .000 believed to be attempts to register 
voters illegally. 

• Following Colorado's 2004 election, two ex-ACORN employees were convseted of perjury for 
submitting false voter registration forms; one ex-.ACORN employee admitted to registering her 
friends 40 limes. 

• In 2004. police pulled over a former ACORN employee who had more than 300 voter 
registration cards in the trunk of his car, many of w hich had not been turned in within the legal 
tiiiK limit. 

> In 2005, Virginia authorities found that of a sample of Project Vole-gathered registrations. 413% 
were re/ecled for using false or questionable infomution. 

• In 2007. King County'. Washington officials announced the indictment of seven workets 
.ACORN had hired to register voters, calling the episode the "wnnr case ttf ntter retflslnilhM 
fraud in the history of the state. ~ At least three of ihosc individuals have pleaded guilty and 
ACORN was forced to pay a $25,000 settlement 

Money Laundertm: 

• Project Vole was implicaled in a money-laundering scheme to rig the 1996 Teamsters 
president election, which was thrown out by federal authorities Project Vote received 
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$175,000 lo undertake ostensiUy non-partisan get-out-the-vole cfTorts. though an internal 
Teamsters memo repotted that “in each instance they will benefit the Clinton campaign but 
also, and more specifically, congressional and senate races that we are tracking.'* 

.acorn’s .Abuses Continue Today 


Misuse of Tasnava Funds 

• Ikhistlcblow er evidence obtained by the Consumers Rights League indicates that the same illegal 
practice of comingling taspayet funds with political projects used in 1 994 is ongoing 

• .An internal 2004 memo brags that a HUD grant of $650,000 “will provide a good opponunity 
for ACORN and AHC to work together. ." 

• From its fiscal years 2004-2006. ACORN Housing Corp obtained 40t<ii of its funding from the 
govemmem. totaling more than $7 million 

• During this same time. AHC sent millions of dollars lo afliliaie organizations 

• A significanl portion of AHC's money wat paid m Clliien.'i ComvMng in the form of “fees" (a 
search of the last five ia.s returns available on Guideslar shows AHC paid $ 1 .545.930 in “fees" lo 
Citizens Consulting) 

Lmbezzicment of Funds 

• According lo a July 2008 report from The New York Times. ACORN has hid smee 2001 the 
emhezrlement of $948,607.50 from Citizens Consulting. Inc by ACORN founder Wade 
Raihke's brother from 1999 lo 2001 . 

• The New York Times report followed closely on the June 2008 espos6 from the Consumers 
Rights League, which found that taxpayer money sunooned corporate shakedown tactics. 
counselini! of potenti al homebutets lo use “undocumented" or “uader the toble' income to 
obtain mongaircs. and obUimnu monmires for undocumented workers 

• That means taxpayer dollars intended to support housing counseling and easing housing woes 
directly funded an organization that was covering up massive fraud and engaging in questionable 
mortgage practices 

• Meanwhile, millions more in taxpayer money has flowed from AHC lo other ACORN entities in 
recent years 

Voter Fraud 

• In 2008. federal authorities announced that e/gAr former ACORS voter regiitrutitui employees 
pleaded guilty lo federal election fraud for submitting false registration cards during the 2006 
eleclion 

• In June 2008. ninety completed voter-rcgisiration applications were stolen from ACORN's 
ofTices in Las Cruces. New Mexico ACORN's record in New Mexico iiKludes registering a IS- 
year-old lo sole in 2004. and the tubmtsion of 5.000 potentially fraudulent signatuies by four of 
its employees in 2005. A sheriff said plainly that. “A 's utfe to say the forgery kos widespread. “ 

• In March 2008. Philadelphia officials sought an investigation into ACORN's voter registration 
program because they “were fed up with false applications gumming up the works" and 
"specifically accused" ACORN of turning in bad paperwork 
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• In June 2008. a Project Vote spoietman acknowledged that .’15 percent of the cards turned into 
Louisiana officials were duplicates. One woman, for instance, had five cards turned in for her. 
though she didn't complete them 

• On July 6, 2008. authorities in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania announced the investigation of 
more than 100 voter registration cards submined by ACORN, including instances where voters 
say they never filled out a document 

• On July 7. 2008 the Las Vegas Review-Journal repotted that a Clark County, Nevada official 
'.reev rampant /rami in the 2,000 to S.OttO ngfitrations .iCORS mnu in evtry mttk . " 


C'onerrss b Poised lo Reward these OreaniMtions with Hundreds of Millions of 

Dollars 

The housing bill working its way through Congress (HR 5221) creates several funds from which AHC 

and its affiliates could gamer potentially hundreds of millions of dollars 

.MTciitolflt Hguiuui Fund 

• This it funded by requiring Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac lo direa 4 2 basis points of all of their 
new business into this fund 

• The exact language is "set aside an amount equal to 4 2 basis poinu for each dollar of the unpaid 
principal balance of its total new business purchases' 

• tht i 'lnigrexaimal HaJgri Ojffk* eoimaiex that nru mnripage /mrcJarvrv Ay hanme .V/or (jraJ 
A/vcAAc .4/(K' urj/ hteai ahtml Si. 7 trillum m 200V, ami that gnix% itvvessmenrs uniltr the hill 
MYw/i/ total ahtmt S7I0 million in 2009 anil about S9 billum over the 2009-2010 period 

Housing Counseling Funds 

• The House bill that was accepted and is pending passage in the Senate included S2J0 million for 
counseling • S200 million for loss mitigation counseling and $)0 million for the Neighborhood 
Reinvesunent Corporatian to make grants to counseling agencies 


Congress Must lnvesli(>ate Fraud and Add Protections to Prevent Future .Abuses 

The Consumers Rights League retruins in opposition to the bailout bill as a whole. But even proponents 
of this legislation must admit that there is a problem with the current system. As evidence mounts that 
the very sattw otganrzatiom that would reap a fittancial windfall from HR 5221 ate actively engaged in 
fraud, it would be outright irresponsible for Congress to pass this legislation without investigating 
current abuses and putting tn place measures to prevent future abuses 

Duty to Investiitate 

• There is clear evidence that strongly suggests that the ACORN family of organizations may have 
engaged in activities ranging from the misuse of taxpayer funds to fraud and embezzlemeni 
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• Monict thai go into one organi/ation become fungible and are eatily moied from nonprofit 
organizations to political organizations u ith a few semantic and accounting mcks 

• In order to rectify past abuses and better understand how to present future abuses. Congress must 
investigate these practices and allegations 

MtiiMHW w Prtsfni Fymre Abitm 

Increased ^ nuisDaiencv 

• Congress should add increased iranspaiency requirements for organizations receiving 
taxpayer funds such as public annual audits and itemized spending reports 

• Taxpayers have a nght to know and Congress has a duty to ensure that taxpayer funds are 
being used responsibly 

Orianiaiicn hret^ill 

• CuiTcntly organizations are able to hide the misuse of public furuK by mo>ing fungible 
money through multiple organi/ativui» 

• Often these organizations are not only afTi hated but arc nui by the some cxeaiiives 

• Congfcu should implement measures that prohibit organizations receiving public funds 
from affiliations with political organizations 

Increased Penalties for Misuse of Public Funds 

• .^sidc from the felony chaigcs ihal should arise from the cmhczzicmcni of funds and the 
obsiiuction of jusiice charges for covenng up that cmbezzlcmcni. there are cunenlly 
relatively few penalties for the misuse of taxpayer funds 

• HR 3221 requires only that organizations found to have misused funds, repay the funds to the 
govemmcnl w ilhin 12 months 

• Congress should impose signifrcant financial and other penalties for oiganizalions found to 
have misused public funds, including permanent ineligibility for future grants 


Conclusion 

ACORN and .ACORN fraiemal organizations' mulii-dccade record of panisanship and misusing public 
funds is a prime example of a broken system They continuously lum in faully, if not false, voter 
registialion forms that ihiealen to disenfranchise voters cm Election Day They have repeatedly used 
taxpayer funds to bolster ihctr own political ends. Eventually, taxpayer money ended up in the pockets 
of the brother of ACORN's founder and ACORN attempted to hide the tnilh for years 

Federal authorities musi invesiigaie the misuse of taxpayer funds supplied to .ACORN and its afriliaies 
and rectify these past abuses Further. Congress must pul into place measures lhal will pres enl such 
abuses in the future 
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SWORN AFFIDAVITS 

!N THE MATTER OF 
SHARED FUNDING BETWESEN ACORN 
AND ACORN HOUSING CORP 
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AFFlDA'viT 

of 

Shartm Trotter 
Atigast 19, 2008 


IK TIIL KIATTFR OF SHARED R.rNf>t?9(i BblWl-EN 
ACORfN AffD ACORN HOUSING COKl’OK A HON 


u Shcwin '1 ToUer, ;t einp^ov.eeo't Ai-’ORN 

SOLEMLY ArK!KM AND SaV THAT- 

1 sUTi tilt: pentivKicr. m this ftmittrand have.ln^w'i^tgfsct'^Hirijailiips hewMi «t!t:rrev-t tiE 
tSACK:fe>tiND 


lAViiS'Wmpjfjyett'by' i'n;''tlXfp'o'sU!<N\ 
of R,«gi«nal rw'ytTtor r»rt AUt'N jnarttjj^emeni. t<v«n- uritii March . 


FAC^: 

L Tfi'Utr. coim; Ibi^ard \Kith Ihc f cgafdriig th-: rKTaimnslup 

petwsico. A a iKJS, for profit «)Tg5yi!Zatk>fi partly hii-de4bv di*5 Umted itasu.'? Federal 
< iovi-nicnciU HjKl i!f>iiwy oi'hc? flna/iGsal bsHikm^ fosifiutiutts, hox iMuiictt a>. !mi 
•(nc;iiif'. 05 K. !ht': Do piirmteni of tfr^ru; Woit-fai^* Ctevo»opmcnt. ansi .-U X HtN, a 
orsa«i7a?ion fimdod by n'jenjbfa- ix^atiofjs ans rjthiy fijnds 


aoii A< A.’R 'S aic .'5>;ipj>i>scd to-lie.: ijidoiicndeijC'Oogs'sis/'^^iuits wi;osv opcOitKtiLs mx- 
.'O'ppr-sftt to h-i fHodco by sftr^rate aeco«afe ACORN canu-oi plosive frjKfs vo opeirtte 
■'ujrr A<‘3L i»:A:3«sc ?liev ,tiC a pr uiicAi ijroue aad pifUitcal org3iU2;4l;.ous are UvH pcmuawl 

-n'iii'. YtvTii fCv:ci»iigoviOTiirie-fjt t\mds 
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!- i -c;{KitiT».!e-;ao 

;?«l>it5dty5.- At’ORK 

2. iVHi.' '-jufjssdtcj' Jc At'ORN'in^uU^ oilie'e ^eiaf^attc scsvU'sj. Tax, jiusipitcs find 
rcuiK,! spa<;e jwud fcf bv-AiHC iwds, 

A! !t ■ p5t»jK>sad iunl ^KUirx) ftiuds derivi^d fejn*. 

various i^ram prc'possis \m»Xd be tf» fiaid- varidijs ciiuiiseljag Hctivilics tbat 
iwve!' iieawrrtd. 

4- ,AliC Fvjqaifi'jd ampSoyees to solicit softs grid fh>n» nii'*nifi jriii re^ 
pri'fc^^MonjUs i(» pay i w -\i iC op^njiioas 

1 Ail<!.‘ eBip]oy6«5S vTCjt: TCHiuircfJ to Sip ‘“pw>visigTkjlnM;nife2^r ior Al ■(VRK 
fro;n the AHC. aUart htisei 

L A:ri'.(,Vcmpioyeci‘i AvlKrrcfuieildAAt'll<»vtli«jtiif<i«ti'v,'f?<lf.alsovC;f%chwt/ng;fny!ft^ 
■vwa.tamuiifttatj, 


7, 5 have knA'.vk<J}Z«i of dtber indivi^UiiJs who will ti^aify to tte Ihai. AHC: >wj:l 

AC01[?N h«x’C i^r^-it-rAcc. asoi>ci«t3ty'aad will Ut« sUit-eilitttUs-.ahovt.', 


S. A{ tC kwpi inc £>mf -itiH-iis tvho s^^tkaiixs smd practkes n^ateriyfly ih^piK'.tiitg 
or^TaJK'ris and siijUl wcfc i5;ra«r.at«;.d. 

9: I obf.f'^rV'Okl a nit't;h<ira o?f>c^T-^-t^a1gE->joiE'wifiesiOi:Kisjiic.«sd ti>y AHC that vvt?:'.'.- 
(ux -v^'K Dilate ra-Hi- prOiHt or^ti^oijs- 
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CONCLUSION 

As ss !;.« p.iyo.f. T1iasn5t-sviBibc*ue!fet}ds..urAI?<.‘4jnf.lACORN asui ar’ ■^wplv'ci’or.e.it.^'^ 
i'lNjiiT uticjj^icai ;ml clsfir/y infciipa»pri.a4i?^^tJV!rjej.that>-a'vetic<:i‘itwj and- ? bt-Lei'e; 
o.julijiiit:. lu i'iXiir vvl^bm thjisr c^gaoidsations, ifcail^Ki «? ieriiUy, l w.')! uim avor 

njii'vaB! ;r.ti)rnjtitjya&!id vviJl |)}-i<v«te.iessiiTK»ny under uaiJi si?i to my Witj-i 

AHC a;id t?ick wilfe ACORN. It js {fue titije- Ktai int. fayer^ >i« a tail 

ttCCi>ijuSn<» ot'h(.-vv fbiir moneo" iS spent OiganijittfOiis ai. Uf«s: tu's* 

he'irf i&g dies/ 


;y< iM FO A ''iO WiTK ESSl 1) y V 
■'■'i Ci \iuj\tS?. »>,■ 

v.T> r'.i.vc < ' 

„ } Y 

) ^X' 

V — 

/ Sf iARuN rRUi'JKR 

A-Nmaiy Public; 

Iti. tb,0 Ooumy 

i;]sa\if:) 'U\'<'lv ii V VNfA\.t '. 

> 

y 

*3C ’ ^’'' ‘ 

i .i 


f \ ,', . A , . , ■ ' , ', 

■ *''C'fi. dj 
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AFFIDAVIT 

Andrew M. JohnSOr. 

711 Vv'. BelniotW Avenue Apt, 202 
CJlicago, fliintTis 6t5f557 

Uily24.200» 


!K THJ2.MAnEK OF SHAKi-i) i i!NOiN(i tilO'WHh'N 
ACORN AND ALORN HOl,iS!NO ( 'OKi'ORATiON 


AFFIDAVIT OF ANDREW M. JOHNSON 
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I, Aiidrew; Vi, johnsoD, a former eroplojee of ACORN Housiiig Cofuoraiiisi 
(’•AHC"), SOI .KMuV Al'CBiM AND SAV THAT; 

1. I atii (he petitWHer ifi this limtfef iittd haveiaio»iett4e of the matters 
hereje lefenetl m. 

BA(,:KROliND 

.[ aiT. 29 years ofage. 

3, ! was eriipioyed by rVHC fioffl per'embef 2004 to iVitirch 2006, 

4, 1 was a Toreclosufe Avoidanec CoWtsefor at .Al iC amt worited in a 
speeial progi'ajvi that was tli# prmiuct ol'a couiT rneiimramlum baiwesiv 
HSne Finariis? attii A! R2. 

5, t tiled 5i MWsuit agaitrst A1!C. ,foA«fr« v. 

I'OffAoratfOK (‘hlie 

ft 'ibyito'sutt, ease d (06 B I()i0i!) svas fire.t{iritiieCifciii(€ 0 iW 
Cook (Ikiunty, (IlijiOis belhiks tStfeHoaorahia Judge; Susao McBcinalti 

2, The basis of the Law.suis amrsc tVom ,Ai I.C*s vtolaliorts of die IlSiOois 
Miii’iti' tni Wage Law and ftlinois Wagyr Tayment and C6UeBf!6,h Act, 
the ;FaJr Labor Starrdsw'ds Act, and reiated laws, 

8. Uie l,8vv.siHt was settled minvsfevorpttecto eadtiiig trial the ItHaf 
anroimf of the seUierKcrti was 340,000.00 avid the case was dUraissed 
u'rn-! TRF.njT>rcn 

9. Ah. I'git of the K-Tifeiitenr agrcemcHt;! eait tiftyer seek eoioloynwKt ai 
,A,HC. 
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FACTS 

I \ 'iw-rcw M ,jo|-in-=oP, corac t'orwoi^ '^•rh fe^lowiTig ibcti: ag i-dii:u 
L>t‘.iween /\lk^ a nox-fbr-^i’otlt Cngr-tniAritjon partis Ju.iUt'U h* 
tiiii United Suites FetU.'raKiovemnieriandipam’Olhc'rllnaniC’'’' uua buifemg 
iji-niiiHojis. rx'*'- lindtcdtc, but inciudjn^. die IXpaiinienJ I'fUrb.ut fioitsing 
and l-'eveloprneut, :5nd ACOFAa a [ioliricai tu'idco b> niembpr 

dorsauujLs j'jtd other touds. 

1 oiune tbrvvord vviib trtllowxug' {'acts: 

1 . AHC; and. .<^(X.)RN tw j>upp«»iigd ici be indepcndeni orga/u^suons. 
AAvORN cannot receive funds to operate from AHC because they arb 
a politjcai group and political er|^a}iiz*it»oa< are not [iHvmiitted under 
law to iccerve govenunent kinds. 

%. !1 hsive krsowiedge that AHC- Jtas tunde^J sM continues to fiirid 
ACOkM.. 

3 . 1 am in pttSSessirin of seVerat H -mails tltal ctely show tiiiU At IC,‘ atKi 
•ACOF-N Isave eontinglcd t«:id.s over a period of tnany years. 

4; f)n October 1 3. S0(K> 1 was present ci regsemsti A.MC )(neoti.ng ^v^ 1 cfe 
Lc’£' i rujiho, Al-JC Natiomd l icrd Din^ctor, stated dial as oftftat point 
in time AHC and ACORN wotild he funded out of the same acconnl. 
Several other cnspkyeos wihi-^scd Ms. Trajillo make ihic- 
staicAneirc 

® Miiital Newush ( Office iMrecior' )■ 

w Kcgan Brewer } supervisor.)' 

» Pai Sivcis ( OBicc Director ) 

« Uv. ighi V augUn ■ former counselor \ 

» To tra: Gro^i' ( Mliwsaikee office director f 


5- ! have knowiedge <yf other iiidivtduais who winild iestl ty to the hicf 
iliai Ai K' arid ACORN have operated: as one entity.. 
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o. \a ’fiici-'Kil Jakt! Sqjtenibev lSi2f«?4^ ui ganicuiar -.w. 

MUJ AHC’ a^ovc-nmont ^ant ;m the amount of 

St)50.000.00. Fltc E-rnaii. states that this money wou' a be sy-c\t 
oy AHC’ ana ACORN to !Sj.pp<^^duiii uritaitiv^^^ T^v FHJP i'r.i'iJ a' r-. 
spect.i^^i-iv .iv^dttf fund AXt<''^the«ot-fdr-pfO£lt. r-ot \COR s, ih'^ 
ro'!t!ca! erititj’. 

7. ARC' and ACXXRN have altered- ofSce space, voter {nitlaiive money, 
vise of company copiers and fax maehines. Man*.- L,-m:i3b c-iearlv 
£bnv inai AifC is sayhi&fcr tease spscc: occupied bv At. OKN. 

8. On one ocxaston in 2(K»5 daring a HiJI) audit AHC' asked me to recto 
flies ;if jd hide boHes in ihe baseincni so tJiat HUD audi tors vouid not 
sci-.;' Iftenv. 

9. i wind U> sjxsak. vvifh t’A-a tflTf^FederHi Irivesti^anii'r: Ui v<,>iv?c my 
eooewrns nbour these itoorlucn! ant! wbar I saw as dlcgul actiflPS, 


CONO.USJON 


Area tax pavfcr., f have seen the irtethoas of AfiC- and ACORN aiKi am deeply 
concerned iiboiit unetiiiical and eJearfy illegal ncUvities that have occuiTcd, 
and,, J beiieve-. continue to occur within these tvvo organiznttt^rss If calie<i to 
testify, i will tinn over relevant E-rnaiis and is'iU provide testimony imder 
oath as to xvy expenca-,e:- v-hh AHC and ikek illegal relationship with 
A(X^RN . It is due tiioe thft tax payers gel ?. lull accoujiilng ofhow ihcir 
!Tin"(uy IS hctoir ?p< nt .>nd that organ like ihc.se are heir} nccounrahlc 
for their cicnorts. 


ID AM) VVf i \LxM-D BY 




ANl>Rh\'' M lU^fNSnN 


A Nci rv Publk-- 

i -K.nu I y of Ccfskv Cbkai^r* IL 

'X 'ii£n-’i-,} 
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AFFIDAVIT 

CrKtida KizeS^ 
4319 Hallaway Brtvc 
ijoustpa, TX 77647 

A'upia 15, 200S: 


ri'! THE maithr of shart o FI Kni\r, '■<r j vvi < x 
A CORK 'VM'i ACORX 1 1 'OkPOR inM 

AFFIDAVIT OF (3LENDA KIZEH. 

i :(il<2Dda Kj/^e^ it.fom.i'e'X' empjo>ee of' AC'OK]Si‘ Hou3tni’ CntporatiDf'? 

as fskvia'^so say that; 

!■ .. m "tins iriuU'E'i' anA'* krtowietigCAtf die 

■S'lif ertetf . td; . 

2. 1 ,1j'n 54:yttaf^i of age. 

S. i; v,i^s an AOJHK M€tiib^ tx^m- S997 lo I ^'99 uiid I wiis wiT-ciiaii' 
of the city wide hDti^dug'iTrtjfiBfHfe, during .tkix^''-- 

4. ^ li'iinSoyi-d by ACpK^N :fem Sd9'- and^ iisoe 

! ‘-f. Hect iTf vvfdi APORtTas. aa orjiJtnlixi, and Po.'d 

5 , ? i -xsiiT sr.'K .>AVitched over To 'vV'ork st AHC m hmz- 20 ‘ 'Ij3 »3ni n'”’, 
.)n.pS'.A:!'c»'t v>,s^ AfiC sifApL'i^Td sb .AygUFi 2*?, 2f<d-6. ni-rio^ civ u-aEio- 

4^ WC ^ The OIRcig Maiiagv^r as weU SpA.c:.d }paia>iv<.-.5 

Pa.’vrfi'tiarof 
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FACTS 

L u-U-iia;i Kizte- c-omo S'bn,vard‘vvt?h..tlie fbUevvtng facts regarti'Jig liie 

K-rr-vc.;?-n AHCf irtr-t-for-piT'fH (>^an;>:3tjoii p-hii’;-' -'.T-iif.c; 'Vv 
me lJiviir;d Kr,:de»-al<5ov'e^s?^enrsGsdmafiyoth«rfmaacia» and bajikang 
not JfTutGd'tC'v bni mchidtns.- fae Depaftment of fVbnr. 
and Ueveioi'^meni, and AsfORN, apoJitica' oi^infeation furaic-d hy member 
d-:;)ni-!in.vi;.;..v, a?id otb-ij? 

) i dm.-* with the fbUowm^ 

1;:. ano ACORN ait' supposed to be ir-ajpor.donv 

AvX')K.N' danaot fpadv-eTuPds.txi-pf^'t-mAj fisno AHC bcdmisethey artr 
a paii^cal gi'oup and poiltrcaJ orgar-Tzatiutia are nolpef'rdstipd li.nder 
\^w: ti- 'fbv-jerve' gpv'emTO^'ijT fu*>ds- 

■ ■•', i h;.Od kr5<)w.U>dge d>at .Af R'ffcss tUD.^Ied: -ACOiCN-. 

3. l ain in ps.xsscsoton cl se»eitscE-maijatHai cleaa'iy sbbvvahaf' AH 

Ai' h«^rY*-u4 Ms'od- binds. 

4. An iniornal AH(' eroaililateci.Sepiember IS. 2fKVi in piirlicttSar shows 
tliu'. /U 1C reiiai'ved a g*yvejn;*.ientFHlP'.k«an5:.bi the ainnani of 
H/fO.OOffOO. llisf: h-mml slates iliai 'id' mciie^ t\(aadNi vrli i.po:i)l 
by VHC «nd \COkN to ^ne|>e-it dyailmuacivv’^-. 

5. AJ {<-' and A<’(>RN ifavs shared ofice spa.-e, oft’ec suppht*' ano use 

cf A>k; onpi5fs,sssd,laxtr4ch-:rei>, M es) J f iej.!. tluo'ib-d 

ArUf is Paying for .Icasi? Space occin’^icd by Av-C?R.N. 

6. Ofi.e of the nto®' compellmg fects thot. p»rirays mul vaiidiiles in>' 

09.'2b/03 iii wtiicii Ai.lC 'was. the Terioot an-d 2v0') ?ionifs j.o.-n ! ” 
u-a-; ihir. Liiadloid I vc-nty Ihe f6:d dvr ACORN .-.ofttf' 

Sf-as'O tvFiioli was paid for hy AHC; 
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CONCLUSION 


u toK 5 Ifits miJlfeCKls ot AHC and AC'ORN aiid 

>!,t.r:rtn>4 ,d H!>eU-uc.fl ra>d v'v^<£f«> ilfccgSf ;K'ii ?':} vc <' 
Nv*j -vt: r«^:£tfior>€. i uiFtyyn over r?leva"rf f 

. f 


^IONlD AMO wrfNKSShD m 


1 ; Al ^ OJ- ■> : 


// 


G.lvr'da 


A ^k.vf.3■f^'■ Fubfui' ) 

Ifi the C'oLuttv. MOji^ton. 1 "X y 


SAjA maodox 
,. 5'rATI:r:5pTEK;\<? . 
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Florida's Election Preparedness 
Written Testimony by Secretary of State Kurt S. Browning 


Thairk you for inviting me to address you on Florida's preparations for the 2008 General 
Election. 

There have been dramatic changes in the laws and procedures in the last 8 years and I 
am confident that Florida is ready for the 2008 Presidential election. 

One of the major changes took place with the implementation of the statewide Florida 
Voter Registration System. The federal Help America Vote Act required each state to 
implement a statewide voter registration database. Florida's system went live on 
January 1, 2006. The statewide system contains the name and voter information for all 
registered voters in the state. 

In order to assure that the voter registration rolls are up-to-date, the Department of 
State provides information to county Supervisors of Elections on a regular basis. Every 
two weeks a list of deceased persons is received from the Department of Health and the 
Department identifies names of those who were registered to vote. The names are 
forwarded to the Supervisors of Elections to be removed from the voter rolls. Likewise, 
the Department identifies names of persons declared mentally incompetent and those 
who have been convicted of a felony and who have not had their Civil rights restored. 
After determining that the information is "credible and reliable," the Deparfanent 
forwards the information to the Supervisors of Elections who notify the voter of their 
potential ineligibility and give the voter the opportunity to refute the information. In 
addition, the Supenusors of Elections regularly update their registration information 
ba.sed on notices of address changes that they receive. The Supervisors of Elections 
provide biannual certifications of their list maintenance activities. 

One item which has received a lot of press coverage recently is what some are calling 
the "No Match, No Vote" law. There have been many misstatements about this 
provision. The Voter Verification law regarding new voter registration applications 
became effective January 2006. It was in effect until December 2007 when a court first 
ordered the Department to stop the almost 2-year old process. That ruling was 
overturned on appeal. The law was re-implemented September 8, 2008. The 
implementation was delayed by pending litigation until July, when we received U. S. 
Department of Justice predearance, and because of the time needed to reprogram the 
sy.stem to automatically notice voters and set up revised procedures. 
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Unlike what activists are saying, obvious errors, including nicknames or tj'pos will be 
resolved and the applicant will be registered to vote. Every voter registration applicant 
must provide, if issued, a Florida driver^s license number, state identification card 
number or the last 4 digits of the social security number. The identification number is 
automatically cross-chcckcd against the Florida driver's license database or the Social 
Security Administration database. If that number does not match, the Bureau of Voter 
Registration Services manually reviews a scanned image of the application for 
identifiable typographical errors or a difference between a nickname and formal name 
based on available records and the actual voter registration application. 

If the number still cannot be matched, the applicant is notified by letter and often by 
other means such as phone or email, to provide a photocopy of their identification by 
mad, by fax, or by e-mail; or the applicant may show their identification in person to the 
supervisor of elections. If proof is provided before the election, the applicant becomes 
registered and the person is able to vote a regular ballot. If proof is not provided before 
the election, the person may vote a provisional ballot. The person may provide proof 
up until 5 p.m. of the 2"** day after the election for the ballot to be counted. 

This law does not keep any person with an unverified number from being able to vote. 
This law is about verifying identity at the time of registration, so that when the voter 
goes to the polls, the voter can vote a regular ballot, not a provisional ballot. 

The I. D. required and checked at the polls is used solely to confirm the voter's identity, 
not to verify the voter's ID number or address. The photograph on the ID is compared 
to the person standing before the poU worker and the signature on the ID is compared 
to the .signature the voter puts on the precinct register. 

The courts have held that the Voter Verification law is valid because the state has a 
"compelling" interest to have accurate voter rolls. And despite what others have said, 
the state provided examples of fraudulent applications that had come through the 
system because the law had been lemporarily stopped. This is a good law that will help 
our voter rolls achieve more accuracy and less fraud, while creating minimal 
inconvenience for prospective voters, 

Florida is currently receiving an unprecedented number of voter registration 
applications. The staffs at the Division of Elections as well as in all 67 Supervisors of 
Elections offices are working diligently to timely enter all applications into the Florida 
Voter Registration System. Every application that is timely received will be processed 
prior to tire beginning of Early Voting on October 20. 
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Absentee ballots were sent to overseas voters on September 20. This 45 day turnaround 
time is required so that the ballots have time to be received by the overseas voter, voted, 
and returned by the deadline. A court order permits Florida to accept ballots up to 10 
days post election. Florida also allows overseas ballots to be e-mailed or faxed to the 
overseas voter and allows the voted ballot-to be faxed or mailed back. Voted ballots are 
not allowed to be e-mailed back to the Supervisor. 

Regular absentee ballots are in tire process of being mailed and we expect that a large 
number of voters will take advantage of eitlier voting by absentee ballot or voting at 
one of the early voting locations in their county. Over the years, the Florida Legislature 
has made voting easier for voters and they are taking advantage of the various options 
available. 

Supervisors of Elections are in the process of training poll workers for the November 
election. All poll workers must receive training prior to each election. Although each 
poll worker must receive at least 2 hours of training, many counties are training poll 
workers for many more than the required number of hours for specialized training in 
the polling place and supplemental online training. For those counties that have new 
voting equipment this year, all poll workers are going through extensive hands-on 
training on the new equipment We recognize that the poll workers are the front line 
people on Election Day and that they must be properly teaming in order to have a 
smooth election. Supervisors are working very hard to make sure that all poll workers 
are prepared for the high turnout expected. 

As you are aware, 15 counties in Florida have transitioned from touch screen voting 
equipment to optical scan voting equipment. These counties have been working very 
hard to train employees, poll workers and voters on the new equipment. Supervisors 
have been taking the equipment out into the community to demonstrate the voting 
process and many have detailed instructions on their web sites on the procedures for 
voting on the optical scan ballots. 

As you can imagine, dealing witli paper ballots for the high volume of expected voters 
is a daunting task. Supervisors of Elections have planned for the high turnout and have 
ordered additional ballots with that in mind. In addition, many counties have 
purchased Ballot on Demand equipment that can print ballots should they begin to run 
low in any particular precinct. 
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Optical scan equipment has a number of advantages. Besides having a paper ballot to 
look at in the event of a recount, if there is any type of equipment failure at the polls on 
Election Day, the paper ballots can be put in an emergency bin and counted at the end 
of the day. Of course we are not anticipating problems with the voting equipment, but 
counties have contingency plans in the event of a power failure or other problems. We 
have also been stressing to counties to have a contingency plan in case of other 
emergency situations on Election Day. 

Each count}' has developed security procedures for the storage and handling of ballots 
both prior to, during, and after the voting period. Polls workers are required to do an 
accounting of all ballots at the close of the polls on election night to assure that all 
ballots have been properly accounted for prior to taking the ballots back to the 
superc'isor's office on election night. The county canvassing board is likewise required 
to certif}' on their official certification that tliey have compared the number of persons 
who voted to the number of baHols counted and that the certification includes all valid 
votes cast in the election. 

Right now we are trying to battle various rumors and misleading information m many 
of which run rampant throughout the state and create voter angst and have the 
potential to keep people from going to the poUs. For example, the rumor that a person 
will not be allowed to vote unless the voter's driver's license address exactly matches 
the voter registration record is completely false; yet this information is spreading like 
wildfii'e through e-mails. Another rumor is that if you have any campaign 
paraphernalia orr, such as a t-shirt, cap, or button, you will not be allowed to vote. We 
have had to squelch these rumors and set the record straight. It appears that there are 
some people and groups are trying to keep our electorate stirred up and unfortunately 
it is working. 

To summarize, Florida election officials have been working diligently and are ready for 
the November election. 
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On behalf of the American Civil Ubeniev Union (ACLU), and ilv bundtedv 
of ibouvandv of memberv. activiviv and fifty-four affiliaicv nationwide. w« 
applaud the Judiciary and Houve AdminiMration Committeev for holdin; thiv 
overviiJit hearin; of the Depanmeni of Juvtice IDOJ). Civil Ri;hlv 
Divivion'a preparation for the 2008 peneral election. We welcome thiv 
opponunity to vubniil tbeve commentv regardin; the appropriate role of DOJ 
in the upcoming November 2008 electionv. 


Hteoric Rote of th e VmlM Section, qyg RtaliliDivfaio. 

The Voting Section of OOJ’v Civil Rightv Divivion hav a vital role to play in 
envuring that the fundamental right to vote i> proiecied and that all eligible 
volerv are permitted to eaeteive their right to vote. The Voting Section wav 
ciealed to protect itiinoritiev from voting diverimination and to envute their 
participation in all avpectv of the political prooevv. It U evpecially important 
that the Voting Section fulfill itv hivtoric role of envuring that no voter i» 
denied the ri^t to vote haved on race, ethnicity, divability. or language 
proficiency. 


Unfortunately, recent revelalioav of partivan biav in the decivion making of 
the Voting Section verioovly undermine voting rightv enforcement in thiv 
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coantT> and breed a lack of confidenor and ituM in the Voting Section.' Partisan biat Iuk 
undermined the Voting Section's effectiveness and has called into question, the Voting Section's 
decisions about what to investigate, vvhat kind of cases to bring, and where and why to assign 
federal monitors. For example, by 2002. the Voting Section shifted its focus froin enforeing the 
voting rights of minorities and election ptotection effoitv to partisan enforcement of election laws.' 
Evidencing this shift, this administration has litigated on behalf of white voters in the southern town 
of Noxuhee. Mississippi, shifted its focus away from minority voter suppression and dilution cases, 
and supported restrictive voter ID laws, which disproportionately impact minority, elderly, and low- 
income voters. In addition to this change in priorities, the 2004 election raised problems unchecked 
by federal election officials - improper voter purges misuse of provisional ballots, and overly 
aggressive poll watchers.’ 

Recently. Attorney General Mukasey told voting tights advxKales that there was no greater priority 
in the next two months for DOJ than to ensure a smooth election in November. To keep this 
promise and to protect the fundamental right to vote. DOI must be prepared prior to Election Day 
with a comprehensive plan. We. thet^ore. applaud this congressional oversight of DOl's 
preparations for the 2008 elections. Oversight is critical to restoring public trust and confidence in 
the Voting Section and ensuring that the nation's voting laws are fairly and adequately enforced. 
The following discussion describes areas requiring renewed vigilance by DOJ: 

B«bln»li9ii AngWynHoift 

This rIcctKsn season, citircos arc regisienng to vote in extremely high numbers. Minority and young 
voters have demonstrated an enthusiasm to pamcipaie in whti will prove to be one of the most 
historic elections for our nation. Facing the possibility of an unprecedented administrative 
challenge for some jurisdictions. DOI must be vigilant in ensuring that states ore in compliance with 
voting rights statutes. 

In 2004. DOI received many complaints from people who said they were registered to vote, hut had 
not appeared on the voter lists.* Frequently, thra people were newly registered voters, whose 
applications had not been processed.* It is the responsibility of state election officials to ensure that 
the counties are processing voter registration applications in a timely mallei. However, armed with 
the knowledge of problems from earlier elections. DOI should moke certain those jurisdictions are 
in compliance with the law and provide oversight to ensure that applications are being properly and 
timely processed. Election officials’ failure to prixess applications, resolve eligibility prior to 
rejection of applicaiions. or clear backlogged applications of new voters, especially when they are 
more likely to be minority and young voterv cordd disfranchise many voters this November. 
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Furling »f Voter Rolh 

The Help America Vote Act IHAVA) lequiro Ihal atty Male have a compulefized Matewide voter 
refivtiaiion livl. The National Voter Refivtraiion Act IN'VRA) iropovev imponant limitatioiiv on 
purjinf or olherwivc lemovinf namev from the voter lollv improperl). including a revltklion 
againM purging within 90 da)-! of an election. While modeM purging of voter liMv may be 
necevvary in vomc inviancev. for etample. to envute that deceased individualv arc no longer 
regivteicd to vote, properly regiviered voters are too often purged from voter rolls inappropriately, 
frequently based on political motives « faulty data. For example, the ACLU. ACLU of Michigan 
and Adviuicentent Project Tiled a federal law-suit laM week challenging two statewide voter purge 
programs that could potentially disfraiKhise hundreds of thousands of Michigan voters in advaiKe 
of the November 3008 presidential election. 

Rather than joining the ACLU and other groups in efforts to ensure that stales like Michigan are in 
compliance with federal law regarding purging, under the current administration, DOJ has increased 
its focus on prosecutions that aim to purge suies' voter rolls.* Even though overly aggressive 
purges wrongly exclude eligible voters. DOJ continues to pnoritrae combating the "specter of voter 
fraud." even at the expense of disfranchising voters.’ For example. DOJ recently threatened to sue 
ten states to purge their voter rolls before the 2008 election.* The goal of HAVA is to assiM voters 
and the goal of the NVRA is to increase the number of eligible voters. Instead of aggressively 
pursuing these goals, the Voting Section appears focused on the opposite: concentrating its 
enforcement on strong-arming states to conduct sweeping purges of their voters' rolls. .Making 
purging a priority of voting rights enforcement is simply contrary to the core mission of the Voting 
Section. 

Training Poll Workers/fileettoo OfTIciab 

Although HAVA docs not require poll worker training, the Act requires states to indicate bow they 
plan to train and educate poll ofTicials. Unfortunately, untrained poll workers mishandle 
complicalions that inevitably aii>e on Election Day. The<< workers may arbitrarily enforce voting 
lequitements or discriminalorily turn digiMr voters away from the polls. Making matters worse, 
poll workers too often turn away eligible voters without informing them of their rights or of 
alternative means of voting. 

Particularly with periodic changes to the laws and the emerging adminisnative hurdles, such as the 
proper disuibution of provisional ballots, the legal requirements of requcMing voter IDs. the influx 
of newly registered young and minority voters, and accessibility issues relating to disabled voters, 
poll workers and election officials muM he properly trained to avoid disfranchising eligible voters. 
DOJ must be doing all it con within its authority to assiM state and local officials in pieparing poll 
workers for these predictable contingencies on Bection Day. 
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CovffiwBl Isswd Photo IP> 

Kfcrni <iui]irv hate toumJ no evidence lo vuppon cUimv that in-per«on voter fraud it a ihteai lo die 
inleynly of electiont." Yet DOJ uipiionv revirictite voter ID lawt. devfMie their ditfranchitinf 
impact on ell|:iMe voterv ittio lack potenuncnt-ivMied photo idenliricalion. While the ACLU 
uippoitt effoib to cuftail fraudulent eicetion practicev • when and where they eaitt - voter ID lawv 
are merely a ~voluiion" in vearch of a prohkm. Elected officials should he vcckint ways to 
encouiafe mote voters, not inventing excuses to deny voters the ability to cast their ballots. 

Although the Supreme Court has found that some fonns of photo IDs can be constitutimial. the 
ACIXI continues to be concerned that voter ID laws cause an undue burden for poor, minority, 
disabled, student, and elderly voters. Even the expense or effort needed to obtain a ~free~ ID is 
prohiMlive for many Americans. With the reerm passage of such trstrktisT laws in a few stales, 
and the possibility of other states following suit, it is critical that election officials be properly 
trained and that DOJ closely monitor those states where the voter ID laws have changed. DOJ must 
be aware of both the roisap^icalion of voter ID laws by untrained poll workers, as well as the lecent 
problem of election officials selectively requesting that minority voters produce an ID."’ 

Cmrine nnd DeceoUse Pmetiers 

Kescnils. ibeir has been a rise in the practice of voter caging - a voter suppression tactic generally 
aimed at poor and minority neighborhoods." Voter caging is the practice of sending 
nonforwardable mail lo addresses of registered voters, compiling a list of the mail that is letumcd. 
and using that list to purge or challenge voteni at the polls on the grounds that the voters on the list 
do not legally reside at their registered addresses. However, voter caging practices are notoriously 
unreliable. For example, voters may live in areas where mail delivery is less reliable, voter rolls 
often contain typos or clerical errorv a voter may not be listed on the mailbox of her residential 
voting address, or a voter may be temporarily away from her permanent resrdence. In these cases, 
the voters are most likely still validly register^ and eligible lo vote. 

In 2004. politica] operatises systematically targeted more than $00,000 mostly minority voters in 
caging schemes.'^ Targeting racial minorities to impair their tight lo vole h illegal under the Voting 
Rights Act and the II.S. Constiiutioo. DOJ must be more proactive in its prosecution of this 
suppression tactic. Despite a history of prosecuting voter caging practices, in 2004. DOJ intervened 
before the election to defend the operatises of a vote caging scheme by the Ohio Republican party.'' 
The scheme targeted newly legistered voters in urban areas, most of whom were African 
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American." Ullinulcly. the rcdenl coun ruled a^nM the Republican Party, findin; that the 
vhctne had a ditcriminatoty impact" 

Moreover, to the etteitt that political operalivev are tfavlribuling falve informatioo in minority 
communitiev about when and where to vote. a.v we have veen in prior elecdonv, DOJ muvt be 
committed and prepared to divlribute conective material and conduct outreach in thovc communitiev 
in a timely favhioo. DOI may need to ivvue pubiK vetv ice announcementv or prevv releavev or 
divveminate other public infoimatiori before the dection. DOJ muvt vtop racially diveriminatory 
vchemev - not defend them or iptore them. In 2008. racially motivated and politically partisan 
voter capng. voter haravvment and inlimidalkm. and deceptive praetkev continue to be teal threatv 
that DOJ muvt be prepared and willing to addrew 

hUwaeofProrMtiMilMloti 

The mivuve of provivional ballotv it a convcv)ucncc of changing laws, mivinfoitnatian. inappropriate 
voter challenges, and/or poor poll worker training. States often divtrihule proviviottal ballots in an 
attempt to remedy the fact that eligible volets are turned away from polling places. Unfortunately, 
provisional ballots ate far from a panacea for the disfranchisement of eligible voters. In some 
instancev. election officials may dispense them to voters who have the right to vote by tegular 
ballot. Or election officials may improperly refuse to provide provisional ballots to eligible voters, 
and instead turn them away from the polls altogethn. If provisional ballots ate cast, election 
officials should have appropriate standards for deciding whethn those ballots count in the final vote 
tally - it should not be M up to their discretion. 

DOJ must seek to guarantee that all eligible voters have their votes counted by ensuring that states 
do not impropeily dispense, fail to distribute, or discard provisional ballots. DOJ should also ensure 
that jurisdictions do not administer provisional ballois selectively or with a dtscriminalory purpose 
or result. 

Election Mowllon 

I itder the Voting Rights Act. die Attocney General may send federal monitors lo certain 
jurisdiclians to observe Election Day activiiiev and report inegularitiev. In order have to 
meaningful obvervalionv monitorv must be fully trained on all the civil rigbiv vtaluiev and be vent lo 
those places where there iv evidence of possible dvil rights violatioos. In 2004. however. DOJ vent 
poriivan poliucal viaff lo monitor the pollv in closely contevted sUKv." In order to restore trust 
DOJ muvt provide greater transparency in the ptocevv - the localionv and the reasons for the 
monitorv’ dispatch should be made puMk prior to the election. DOJ should also limit the recent 
practice of using criminal prosecutors and the FBI as election monitors in order lo avoid the chilling 
effect that law cnforccmcni personnel can have in some communities. 

In addition. Election Day monitors should not be used lo insestigate alleged voter fraud. 
Unfortunately, despite a longstanding practice of the Criminal Division, we understand from DOJ 
that the Election Crimes Branch will conduct election fraud investigations of individual voters prior 
lo the election. We urge DOJ. becauw of the possible chilling effect and negative impact on 
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turnout, that sikH fraud investigations should lake p4acr after the November election, unless the 
fraud undermines the integrity of the election itself. 

I olldBMn.1 

Tile irpiiution of DOJ and that of Uir Voting Section hav been tami.hed by tbe recent iT|)octs of 
political pani^anchip. elective cnforcerocnl of our nation', voting rights laws, and a shift assay 
from voter proieciton and access in favor of an undue focus on questionable allegations of voter 
fraud. Tbe ACl.tl believes that IXIJ's efforts must focus on espanding ihe franchise and ending 
practices dial actually threaten the integrity of Ihe federal elections. As we approach this ground- 
bieaking eketion. it is siial that DOJ letum to its historic role of expanding access to the polls for 
all soirts leganUess of race, national ongin. language proficiency, or disability. A vibrant 
democracy requires the btoadesi possible base of voter panicipaiion. 


Sincerely. 

OtiL^d ^ — 

Caroline Kredrickson 
Director 



tkborah J. Vagins 
Legisijiise Counsel 


cc: Members of the Subcommiiiee on Consiiiutlon. Civil Rights, and Civil Uberties 

Members and the Subcommittee on Elections 
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NATIONAL RESIDENCE HALL ELECTION PROGRAM 


• Who; Every RA in every state across the country!!! 

• What: A floor meeting to educate our residents and get them to vote 

• Where; On every floor at every University and Coiiege across the United 
States 

• When: September 30", 2004 at 8:30 p.m. 

W '^^y; Because we need every resident on our floor to be knowiedgeabie 
i about the issues and to be registered to vote. 

Pius, it’s a great way to interact with your residents! 

At 8:30 p.m. on September 30'", 2004, every RA will gather their floors together. 
RA’s are encouraged to provide food or refreshments. Talk with your residents 
and encourage them to listen carefully, but not to react too loudly so that other 
people may have the opportunity to listen and make their own opinions. 

At 9:00 p.m., turn on the T.V. on your floor section and watch the debate together 
with your residents. During your program, please TAKE PtCTURESII! We want to 
show the world that Residertt Assistant’s all over the country are making sure 
their residents are voting. Be sure to include who you are and where you're from 
so you can be recognizadi Send the pictures to; 
httD://www.re8identassistani com/elec tion2004/Dictures/index.htm 

Once the debate Is over, turn off the T.V. and talk about what they Just saw. it's 
important that you have a DISCUSSION and not an argument!!! Rock the Vote, in 
coordination with ResIdentAssistanLcom, has teamed up to create an online 
voter registration that your residents can fill out, sign, and send in. Give this 
address to your residents and encourage them to vote on Election Day. If they 
are registered elsewhere, make sure they are aware of how the absentee ballot 
system works. The online voting address is; 
httDs://secure5.ct8Q.conVrtv/ovrrindex.aso7Did=526 

You can then view the pictures at this address: 

hiip/Av%v.v resideniassistan; com/e!eciion2004.'p ctires-'pics .nni 

For more information, including any updates on the program, please visit the 
National Program Main Page at: 

http://www.residentassistant.com/election2004/nationalproqram/index.htm 

For more information about how you can be more active in registering people to 
vote, and additional resources to help with the program, please visit this address: 
http://www.residontassistant.com/eicction2004/indcx.htm 
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